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CHAPTER  I. 

OBIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BRiCHKAN  BAGS. 

The  primal  abode  of  the  Hindus  has  long  been  a  disputed 
point  with  historians  and  orientalists ;  and,  though  modem 
research  has  thrown  much  additional  light  on  the  subject, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  all  the  difficulties  that  encompassed 
it  have  yet  been  cleared  away.  Founding  their  theory  on 
comparative  philology  and  a  parallelism  of  languages, 
several  authors  have  strongly  maintained  that  the  Hindus, 
Persians,  Celts,  Latins,  Greeks,  Teutons,  and  Slavs  were 
all  originally  of  one  race,  and  radiated  &om  the  highlands 
of  Central  Asia^  either  to  people  or  to  furnish  ruling  races 
throughout  the  eartL  Others,  again,  have  as  strongly 
opposed  this  belief  and  designated  it  a  stupendous  error, 
sure  to  explode  on  a  later  day  on  more  certain  information 
than  is  yet  available  to  us  being  obtained,  justly  holding 
that  a  coincidence  of  words  and  sentences  is  not,  in  such 
matters,  a  safe  and  reliable  guide.  One  author  goes  even 
to  point  out  that  several  expressions  in  the  Chinese  language 
agree  with  those  in  the  Sanskrit  used  to  convey  similar 
ideas,*  and  yet  no  one  pretends  that  the  Chinese  people 
are  derived  from  the  same  stock  with  the  Hindus*  The  dis- 
putants are  thus  even  now  fairly  divided ;  and  while  one 

*  E^,  Niepdn  for  Nirvdn, 
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party  maintains  that  the  Hindus  have  descended  to  India 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  the  other  contends  that 
India  from  the  bej;;inning  of  time  has  been  their  only  home. 
As  peace-makers  between  the  two  parties,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Elphinstone, 
after  a  review  of  the  arguments  urged  by  both,  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Hindus  ever  inhabited 
any  country  but  their  present  one,  and  as  little  for  denying 
that  they  may  have  done  so  before  the  earliest  trace  of 
their  recozda  and  traditions.    The  fiAVourite  theory  of  the 
hour,  however,  is  an  original    Central- Asian  stock  for 
peopling  the  best  part  of  the  globe — a  common  Aryan 
parentage  for  the  Englishman  and  the  Hindu ;  it  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  explain  how  that  theory  is  established. 
The  idea  is  baaed  on  a  fkncied  similitude  between  the 
Sanskrit,  Persian,  Scythian,  Celtic,  Hellenic,  Gothic,  and 
Slavonian  languages,  which,  for  that  reason,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  one  original  language  that  was 
probably  common  to  all  the  races  concerned,  when,  at 
some  remote  period,  they  formed  one  people  and  lived  in 
one  common  home.    The  statement  as  regards  the  Hindus 
is,  that  two  branches  of  this  original  race,  generally  known 
as  the  Aryan  race — namely,  the  Perso-Aryans  and  the 
Indo- Aryans — after  having  lived  for  a  long  time  together 
in  Bactria  or  some  other  neighbouring  place,  were  sent 
adrift  in  opposite  directions  by  a  great  war  which  separated 
them,  the  Indo- Aryans  settling  themselves  finally  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus.    There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this 
supposition ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  so :  but  it  has 
been  significantly  pointed  out  by  the  opponents  of  the 
theory  that  there  is  no  mention  of  such  migration  in  any 
of  the  Sanskrit  books — ^not  even  in  the  most  ancient,  and 
that  their  evidence  on  the  subject  by  implication  is  alto- 
gether opposed  to  it.    The  only  documentary  evidence 
appealed  to  in  favour  of  the  idea  is  that  of  the  Persian 
books,  and  their  support  is,  after  all,  of  the  feeblest  kind. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Vendidad,  Ahoormazd,  or  the 
Wise  Spirit,  gives  an  account  of  the  creation  of  various 
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OMuiytriee  by  lum,  the  first  couatiy  named  bei^  Airyaw» 
Vmjo,  wldle  the  fifteeath  is  called  Haptu  Hindu,  which 
IS  identified  irith  the  Piuqib.  This  has  been  very  forcedly 
eoostraed  as  dascribing,  step  by  step^  the  diffusion  of  the 
Aryans  over  the  earth.    In  point  of  fact  it  does  not  do  so» 
for  the  text  does  not  speak  of  any  migrations ;  it  simply 
names  the  countries  which  were  known  to  each  oth^  at 
the  time.    Much  has  also  been  attempted  to  be  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  Hindus  frequently  allude  in  their  books 
to  a  sacred  region  and  the  seat  of  the  gods  existing  some- 
where towards  the  m,ountains  of  the  north.  This  doubtless 
is  so ;  but  it  is  no  proof  whatever  o£  a  foreign  origin,  fos 
the  Greeks  similarly  considered  Olympus  to  be  the  seat  of 
their  gods,  and  all  who  looked  at  the  Himalayas  would 
naturally  select  them  as  fit  abodes  for  their  deities.    Be* 
sides  that,  the  mountains  were  the  places  of  refuge  at  the 
time  of  the  Deluge,  and  were  on  that  account  also  properly 
regarded  by  the  earlier  races  with  the  greatest  veneraticm. 
Another  so-ealled  proof  is  that  both  the  Hindus  and  the 
Persians  call  themselves  *  Aryana*    In  the  books  of  th6^ 
Hindus  the  word  Arya,  which  means  *  excellent/  is  made, 
applicable  to  the  people  of  Aryavevta,  the  country  lying 
between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Yindhya  mountains.  •  Simi- 
larly,  the  ancient  Persians  called  themselves  Airya,  or 
'honourable/  a  designation  that  w<is  known  to  Herodotus. 
But  resemblances  of  this  sort  mean  nothing,  as  being  only 
the  results  of  the  same  tendencies  of  the  human  mind 
working  out  their  natural  results  similarly  in  different 
places.    Both  the  Hindus  and  the  Persians,  perhaps,  found 
themselves  equally  at  the  outset  encircled  by  other  races 
whom  they  knew  less  favourably,  and  from  whom  they 
weje  anxious  to  be  distinguished;  and  to  this  end  they 
both  took  to  themselves  a  name  coined  for  the  occasion, 
which,  from  their  contiguity  to  each  other,  they  adopted 
in  common.     That  the  races  were  distinct  may  still  be 
insisted  upon  from  the  marked  difference  that  existed  be* 
tween  their  characters  in  several  respects.    The  Hindus, 
for  instance,  were  scholars  of  high  culture  and  taste  from 
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the  time  of  our  first  knowledge  of  them ;  but'  the  Persians 
were  never  anything  beyond  soldiers  and  politicians.  This 
wide  disparity  between  them,  which  was  observable  from 
the  earliest  times/ remained  unaltered  for  ages.  If  the. 
7»ces  were  derived  from  the  same  stock,  when  and  how 
did  the  difference  arise  ? 

A  general  similarity  between  the  two  races  may,  never-* 
theless,  still  be  conceded ;  but  it  was  such  only  as  leads 
to  the  inference  that,  at  the  earliest  eras,  they  probably 
either  lived  as  near  neighbours,  or  corresponded  with 
each  other  freely  on  neutral  ground.  The  Brahmans,  or 
devatdSy  (they  are  etiU  so  called  in  India)  dwelt  in  Arya^ 
verta,  while  the  asoors,  or  dhoors,  resided  in  Ahoorydy 
which  may  be  accepted  as  being  the  same  with  Assyria. 
This  would  leave  the  intermediate  countries  of  Persia, 
Media,  and  Bactria  as  debatable  land  on  which  they  met, 
where  each  party  probably  maintained  its  outposts,  and 
where  they  largely  intermixed  until  their  final  separation. 
The  age  when  all  this  happened  is  too  remote  to  be  pre* 
cisely  determined,  or  anything  in  connection  with  it  to  be 
authoritatively  affirmed.  Pictet  assumes  that  the  era  of 
Aryan  civilisation  commenced  at  not  less  than  b.c.  3000, 
which  carries  the  date  some  centuries  anterior  to  the  Flood. 
At  this  time,  aU  races  of  men  on  the  earth — or,  at  all 
events,  all  races  living  near  each  other — ^would  naturally 
be  united  by  a  general  bond  of  similarity  of  manners  and 
languages,  a  common  stock  of  beliefs  and  traditions,  and  a 
sentiment  of  natural  brotherhood;  and,  perhaps,  this  was 
all  the  aflSinity  that  really  existed  between  the  Hindus  and 
the  Persians.  What  was  common  was  necessarily  similar 
in  both ;  but  what  was  not  conmion  differed  in  the  widest 
degree. 

Having  agreed,  however,  to  Elphinstone's  decision,  we 
are  not  averse  to  accept  the  current  belief  that  the  Hindus 
did  come  to  India  from  Central  Asia,  probably  by  the 
passes  of  Afghanistan  and  Cashmere,  either  as  conquerors 
or  as  fugitives,  or  as  both.  The  acceptance  of  this  theory 
necessarily  implies  that  of  another — namely,  that  in  their 
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original  country  they  were  disturbed  by  some  great  schiBm, 
'Which  parted  them  for  good  from  the  other  branches  of  their 
race.  The  Soiia'pa^ha,  BrdJiTnana  says  that  the  gods  and 
the  dsoora  were  both  descended  from  Prajdpaii,  and  con** 
tended  with  each  other^  because  the  dsoors  having  con^ 
structed  cities  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  the  gods  became 
envious  and  rose  up  against  them,  and  smote  their  cities 
and  conquered  the  world.  Another  version  of  the  stoiy, 
in  the  same  Brdhmana,  tells  us  that  the  gods  were  worsted 
at  first,  and  the  asoorSf  thinking  that  the  world  was  theird 
only,  commenced  to  divide  it  amongst  themselves,  when 
their  opponents,  with  Vishnu  at  their  head,  proceeded 
to  claim  a  share.  The  asoars  grudgingly  assented  to  give 
as  much  only  as  Yishnu,who  was  a  dwarf,  could  lie  Upon, 
whereupon  Yishnu,  under  a  sacrifice,  expanded  all  over  the 
earth.  This  latter  version  is  that  repeated  by  the  Pouranic 
story  of  Visbnu  and  Ball  All  the  stories  agree  in  record* 
ing  a  forcible  partition,  which  caused  the  first  war  in  the 
world,  which  may  be  called  the  Ahoor  war — an  historical 
event  of  as  great  importance  almost  as  the  Deluge  itself! 
It  was  known  to  all  the  ancient  nations  as  the  war  between 
the  gods  and  the  giants.  We  are  accustomed  to  the  fre* 
quent  complaint  that  there  is  no  vestige  of  history  in 
India,  and  yet  our  only  accounts  of  the  oldest  generations 
of  men  and  of  the  first  great  war  waged  between  them  are 
those  to  be  obtained  from  the  Veda  and  the  Zenddvestd—* 
unfortunately,  however,  to  be  gleaned  only  by  deduction 
and  inference. 

The  SibyUine  Leaves  say  that  the  Titanian  war  com-^ 
menced  in  the  tenth  generation  after  the  Deluge,  that  it 
lasted  for  ten  years,  and  that  it  was  the  first  war  in  which 
mankind  were  engaged.  The  dates  thus  fixed  cannot, 
however,  be  accurate,  as  the  accounts  gleanable  froiu  the 
Hindu  Shastras  and  the  Zevddvesid  go  much  further  back 
than  the  t^nth  generation  after  the  Deluge,  to  commence 
with.  In  the  Matsya  Pnrdn,  Menu  or  Satyavrat^  speaks 
to  Jan&rdhau^  recognised  in  the  fish-form  assumed  by  him, 
as  the  'slayer  of  the  aaoors;*  and,  as  the  fish  preserved 
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SatjjrmTtaUt  from  destriictioa  by  the  Iloo^  the  mfetenee  i« 
t^letf  that  the  Flood  was,  in  the  days  of  the  Matv^Pwri^ 
t^^gaided  as  having  occuned  after  the  Ahoor  war.  The 
commencement  of  the  war  has  been  estimated  by  acholais 
generally  at  about  B.o*  2400,  and  it  was  fought  out  almost 
mtiiely  in  Perma,  a  country  not  materially  affected  by  the 
Flood.  The  fiig-end  of  the  struggle  only  cotresponds  with 
the  first  dawn  of  history,  namely,  the  dajrs  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis^  of  which  the  accounts  are  so  hazy.  The  annals 
of  Assyria  record  that  Ninus  colleeted  a  laijge  army  of 
MoarSi  and  attacked  the  Br&hman  outposts  in  Bactria,  and 
that  the  Brdhmans,  after  having  knade  a  spirited  resistance, 
were  eventually  defeated,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
courage  and  genius  of  Semiramis.  The  dJioor  lady  subse- 
quently became  queen-regent  of  the  giants,  and,  pursuing 
her  former  policy^  pressed  the  war  to  the  home  of  the 
devatdSf  their  outposts  in  Bactria  having  been  intermedi- 
ately abandoned.  This  was  the  great  war  fought  between 
Semiramis  and  Sth&barpati,  or  Stabrobates,  in  which  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  dJuxyrs  are  said  to  have  been  pitted 
against  nearly  four  millions  of  the  dewUde.  All  accounts 
mention  that  the  devcUds  were  successful  and  the  dhoors 
beaten  back,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt 
was  made  by  the  former,  after  their  victory,  to  reoccupy 
Bactria,  as  nothing  beyond  desultory  raids  in  that  direction 
are  subsequently  spoken  oil 

The  quotation  given  from  the  Satapatha  Brdhmana 
does  not  indicate  that  the  Ahoor  war  was  a  religious  war, 
but  a  comparison  of  the  Veda  with  the  ZeTiddvetttd  clearly 
shows  that  it  was  so.  That  the  religions  of  the  dhoovB 
and  the  Br&hmans  were  not  dissimilar  at  the  outset  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  facts  that  they  both  worshipped  some 
gods  in  common,  as,  for  instance,  Yaruna  and  Ahoormazd, 
whose  characters  agreed,  and  Mitra  and  Mithra,  who  agreed 
in  name ;  that  many  important  ceremonies,  as  laid  down 
in  both,  were  virtually  the  same ;  and  that  the  Soma  of 
the  one  and  the  Haoma  of  the  other  were  both  religious 
drinks,  and  in  both  religions  the  name  of  a  god.    The  sub- 
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wqtonl  raptere  between  then  i%  sinuk^,  to  be  inferred 
'hum  the  dqpdUiioa  of  bobm  goda  by  one  party  who  wexe 
hjghfy  wveied  by  the  other,  mad  by  the  billiiigiaigate  ex- 
dRnged  between  then  even  ia  the  adoption  of  names, 
nn  dewLB  veve  gods  ttooetding  to  the  Hindus^  but  the 
ihenea  (dives)  were  evil  spints  to  the  Fenians ;  Yima  was 
e  iHtttu^  monaich  aoooMUi^  totbe  latter,  bat  the  foxmer 
rrgwdiid  Yama  as  king  of  the  dead ;  Indra  was  king  of 
beaTen  aooordii^  lx>  the  7eiZa,biit  theJSeni2dtiestd  declared 
Andia  to  be  e  fidkn  angel;  Aiyaman  was  the  Hindu 
vqgewt  of  lights  while  Ahrioian  was  the  Satan  of  the  other 
side;  Siva  was  a  Vedio  god,  thongh  not  of  muoh  import- 
aaoe,  but  Sarva  of  the  Persians  was  a  wicked  spirit  The 
differences  were  so  markedly  antagonistic  that  they  cannot 
bnt  be  attributed  to  an  open  breach  between  the  two 
faetima.  The  Fecb  go  so  far  as  to  call  the  a90ors  thieves 
and  robbers,  and  the  ZefaddmeatA  retaliates  by  calling  the 
dmew9  drunkards.  The  quarrel  was  apparently  implacable 
on  both  sides ;  and  the  two  lacee^  after  their  separation, 
sal;  down  to  record  that  implacability  in  their  respective 
codes  of  religion,  the  Facb  being  the  records  on  one  side, 
and  the  Zend&vestd  on  the  other. 

The  Br£hmans  then,  are  the  dmmtds  of  the  Veds  and 
the  dives  of  the  Zenddvetltd,  who,  after  their  separation 
from  the  other  Aiyans,  went  through  their  own  special 
development  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The  countiy 
fimt  occii|)ied  by  them  was  called  Sapta  Sindhava,  or  the 
land  of  the  seven  rivers,  which  was  identical  with  the 
Bopiu  Hindu  of  the  Vendidad,  Here,  they  had  on  the 
one  ode  of  them  the  advance-guard  of  the  dhoors^  who 
occupied  Persia,  and  on  the  other  the  da&jfOB,  the  abori- 
I^Eies  of  India,  omstant  fighting  with  both  of  whom  had 
for  a  long  time  to  be  maintained^  Hence,  in  the  Sanskrit, 
the  Aboor  war  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  wars 
with  the  cZo^yoa;  and  both  Uie  dhoom  and  the  dasyas  are 
piomis0tt(Hisly  designated  evil-spirits  uid  spirits  of  dark- 
Bfisa.  That  the  Biibmans  several  times  invaded  the 
ceiiDtRes  to  their  west  is  clearly  traceable  irom  the  Veds; 
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and  it  may  fiutlier  be  Inferred  from  them  that'  these  in« 
vasions  were,  for  the  most  part,  unsuccessful,  though  Some 
great  victories^  are  especially  noted,  e.^.,  that  obtained  by 
Deva  Diisa,  a  vassal  ddsya,  as  his  name  implies..  •  The 
final  result  was  that'  the  devatd  population  of  Persia, 
Media^  and  Bactria  were  obliged  to  congregate  in  the 
Punj&b^  and  then  push  eastward  and  southward  to  displace 
the  dasyas.  The  total  number  of  the  Hindu  deities  is 
usually  given  at  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions.  By 
this  is  probably  meant  the  toture  devatd  population  (much 
exaggerated  of  course)  that  poured  into  India  after'  the 
wars  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  all  of  whom  being  devatda  by 
race  became  in  time  gods  of  the  country  into  which  they 
crowded,  and  who,  remembering  their  quarrel  with  the 
dJioors,  ignored  their  connection  with  them,  and  upheld 
their  identity  with  the  Br&hmans  settled  in  Sapta  Svnd- 
hava  from  an  earlier  date.  This  explains  why  the  Sh&stras 
do  not  refer  to  a  prior  residence  of  the  Brdhmans  in  any 
'  other  country  besides  India.  It  at  the  same  time  justifies 
the  new  theory  that  the  Brihmans  came  to  India  from  the 
west,  for  of  course  a  great  portion  of  them  did  so  when  the 
outposts  in  Media,  Bactria,  and  Persia  were  withdtawn. 
The  difiusion  of  the  race  throughout  India  after  this  was 
gradual  but  steady,  and  is  traceable,  step  by  step,  in  the 
Sh£stras.  The  first  move  was  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Seraswati,  a  river  now  lost  in  the  sands  ;  and  this  accounts 
for  the  tract  lying  between  the  Cdgg&r  (Drish&dwati)  and 
the  Seraswati  being  named  by  Menu  BrahTodverla,  or 
frequented  by  the  gods.  This,  as  the  first  land  occupied 
by  the  devatda  after  their  disruption  with  the  nations  of 
the  west,  had  the  highest  degree  of  sanctity  attached  to  it ; 
and  also,  probably,  because  it  was  the  place  where  the  Br&h- 
manical  institutions  wer&matured.  A  wider  space  is  called 
Brahmdrehi  in  the  Institutes,  and  comprehended  nearly 
•the  whole  country  generally  known  as  Hindust&n  iPrbper, 
over  which  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  race  was  next 
extended.  Still  further  expansion  is  implied  by  the  term 
Aryaverta  being  applied  to  all  the  territory  lying  between 
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the  Him^ya  and  Vin<}hy&  mouittains ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  this  text  and  that  cited  before  it,  we  actually  £nd 
that,  by  the  age  of  the  Bdmidyana,  the  banks  o^  the 
Jnmnd  and  the  Ganges  were  fully  occupied,  and  by  the 
age  of  the  Mahdbhdrvi  both  Anga  and  Banga,  up  to  the 
banks  of  the  Brahmapootra.  From  the  time  of  Semiramis 
to  that  of  the  Mahdbhdrut  the  interval  comprises  a  period 
of  about  six  hundred  years,  and  within  this  era  all  the 
country  from  the  Indus  to  the  Brahmapootra  appears  to  have 
been  completely  Br&hmanized.  But  even  this  field  was 
insufficient  to  accommodate  conveniently  the  three  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  devatds  and  their  descendants  for 
whom  room  had  in  time  to  be  made,  and  so  it  was 
advisedly  laid  down  by  Menu  that  every  place  where  the 
antelope  grazes  in  natural  freedom  is  fit  for  sacrifice,  that 
is,  that  the  whole  peninsula,  down  to  Cape  Comorin,  was 
worthy  of  being  occupied ;  and  we  actually  find  that,  long 
before  Alexander's  invasion,  the  civilisation  of  the  Brah- 
mans  had  traversed  the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula  and 
crossed  over  to  Ceylon. 

It  is  dear  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  all  the  places 
named  were  largely  peopled  by  the  indigenous  races  of 
India  before  the  Brahmans  from  the  Punjab  went  forward 
to  subdue  them,  for  in  the  Rig  Ved  iron  cities  and  forti- 
fications are  mentioned  as  having  belonged  to  the  dasyaa ; 
and  we  also  read  that  Indra  demolished  a  hundred  cities  of 
stone  in  fighting  on  behalf  of  Deva  D&sa,  the  liberal  daayd 
to  whom  we  have  alluded.  We  usually  receive  all  these 
narrations  as  poetical  fables;  but  it  may  be  that  they 
contain  an  imdercurrent  of  historical  truth  which  only 
requires  a  little  careful  handling  to  be  clearly  developed. 
The  regular  migration  of  mankind  by  divine  appointment 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  reached  India,  which  was 
peopled  indigenously,  as  all  countries  of  the  world  probably 
were,  at  the  outset.  One  race  in  it,  the  Brdhmans,  who 
originally  occupied  the  Punjab — possibly  by  immigration — 
was  afterwards  enormously  expanded  by  accession  of  ex- 
traneous reinforcements  as  well  as  by  natural  multiplication. 
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and  eame  iu  time  to  spread  thiottgboiit  the  whole  peninsula^ 
froBi  tbe  Hitnalayas  to  Ceylon,  trampling  over  the  rights 
of  the  indigenous  races,  and  levelling  their  cities  laA 
fortifications  with  the  dust ;  and  the  changes  thus  intro* 
duced  fully  explain  the  entire  enigma  of  Br^manism, 
Buddhism,  and  Caste.  What  the  Norman  was  to  the 
Saxon,  that  was  the  Aryan  Brahman  to  the  dasya.  For  a 
long  time,  with  the  conqueror's  usual  pride,  the  Brilhmans 
designated  the  dasyas  mcmkeys^  bears,  and  rdkehoMB^ 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  borrowed  much  of  tiieir 
civilisaticm  from  at  least  some  of  the  races  they  traduced. 
But,  as  the  fusion  of  the  Normans  and  the  Saxons  even- 
tually created  the  English  race,  even  so  the  fusion  of  the 
Brdhmans  and  the  daayas  formed  the  Pouranic  Hindus^ 
after  they  had  travelled  through  the  phases  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Yedism,  Buddhism,  and  so  forth.  All  the 
systems  and  institutions  over  which  we  stumble  in  wading 
through  the  ancient  records  of  the  country  seem  to  have 
been  mere  religious  and  civil  transitions  called  forth  by  the 
natural  development  of  the  Br&hman  race  and  the  con- 
vulsions it  gave  rise  to.  The  intermixture  of  the  Brdhmans 
with  the  conquered  races  was  necessarily  gradual,  and 
created  new  creeds  and  new  aspirations  at  every  step, 
which  not  only  altered  their  own  character,  but  also  that 
of  their  books  and  teachings.  The  Veds  are  not  all  equally 
old,  and  do  not  all  uphold  the  same  system  of  religion. 
The  reason  is  obvious ;  they  underwent  the  same  changes 
that  the  Br&hman  character  passed  through:  and  this 
progression,  drawn  out  to  later  times,  accounts  fully  for 
the  many  civil  and  social  revolutions  we  read  of. 


CHAPTEB  IL 

VEDISM;  its  DIFFKRKMT  PHA8E& 

The  most  important  question  wliich  demands  solution  at  the 
outset  is — '  What  was  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans  before 
the  Ahoor  war  ?  This  can  scarcely  be  answered  correctly 
even  from  the  Veds.  It  is  only  to  be  determined  by  infer- 
ence, and  an  examination  of  what  we  find  in  the  Veds  and 
what  we  do  not  find  in  them.  The  Veds  are  four  in 
number ;  but  one  bears  an  equivocal  character.  The  old 
Hindu  writers  always  speak  of  three  Veda,  namely,  the 
Jtig,  Tajur,  and  8dm  Veds.  The  Atharvdn  was  first 
raised  to  an  equal  rank  with  them  by  the  Furdna^  whicli 
then  proceeded  to  speak  of  themselves  and  the  Itihdaea  as 
a  fifth  Ved.  Of  the  first  three,  the  Sdm  Ved  has  been 
found  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  recast  of  the  Big  Ved^ 
though  containing  some  verses  which  cannot  be  found  in 
the  latter,  and  the  Tajur  Ved  to  be  only  a  collection  of 
sacrificial  foimulas,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  It  follows 
therefore,  that  both  the  Yajui*  and  the  Sdm  Veds  were 
.  composed  after  the  Big  Ved,  and  that  the  latter  consti- 
tuted the  original  Vedy  and  furnishes  the  most  primitive 
representation  of  Hinduism.  Shall  we  say  that  the  religion 
of  the  Rig  Ved  was  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans  before 
the  Ahoor  war  ? 

But  every  portion  of  a  Ved  is  not  equally  old.  Each 
Ved  is  divided  into  two  parts,  namely,  the  SanhitcLs  and 
the  Brdhmanas.  The  word  Sanhita  means  a  '  collection,' 
and  the  Sanhitas  of  the  Veds  accordingly  comprise  all  the 
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hymns,  prayers,  and  invocations  uttered  in  praise  of  the 
gods  celebrated  in  them;  while  the  Brdhmanaa,  which 
form  the  general  head  of  divinity,  include  regulations  to 
explain  the  ceremonies,  rites,  and  forms  of  religion,  and 
have  appended  to  them  theological  treatises,  called 
Aranyakds  and  Upanishada,  which  record  the  specula^ 
tions  and  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  devout.  The  original 
Veda,  therefore,  are  the  SanhUaa,  out  of  which  the  Brdh-- 
manaa  and  the  Upanishads  were  derived ;  and  of  these 
the  most  ancient  were  of  course  the  Sa/nhitas  of  the  Rig 
Ved,  since  that  Ved  was  anterior  to  the  others.  Was  the 
religion  of  the  ante-Ahoor-war-period  then,  identical  with 
that  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Ved  t 

The  Yedic  hymns  are  not  aU  the  products  of  one  single 
age,  and  in  their  own  selves  bear  evidence  of  different 
stages  of  development,  the  oldest  being  almost  childlike  in 
their  simplicity,  while  the  later  compositions  contain  in* 
tellectual  and  spiritual  yearnings  of  a  higher  character. 
The  Vedic  age  has  accordingly,  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence, been  divided  into  four  distinct  periods,  namely, 
(1)  the  Ch'handa,  the  era  of  the  oldest  hymns  of  the 
Big  Ved ;  (2)  the  Mantra,  the  era  of  the  later  hymns  ; 
(3)  the  Brdhmana,  when  rituals  and  abstract  theology 
were  foisted  into  the  religious  code  and  the  Upanishads 
were  written ;  and  (4)  the  Sutra,  which  introduced  the 
Smriti  stage,  when  the  Shastras  commenced  to  be  written, 
as  distinguished  from  those  promulgated  during  the  three 
earlier  eras,  all  of  which  were  SruUi,  or  uttered  by  God. 
The  oldest  of  these  periods  scarcely  goes  back  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Ahoor  war,  though  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  hymns  of  the  Rig 
Ved  may  have  existed  at  that  time.  Of  that,  however,  we 
have  no  proof.  Even  if  we  had,  the  question  as  regards 
the  religion  of  the  EUndus  before  that  period  would  still 
remain  unanswered. 

Our  own  belief  is  that  all  the  old  religions  of  the  earth 
started  with  the  idea  of  God  to  begin  with,  which  was 
spontaneously  caught  by  those  who  were  nearest  to  God 
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iti  point  of  time*  but  that«  the  xnind  being  then  profoundly 
ignorant,  the  truth  was  not  grasped  with  sufficient  firmness 
to  be  long  retained.  On  this  supposition  we  conclude  that 
the  original  religion  of  the  Hindus  was  a  monotheism  of 
Xlatural  growth,  which  eventually  dwindled  down  to  a 
childlike  playing  with'  the  divine  attributes  as  manifested 
in  nature,  which  we  find  to  have  been  the  religion  of  the 
oldest  hjrmns.  Between  the  age  of  the  hjrmns  and  the 
creation  of  the  race  a  wide  chasm  must  have  intervened, 
during  which  the  Ahoor  wars  were  fought,  caused  probably 
by  the  very  defection  from  the  First  Cause,  the  belief  in 
whom  has  been  assumed.  Some  traces  of  this  monotheism 
may,  we  think,  be  read  in  the  Rig  Ved,  though  they  are 
undoubtedly  of  a  very  vague  and  rudimentary  character. 
There  is,  also,  something  like  regret  observable  in  several 
places  for  the  loss  of  the  great  idea,  accompanied,  as  it 
were,  by  a  straining  effort  to  regain  it.  In  support  of  this 
belief  we  would  particularly  draw  attention  to  the  hymn 
in  the  Rig  Ved,  translated  by  Max  Miiller,  which  harps 
so  sweetly  and  persistently  on  the  question,  'Who  is  the 
Grod  to  whom  we  shall  ofiTer  our  sacrifices  V  and  also  to 
that  other  prayer  every  stanza  of  which  concludes  with 
the  line,  '  Have  mercy,  Almighty,  have  mercy !'  There  is 
nothing  purer  or  more  beautiful  than  either  of  them  in  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  no  one  who  has  read  them  can  have 
failed  to  perceive  the  idea  of  one  Supreme  God  echoed,  as 
it  were,  in  both,  which  leaves  behind  the  impression  that 
it  was  yet  better  known  to  the  race  at  some  anterior  period 
of  their  existence.  The  general  drift  of  the  Sanhitas, 
however,  is  towards  the  worship  of  the  great  objects  of 
external  nature;  against  which,  probably,  the  Perso- 
Aryans  protested,  which  caused  the  separation  and  the 
wars.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Persian3  retained  more  of  the  spiritual  element  than  the 
Veds,  even  though  it  did  not  altogether  discard  nature- 
worship.  The  traditions  of  an  earlier  age  when  God  was 
all  in  aU  also  to  the  Hindus,  were  common  in  the  olden 
times.    The  iMmciyami,  referring  to  them,  says  that  in 
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that  age  'there  were  no  gods,  ddmavas^  gcmdharvaa,  and 
rdkAaaea,  no  buying  or  selling.  The  Veds  were  not 
dassed^— no  Sdman,  Riff,  or  Yajur.  There  was  lighteovs^ 
ness  all  OTer  the  world ;  no  disease,  no  decline  of  organs 
from  old  age ;  no  malice,  weepings  pride,  or  deceit ;  and 
no  contentions/  The  age  of  wars  and  contentions  followed, 
and  after  that  the  age  of  ihe  Mantras,  if  not  liiat  of  the 
Ck*hcmdas  also.  The  later  MaaUraa  are  supposed  to  have 
been  composed  at  some  time  between  B.a  2000  and  1400, 
and  the  Brdkmanas  at  between  b.g.  1400  and  1200.  At 
this  latter  date  the  misunderstanding  of  the  old  faith  was 
so  complete  that  the  Brdhinomas  do  not  seem  even  to 
understand  the  hymns  which  they  profess  to  elucidate.  A 
wider  estoangement  from,  a  more  complete  rapture  with, 
the  older  Aryan  faith  was  the  necessary  consequence. 
Monotheism,  then,  may  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  of 
•  Aryan  history.  The  PersO'Aryans  adhered  to  it,  while 
the  Hindus,  after  playing  with  it  in  diverse  ways,  threw  it 
overboard. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Hindu  religion — that  is,  of  the 
religion  adopted  by  the  Br^hmans  after  their  separation 
from  the  asoora — ^is  what  we  find  in  the  Rig  Ved,  It 
would  not  be  right  to  call  this  belief  monotheistic,  for  th  e 
eriginal  idea  with  which  the  race  started  had  already  be- 
come clouded  by  a  delirium  of  fervency  and  poetry,  which 
appealed,  not  to  the  One  God,  but  to  the  powers  of  nature 
personified.  There  is  hardly  any  manifestation  of  nature 
that  was  not  worshipped  by  the  riahis.  The  sky,  the 
dawn,  the  sun,  the  clouds  for-ever-changing,  the  rain,  the 
storm,  water,  food,  wine,  and  fire — all  these  were  incom- 
prehensible forces  to  the  simple-minded,  and  received 
laodation  on  reverent  knee.  The  elements  in  India  are 
always  to  be  seen  in  their  most  sublime  and  terrer-in- 
spiring  attitudes,  and  in  an  impulsive  age  they  were  the 
only  powers  invoked.  Professor  Wilson  expressly  says 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  authors  of  the  hymns  entertained 
any  belief  in  a  Creator  or  Buler  of  the  universe.  We  give 
them  full  credit  for  the  exalted  ideas^  feelings,  and  aspira«» 
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tioBft  exfveesed  bgr  tkem;  but  it  would  not  be  true  to 
Meert  tbat  iSmr  wordiip  ever  roee-— exeept  in  a  verjr  un- 
dietuaiguidiable  fom — abore   tbe  worship  of  the  great 
olgects  bj  which  they  were  surrounded.     The  deities 
principaUy  invoked  were  Agni,  ludra,  Mitra,  YaintQa,  etc., 
for  the  plain  reason  that  the  rithis  were  mainly  husband* 
men,  much  dependent  on  the  favour  of  ram,  warmth,  and 
fresh  breezes  for  suocessM  cultivation.    The  first  form  of 
woraliip  was  apparently  confined  to  the  adoration  of  the 
elements  only;  but  to  this  was  soon  added  that  of  the 
stars  and  planets,  which  raised  tbe  sun,  as  chief  of  the 
heavenly  host,  to  the  significant  position  indicated  by  the 
QAyatri  still  repeated  by  the  Brdhmans :  '  Om !  Ikirth ! 
Sky  I  Heavens !  We  meditate  on  the  adorable  light  of  that 
divine  ruler,  the  Sun ;  may  it  direct  our  intellects !'    They 
raised  no  temples,  nor   made  unto  themselves  graven 
images  in  those  days,  to  represent  any  of  these  powers ; 
we  find  each  of  them  addressed  by  turns  as  tbe  Supreme 
Buler,  Agni  being  called  *  the  ruler  of  the  universe,*  Indra 
'the  strongest  of  aU,'  Snijya  'the  divine  ruler,'  and  Soma 
'  he  that  conquers  every  one ;'  and  there  was  no  comp6ti-> 
tion  between  them  as  existed  between  the  gods  of  a  later 
age.    But  we  search  in  vain  for  any  direct  xeference  to 
the  One  God  who  had  been  previously  worshipped,  or  even 
to  a  God  superior  to  the  rest ;  and  in  sheer  despair  we  are 
content  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  Yaska,  that  all  the 
numerous  names  to  which  adoration  was  offered  were  re- 
solvable into  the  different  titles  of  Agni,  whose  place  was 
on  the  earth,  Y&yu  or  Indra,  whose  place  was  in  the  air, 
and  Surjya,  whose  place  was  in  the  heavens ;  and  that 
those  three  names  again  were  resolvable  into  that  of  God. 
'  That  which  is  one,'  says  the  Rig  Ved,  *  the  wise  call  it  ^ 
many ;'   and,  similarly,  Yaska  observes :  *  Owing  to  the 
greatness  of  the  Deity,  one  soul  is  celebrated  by  the  rieiMs 
as  if  it  were  many.*  But  this  is  only  a  forced  explanation ; 
and,  besides  that,  the  mere  admission  of  a  superior  god  is 
not  monotheism. 

Tbe  great  deities  of  the  Chlianda  and  Mantra  periods 
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.'were  Jndra  and  Yaxuna,  and  ^fter  them'Agni  and  Surjya. 
India  was  tlie  lord  of  the  firmament,  Yanma  of  space, 
Agni  of  fire,  and  Surjya  of  the  suii.  The  hymns  addressed 
to  them  are  all  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  they  overflow 
with  the  most  endearing  and  reverential  afiection.  There 
is  no  poetry  simpler  or  more  fervent  than  that  to  be 
found  in  them ;  no  attempt  at  display  is  made  in  them ; 
they  are  merely  genuine  outpourings  of  the  heart,  ex- 
pressed in  such  words  as  came  up  to  the  lips  of  themselves, 
the  divinities  applied  to  being  addressed  as  living  exists* 
ences,  to  whom  each  father  of  a  family  offered  his  adora- 
tion. The  head  of  each  family  was  the  priest  in  his  own 
house:  he  kindled  the  sacred  fire  with  his  own  hands; 
praised  the  gods,  or  solicited  their  aid  or  forbearance; 
offered  them  choice  articles  of  food,  such  as  barley,  milk, 
butter,  and  the  soma  juice,  through  the .  medium  of  fire ; 
and  prayed  for  the  destruction  of  his  sins,  and  for  immor- 
tality as  the  recompense  of  his  devotion.  But  he  prayed 
not  to  the  One  God  without  a  second,  whom  he  had  ceased 
to  remember :  something  that  represented  that  One  Qod 
to  his  visual  organ  was  the  object  to  which  he  appealed. 

The  riahis  worshipped  the  objects  of  nature  as  living 
existences,  offered  their  own  sacrifices  and  devotions  to 
them,  and  performed  their  own  domestic  rites.  This  was 
the  first  or  patriarchal  development  of  the  Yedic  faith. 
Their  descendants,  in  course  of  time,  came  in  contact  with 
other  races,  and  naturally  claimed  superiority  over  them. 
The  original  usages  of  the  Yedic  era  had  therefore,  in  their 
age,  to  be  considerably  altered  and  modified.  The  changes 
which  came  thus  to  be  introduced  are  fully  explained  by 
the  Yedic  divisions  of  SarJiitas,  BrdhmanaSy  and  Upan- 
ishobda.  The  first  additions  to  the  old  lyrical  songs,  which 
represented  the  patriarchal  era,  were  the  dogmatical  ritual 
commentaries  called  the  Br£hmanas,  by  which  the  house- 
holder was  made  to  resign  his  place  of  privilege  to  the 
Poorohit  especially  selected  to  chant  the  sacred  hynms. 
The  geographical  development  of  the  race  having  widened, 
the  worship  of  the  gods  was  piadQ  tp  assume  a  greater 
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significance  to  mark  the  separation  of  the  devaJtds  from  the 
aborigines.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  the  introduction 
of  rituals  and  fixed  sacrifices,  and  they  were  unhesitatingly 
put  in,  together  with  a  multitude  of  details  that  necessi- 
tated the  creation  of  a  sacerdotal  class.  The  word  '  Brdh- 
mana '  simply  signifies  *  prayer ;'  and  those  were  now  so 
named  who  occupied  themselves  exclusively  in  prayers. 
In  the  patriarchal  period  every  householder  prayed  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  his  family,  and  was  a  Brdhman. 
But  the  wider  development  that  followed  made  the  work 
too  tedious  for  the  householder  to  discharge.  The  devaida^ 
therefore,  who  still  occupied  themselves  in  this  way,  con- 
tinued to  be  called  Br&hmans,  while  other  duties  and  other 
distinguishing  epithets  were  assigned  to  the  rest  of  the 
race,  and  to  the  other  classes  which  were  simultaneously 
//*  created.  The  collective  doctrine  of  sacrifices  was  also,  for 
its  ritual  connection  with  prayers,  called  the  Brdhmanaa 
of  the  Veda. 

Besides  these,  other  changes  were  introduced  by  the 
additions  made  intermediately  to  the  SaTthitas,  or  collec- 
tions of  hymns  and  prayers.    All  the  hymns  were  not 
equally  old;  several  centuries  intervened  between  the 
oldest  and  the  latest :  and  considerable  were  the  modifica- 
tions effected  in  religious  beliefs  and  ideas  by  the  additions 
thus  made.    The  oldest  of  the  Yedic  gods  were  Mitra  and 
Yaruna,  both  of  whom  were  also  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Persians.    Indra  superseded  Mitra  in  India,  ap- 
parently, after  the  termination  of  the  Ahoor  war,  for  he 
is   only  mentioned  as  conquering  the  daayaSy  not  the 
dhoora.    'Xhou  didst  subdue  the  daayaSy  and  gave  the 
people  to  the  Arya ;' '  thou  hast  subjected  all  the  distracted 
daaya  peoples  to  the  Arya ;'  such  is  the  burden  of  all  the 
hymns  addressed  to  him ;  and  what  is  true  of  Indra  is  also 
true  of  several  other  gods.     The  deposition  or  supersession 
of  deities  is  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  religious 
transitions  in  India.    It  was  most  prominent  during  the 
Pouranic  era,  but  was  far  from  being  unusual  in  the  Yedic 
times.    It  clearly  marks  different  stages  in  the  progress  of 
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the  same  people,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  oonvuleioits 
which  were  caused  by  Buddhism  and  the  philosophers. 

The  Vedic  gods  were  altogether  thirty-three  in  number, 
and  the  Satapatha  Brdhmama  explains  that  they  com- 
prised eight  V4sus,  eleven  Eudras,  twelve  Adityas,  and 
the  Heaven  and  the  Earth,  otherwise  called  Dyaus  and 
Prithivi  Apart  from  these  were  counted  the  Aswinis  and 
the  Maruts ;  and  texts  are  not  wanting  which  increased 
the  number  yet  further.  The  word  '  Bruhmu '  occurs  once 
only  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Rig  Ved,  as  a  name  of 
Indra.  The  names  of  Vishnu  and  Budra  are  more  fre- 
quently repeated;  but  they  figured  generally  as  unim- 
portant divinities.  Umd  was  known  as  Ambika,  an  insig- 
nificant deity.  The  position  of  Lakshmi  was  yet  more 
indefinite,  the  Atharvdn  Ved  pronouncing  her  to  be  an 
unholy  deity,  or  rather  that  there  were  a  plurality  of 
Lakshmis^  of  whom  some  were  good  and  some  bad  ;  and 
the  two  greatest  elements  of  later  Hinduism — ^the  Tri- 
murti  and  the  Li/aga'tn — ^were  altogether  unknown.  A 
triad  of  Agni,  V£yu,  and  Surjya  was  recognised,  but  no 
Trvm/wrti,  The  rishia  praised  and  exalted  the  powers  of 
natura  as  conscious  and  volitional  agents,  but  gave  them 
no  outward  form ;  nor  did  they  acquire  any  till  the  age  of 
the  Pur6m8,  The  rishia,  in  worshipping  them,  did  not 
even  acknowledge  their  own  inferiority  to  them.  They 
believed  themselves  to  be  independent  of  the  gods,  and 
gifted  with  an  inherent  capacity  of  raising  themnelves  to 
an  equality  in  power  with  them,  or  even  to  a  superiority 
over  them,  which  Indra  achieved ;  and  this  we  may  re- 
ceive as  a  distinct  assurance  that,  subsequent  to  the  earliest 
period,  men  (ancestors)  began  to  be  deified  by  the  Br4h- 
mans  along  with  the  powers  of  nature,  which  in  time 
helped  the  Pwr&na  to  create  the  huge  fabric  they  set  up. 
All  creatures  came  from  Prajapati,  including  the  gods. 
The  gods  and  the  asoors  were  originally  on  a  footing  of 
equality.  Their  derivation,  in  fact,  was  almost,  though 
not  precisely,  the  same — the  gods  being  the  children  of 
Aditi,  the  primeval  mother,  and  the  asoors  of  Diti,  her 
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rival  in  beauty  and  worth.  The  gods  became  SHperior 
only  from  continence  and  austerity ;  and  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  men  from  raising  themselves  in  the  same  way  to 
an  equality  of  rank  with  them. 

This  was  the  mythological  phase  of  Vedism ;  but  there 
is  a  better  one  to  notice,  namely,  the  last.  The  simple 
poetry  of  the  Ch'handaand  Mantra  periods  was  substituted 
by  the  legends  of  the  Br&hmaua  period  after  an  interval 
of  about  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  when  the 
hjonn-singers  dwindled  down  to  sacrifice-celebrants.  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  human  mind;  it 
rather  gave  birth  to  a  revulsion  of  feelings — a  strenuous 
effort  to  go  back  to  the  First  Cause.  The  deep  truth  latent 
in  all  religions  was  now  again  sedulously  sought  for,  and 
traced.  The  name  of  Bruhmu  is  referred  to  in  the  Sd/m 
Ved  as  a  *  beautiful  glory,'  to  which  everything  that  is 
brightest  and  everything  that  is  deepest  belongs.  It  is 
more  mystically  alluded  to  in  aU  the  four  Veda  in  the 
following  words  respectively:  *This  is  Bruhmu,'  *I  am 
Bruhmu,'  '  That  art  thou,'  '  The  soul  is  Bruhmu,'  The 
White  Tajur  Ved  goes  further,  and  explicitly  declares  him 
to  be — *  the  god  who  pervades  all  regions,'  *  the  first-bom,' 
*  in  whom  this  world  is  absorbed,'  and  '  to  whom  all  crea^ 
tures  owe  their  being.'  Besides  these  texts,  there  is  the 
celebrated  hymn  in  the  Rig  Ved  upon  which  the  Veddm/ta 
is  based :  *  Then  there  was  no  entity  nor  nonentity ;  no 
world,  nor  sky,  nor  aught  above  it ;  nothing  anywhere,  in 
the  happiness  of  any  one  involving  or  involved.  Death 
was  not,  nor  then  was  immortality.  But  That'  (inter- 
preted to  mean  the  Supreme  Being)  'breathed  without 
afflation,  single  with  Swad'dha — her  who  is  sustained 
within  him.  Other  than  him  nothing  existed.  Darkness 
there  was ;  the  universe  was  enveloped  in  darkness,  and 
was  undistinguishable  like  waters,'  etc.  The  idea  which 
these  passages  suggested  was  now  recalled  with  alacrity, 
and  was  worked  upon  till  it  became  the  basis  of  the 
Upanishads. 

The  return  to  the  original  idea  of  God  may  be  dated 
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from  this  period,  the  age  of  the  Upaniahads.  But  the 
'  beautiful  glory/  as  the  8dm  Ved  calls  it,  was  unfortu- 
nately enveloped  in  deep  speculation,  bordering  on  mys- 
ticism ;  the  efforts  to  regain  the  lost  faith  got  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  a  misdirected  philosophy.  The  absolute 
of  the  Upaniahads  is  the  neuter  Bruhmu — the  root  of  all 
creatures,  their  resting-place,  their  foundation,  and  all 
that ;  but  still  a  being  who  is  represented  in  the  Upani- 
shada  themselves  to  be  '  like  one  asleep/  The  Upaniahada 
are  ordinarily  counted  as  fifty  in  number ;  and  the  Vedan- 
tists  assign  peculiar  respect  to  them,  as  being  the  last 
and  therefore  the  most  matured  expression  of  faith  of  the 
Vedic  age.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  parts  of  the  Veds 
now  read.  But  the  faith  they  introduced  was  scarcely 
more  satisfying  than  that  of  the  Sanhitaa.  The  fervent 
simplicity  of  the  hymns  was  given  up  for  a  speculative 
theism  which  did  not  come  within  the  grasp  of  conscious- 
ness; the  sublimest  conceptions  of  the  Deity  were  dis- 
figured by  being  commingled  with  the  abstrusest  dogmas 
of  metaphysics.  No  phase  of  the  Vedic  faith,  therefore, 
supplied  what  the  human  heart  stood  in  need  of — a  pro- 
vident and  sympathetic  ruler  of  the  universe. 

The  morality  of  the  Veds  is  more  undeniable  than  their 
theism.  Even  the  hymns  of  the  Ch'handa  period,  if 
thqr'aTe  childish,  are  not  impure.  Notwithstanding  the 
designation  of  Sruti  applied  to  them,  the  riahia  distinctly 
claim  their  authorship,  and — David-like — apply  to  the 
gods  addressed  for  a  variety  of  temporal  blessings — such 
as  strength,  long-life,  offspring,  riches,  cattle,  food,  rain, 
and  victory ;  but  they  also  pray  for  the  enlightenment  of 
their  minds,  forgiveness  of  their  offences,  and  admission 
into  paradise.  The  references  to  a  future  and  immortal 
life  are  very  distinct.  *  Place  me,  0  Purified !  in  that 
imperishable  and  unchangeable  world  where  perpetual 
light  and  glory  are  found.  Make  me  immortal  where 
King  Yama  dwells,  where  the  sanctuary  of  the  sky 
exists,  where  the  great  waters  flow/  This,  it  appears 
to  us,  was  a  very  exalted  aspiration  for  the  age  in 
which  it  was  expressed.     We  observe,  in  passing,  that 
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the  fondness  for  water  is  frequently  repeated,  and  that 
water,  or  Appa^  is,  as  the  primitive  element,  identified 
with  God,  or  N&r&yana,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Hindus  did  not  emigrate  from  a  colder  climate 
than  India.    Unfortunately,  we  at  the  same  time  find  a 
fondness  expressed  for  strong  drink,  which  strengthens 
the  argument  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  same  extent 
'We  have  drunk  the  Soma,  we  have  become  immortal, 
we  have  entered  into  light.     What  can  an  enemy  now 
do  to  us  ?'    Sv/nUpdnam  is  also  spoken  of  besides  Soma- 
pdnam,  that  is,    dram-drinking  as  distinguished    from 
wine-drinking;  and  in  the  Satapatha  BrdhmaTia,  a  son 
of  Tvashtri  is  represented  as  having  three  mouths,  one 
of  which  was  Scyrrio-drvnker,  another  Surd-drimJcer^  and 
a  third  the  consumer  of  other  things  ;   two  inlets  for 
wine  and  spirits,  against   one  for  all  other  articles  of 
food !    But,  for  all  that,  we  need  not  conclude  that  the 
ancient  Hindus  were  vicious  to  the  extent  that  their 
partiality  for  strong  drink  would  indicate.    The  juice  of 
the  Soma  plant  apart,  the  other  religious  offerings  were 
all  extremely  innocent ;  and  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Brihmans  was  no  richer  in 
that  age  than  it  is  at  present.    They  called  themselves 
Arya,  or  respectable,  and  were  so  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  the  fathers  of  families  living  the  life  of  riahis,  or 
penitents.    As  an  exceptional  case  only,  we  read  in  the 
Mig  Ved  of  Yama  holding  a  dialogue  with  his  twin-sister 
Yamuna  for  the  purpose  of  seducing  her ;  but  we  read 
there  also  that  she  rejected  his  solicitations  with  indignant 
expostulation.    The  morality  of  the  Shastras  mus(^  have 
been  yet  further  improved  in  the  age  of  the  Upaniahads^ 
which  enjoined  constant  meditation  on  Bruhmu  and  the 
extinction  of  all  consciousness  of  outward  things  as  the 
only  means  for  securing  salvation.    The  control  of  the 
appetites  and  passions  was  necessarily  implied,  and  for  it 
the  meditation  of  the  divine  nature  was  expressly  pre- 
scribed.   The  ethics  of  Yedism,  therefore,  appears  at  all 
times  to  have  been  unimpeachable,  however  much  its 
idea  of  the  godhead  might  have  been  defective. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BUDDHISM;  OLD  AND  LATER. 

The  first  resolute  protest  against  the  nature-worship  of 
the  Veda  was  that  of  Buddhism,  which  originated  with 
the  philosophers,  as  its  very  name — the  religion  of  intelli- 
gence— implies.  The  intellectual  portion  of  the  Hindus 
revolted  early  against  the  principles  of  faith  inculcated  by 
the  Yedic  hymns,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  repudiate  them. 
It  is  not,  ^  has  been  generally  held,  that  Buddhism  warred 
against  Mythology  only,  and  rejected  it.  Buddhism  went 
much  further,  for  it  warred  against  Vedism  in  its  integrity, 
and  ignored  it. 

The  age  of  Buddhism  has  not  yet  been  precisely  ascer- 
tained; but  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  it  commenced 
with  Sakya  Muni,  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ 
The  religion  promulgated  by  Sakya  has  now  existed  for  two 
thousand  and  five  hundred  years,  but  the  older  phases  of 
the  faith  were  at  least  a  thousand  years  more  ancient,  or 
perhaps  earlier  still,  though  the  roots  then  lay  hid  under 
ground,  and  the  heresy  was  yet  a  sapling.  The  question — 
'  Which  is  more  ancient,  Vedism  or  Buddhism  V  has  been 
raised  and  discussed ;  bat  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  does 
not  really  arise,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  reli- 
gion of  India  was  the  worship  of  nature  and  the  elements. 
There  is  as  little  doubt,  however,  that  Buddhism  was 
almost  coeval  with  that  worship,  which  in  the  very  first 
ages  the  philosophers  refused  to  accept ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  heresy  was  inaugurated  by  Boodh, 
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or  Buddha,  tlie  son  of  Soma  and  grandson  of  Atri,  that  is, 
with  the  veiy  cammencement  of  the  Lunar  race.  In  the 
home  of  the  Brahmans  there  were  renegades  and  6iy(H)r% 
who  had  managed  to  enter  India  along  with  their  adver- 
saries ;  and  we  actually  read  in  later  accounts  of  resident 
asoors,  such  as  Bivana,  Sisupala,  Jarasandha^  Banasur, 
and  others.  What  so  natural  then»  but  that  these  should 
combine  to  set  up  their  own  religion  among  themselves  iu 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  camp  ?  This  would  make  Buddh- 
ism at  once  a  philosophical,  religious,  and  political  protest 
against  Yedism ;  and  this  it  doubtless  was  from  the  com- 
mencement. The  invasions  of  the  Scythic  races,  if  distinct 
from  those  of  the  Aryans,  might  also  account  for  its 
introduction ;  and  from  an  historical  point  of  view  it  does 
seem  as  if  the  original  Buddha  and  Oghuz  Khan  were 
tlie  same.  The  precise  date  of  neither  can  now  be  given ; 
but  the  Pad/ma  Purdn  contains  a  passage  which  clearly 
affirms  that  Buddhism  was  older  than  Yedantism,  that  is, 
anterior  to  the  era  of  the  Arunyakds  and  Upaniahada. 
Says  Mah&deva  to  F&rvati :  '  Listen,  goddess,  while  I 
declare  to  you  the  works  of  darkness.  The  Saiva  system 
was  declared  by  myself.  The  Vaitieshika,  Nyaya,  and 
Sankhya  systems  were  declared  by  sages  penetrated  by 
my  power.  The  MiwATisA  was  composed  by  Jaimani, 
on  atheistic  principles ;  so  too  the  abominable  Charvdkd 
doctrine  was  declared  by  Vrihaspati;  while  Vishnu,  iu 
the  form  of  *  Buddha,  promulgated  the  false  system  of 
BvddJiiam,  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  daityas. 
Myself,  O  goddess!  then  uttered  in  the  Kali  Yug  the 
false  doctrines  of  the  VeddrUa.*  This  quite  supports  the 
view  we  have  taken  that  some  of  the  asoors  or  daityas 
did  settle  in  India,  and  in  doing  so  brought  with  them 
the  germs  of  that  religion  which  was  afterwards  expanded 
all  over  the  eastern  world,  from  Kamschatka  to  Ceylon. 

The  account  which  the  Buddhas  give  of  their  faith  is  not 
unaccordant  with  the  theory  above  explained.  'In  the 
beginning,  when  all  was  perfect  void  and  the  firmaments 
were  not,  then  Adi  Buddha,  the  stainless,  was  revealed  in 
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flame.'  'He  in  whom  are  the  three  gv/nas,  who  is  the 
Mahdmurti  and  the  Viswarupa,  became  manifest — ^the 
self-existent  great  Buddha,  the  Adin&th,  the  Maheshwara.' 
'  He  is  the  cause  of  all  existence  in  the  three  worlds,  and 
the  cause  of  their  weU  being.  From  his  profound  medita- 
tion was  the  universe  produced/  *  He  is  self-existent,  the 
Iswara,  the  sum  of  perfection,  the  infinite ;  void  of  members 
and  passions.  All  things  are  types  of  him,  but  he  has  no 
type ;  he  is  the  form  of  all  things,  and  yet  formless  him- 
self.' '  He  is  the  essence  of  all  essences ;  the  sum  of  all 
perfections;  infinite,  eternal,  and  without  members  or 
passions.'  'What  tongue  can  utter  thy  praise,  thou  of 
whose  being  there  is  no  cause  but  thy  own  will  V 

Their  godhead  thus  defined,  the  Buddhas  affirm  that, 
besides  this  Adi-Buddha,  there  are  five  Dhy6m,i  or  celestial 
Buddhas,  who  were  brought  into  existence  by  the  desire  of 
Adi-Buddha,  and  who  in  their  turn  called  forth  five  others, 
the  BuddJia-SwataSj  or  the  sons  of  the  Buddhas,  by  whom 
the  universe  was  created.  But  the  design  of  Buddhism 
was  not  to  teach  cosmogony,  and  hence  the  Mdnuski  or 
human  Buddhas^  who  were  called  forth  to  develop  the 
religion,  come  at  once  to  the  foreground.  '  Adi-Buddha 
was  never  seen ;  he  is  merely  light'  The  Dhydni  Buddhas 
and  the  Bvddha-Svxitaa  are  like  him ;  they  created  the 
universe,  but,  that  done,  have  remained  quiescent  ever 
since :  and  hence  it  devolved  on  the  Mdnuahi  Buddhas  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  mankind.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  series  of  instructors  is  very  ancient,  as  several 
of  them  are  said  to  have  lived  in  the  ScUya  Yug,  the  first 
or  golden  age.  Their  number  is  variously  given  from  seven 
to  thirty ;  but  most  authorities  set  it  down  at  twenty-five, 
and  give  the  names  as  follows :  (1)  Dip^nkara,  (2)  Kon- 
dona,  (3)  Mangala,  (4)  Sumana,  (5)  Bevata,  (6)  Sabhita, 
(7)  Anomadarsi,  (8)  Padama,  (9)  Ndrada,  (10)  Padamat- 
tara,  (11)  Sumeda,  (12)  Sujata,  (13)  Priyadarsi,  (14)  Attha- 
darsi,  (15)  Dharmadarsi,  (16)  Sid'dhirtha,  (17)  Tissoo, 
(18)  Phussoo,  (19)  Wopdssi,  (20)  Sikhi,  (21)  Wessibhu, 
(22)  Eikutsanda,  (23)  Konagamma,  (24)   Kasyapa,  and 
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(25)  S&kya.  The  identity  of  these  names  with  those  of 
sages  mentioned  in  the  Brahman  records  cannot  be  estab^ 
lished  in  every  case ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  token  for 
granted  that  the  first,  Dip&nkara,  which  means  'light- 
maker/  was  the  same  with  Boodh,  the  son  of  the  '  Moon/ 
from  whom  the  commencement  of  Buddhism  may  be  dated. 
The  wars  between  the  Solar  and  Lunar  races  were  probably 
the  very  first  wars  waged  between  the  Br&hmans  and  the 
Buddhas,  and  the  first  overthrow  of  Buddhism  seems  to 
have  been  signalized  by  the  triumplis  of  Parusr&m  and 
Bdmchandra.  The  religion  was  revived  in  the  age  of  the 
MaJidhhdmt,  simultaneously  by  Jar&sandh^  at  Magadha, 
Kangsa  at  Mathoord,  and  Naraka  at  Banga,  with  all  of 
whom  Krishna  fought  in  vindication  of  the  Brihman  cause 
till  they  were  overthrown.  Nay,  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the 
sanguinary  war  of  the  MahdbhdrtU  was  not  a  war  between 
the  Br&hmans  and  the  Buddhists,  the  former  being  repre- 
sented by  Krishna  and  the  latter  by  Duryodhon,  though 
Buddhism  did  not  die  out  a  second  time  till  the  age  of 
Eipoonjaya  of  Magadha,  in  b.c.  900.  It  was  next  revived 
by  S&kya  in  b.c.  588,  after  which  it  fluctuated  till  the  time 
of  Yindus&ra  and  Asoka,  the  last  of  whom  placed  it  on 
its  finnest  basis. 

If  the  Br&hmans  did  not  understand  chronology  the 
Buddhists  did  so  still  less,  and  hence  the  history  of  their 
faith  cannot  be  very  precisely  traced,  nor  even  its  land- 
marks  determined.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it 
existed  long  before  the  era  of  S&kya ;  and  if  any  evidence  of 
this  were  wanted  that  of  Fa  Hian,  the  Chinese  traveller, 
is  conclusive.  He  says  that,  when  he  visited  India,  he 
found  one  sect  in  it  which  acknowledged  the  Buddhas 
anterior  to  S&kya,  but  rejected  him ;  and  all  over  India, 
though  writers  differ  as  to  the  number  of  Buddhas  who  pre- 
ceded S&kya,  no  one  maintains  that  there  were  none.  The 
Buddhists  affirm  that  all  these  Buddhas  taught  the  same 
doctrines  which  S&kya,  or  the  Buddha  par  excellence,  was 
the  first  to  record  and  widely  promulgate.  They  did  not 
originate  the  doctrines,  for,  like  the  SnUi  of  the  Br&h- 
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mans,  the  Buddha  tnitras  were  all  tittered  by  Adi-Buddha, 
or  God.  The  Mdnushi  Buddhas  merely  passed  them  on, 
one  from  another,  till  Sakya  '  reduced  the  words  to  order ;' 
so  that  he  acted  towards  them  simply  as  Vyasa  did  towards 
the  VedSy  brought  together  and  recorded  what  had  been 
floating  about  from  mouth  to  mouth  for  ages.  The  Veds 
were  classified  and  recorded  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century  before  Christ;  but  Buddhism  was  only  orally 
known  in  that  age.  It  was  nevertheless  known  very 
extensively,  for  philosopher  after  philosopher  had  main* 
tained  and  promulgated  its  essential  principles;  namely, 
that  existence  is  identical  with  misery,  that  the  cause  of 
misery  is  attachment  to  earthly  things,  and  that  to  set  the 
mind  free  from  this  attachment  ought  to  be  the  chief  object 
of  life.  Sakya's  teachings  are  based  on  these  fundamental 
ideas,  which  are  to  be  found  at  random  in  the  pages  of  the 
Mataya,  Vishnu,  Bhdgabat,  Garura,  and  other  Purdns, 
in  which  the  name  of  Buddha  is  also  mentioned.  In  the 
legacy  of  precepts  which  Sikya  left,  there  was  therefore 
nothing  new.  They  were  all  older  at  least  than  the 
Purdna  named,  and  the  Purdna  were  written  at  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Veda  were  codified. 

Of  course  Poursinism  was  also  simultaneously  developed, 
or,  at  all  events,  it  could  not  have  started  much  later  into 
existence.  But  there  was  this  difference  between  them, 
that  the  one  professed  to  be  deduced  from  the  Veds  and 
was  necessarily  orthodox,  and  was  supported  as  such,  while 
the  other,  if  it  did  not  explicitly  deny  the  authority  of  the 
Veda  at  this  stage,  was  still  never  anxious  to  receive  their 
support,  and  was  necessarily  unorthodox.  Before  the  age 
of  iSakya  the  authority  of  the  Veda  remained  undisputed, 
however  much  their  various  doctrines  may  have  been 
twisted  and  tortured ;  but,  if  not  openly  questioned,  the 
divinity  of  doubt  was  already  at  work,  and  those  who 
rejected  the  never-ceasing  prayers  and  endless  ceremonials 
of  the  Hanhitaa  and  the  Bvdknianaa  for  the  dogmas 
enunciated  by  the  Buddhas,  did  not  ai)ply  to  the  Veda  to 
support   tlicm.      At   this   time,  hov>'cver,   the  prominent 
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feature  of  Buddhism  was  philosophical,  though  coupled, 
indeed,  with  new  phases  of  thought  and  devotion ;  and  this 
character  was  apparently  retained  by  it  throughout  the 
entire  era  of  the  twenty-four  Buddhas  who  preceded  Sakya, 
Akin  to  it  were  the  dogmas  of  Kapila,  codified  by  Iswara 
Krishna,  though  in  them  the  Buddhas  ai-e  expressly  spoken 
of  as  Ndaticas,  or  unbelievers,  simply  because  they  did 
not,  as  has  been  stated,  lean  on  the  Veds  for  support.  The 
Br&hmans  did  not  remain  silent  spectators  of  what  they 
deemed  to  be  the  advances  of  atheism.  The  controversies 
and  cliallenges  were  constant,  and  called  forth  all  the 
talent  so  largely  displayed  on  both  sides.  But  it  was  not 
for  controversy  to  decide  religious  supremacy;  it  was 
mainly  the  arm  of  power  that  regulated  the  scale.  When 
the  kings  were  Buddhists,  the  Brahmans  were  obliged  to 
submit ;  when  the  kings  were  Brahmans  or  adherents  of 
the  Brahmans,  the  reformers  went  to  the  wall :  and  thus 
matters  went  on  till  the  age  of  Siikya.  How  S4kya  re*- 
coined  the  faith  for  the  currency  he  gave  to  it,  has  now  to 
be  explained. 

By  birth  Sdkya  was  a  Kshetriya  prince,  and  Buddhism 
before  his  time  was  confined  apparently  to  the  Kshetriya 
race.  His  personal  name  was  Sid'dhirtha,  Sdkya  being 
only  a  family-name  which  was  especially  adopted  by  him 
apparently  to  distinguish  him  from  another  Buddha 
(the  sixteenth)  who  had  preceded  him.  In  youth  his 
mind  was  formed  in  the  school  of  the  Brihmans.  He 
studied  Brahman  philosophy  and  underwent  Brahman 
rites;  but  was  dissatisfied  with  the  result.  He  then 
lived  for  six  years  in  retu'ement,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gy^i,  and  watched  and  prayed  till  he  attained  the  state 
of  a  Buddha,  becoming  the  wisest  and  most  perfect  of  the 
Buddhas,  and  therefore  tit  to  codify  that  religion  which  had 
hitherto  been  communicated  orally.  He  did  not  write 
down  anything  himself.  Like  all  great  philosophers  of  the 
ancient  world,  he  taught  by  conversation  only;  but  his 
precepts  were  remembered  and  repeated,  and  finally 
booked  by  his  disciples.     He  laid  an  injunction  on  them, 
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in  fact,  to  hand  down  to  others  what  they  heard  from 
him;  and  this  trust  was  faithfully  discharged  by  them. 
The  Buddhist  code  consists  of  three  parts,  (1)  Sutras^ 
or  the  discourses  of  Sakya,  also  called  Buddha  Bachana, 
or  the  words  of  Adi-Buddha;  (2)  Vindya,  or  code  of 
morality;  (3)  Abhi  Dharma,  a  system  of  metaphysics. 
The  first  of  them  was  compiled  by  Ananda,  the  favourite 
disciple  of  S&kya ;  the  second  by  Upali ;  the  third  by 
Xasy&pa.  It  is  said  that  the  first  and  second  only  had 
the  sanction  of  the  father-sage,  but  of  the  third  he  was  not 
personally  cognizant.  It  is  known  for  certain  that  S&kya 
regarded  all  metaphysical  discussions  as  vain  and  un- 
profitable, and  frequently  remarked  that  the  ideas  of 
'being'  and  'not  being'  did  not  admit  of  discussion. 

Yedism  was  all  rites  and  prayers ;  the  doctrines  promul- 
gated by  Sakya  professed  to  save  the  soul  by  teaching. 
They  were  founded,  as  we  have  shown  already,  on  a 
distinct  belief  of  God,  who  however  did  not,  it  was  main- 
tained, encumber  himself  with  the  management  of  the 
world.  The  world  is  governed  by  everlasting  laws  of 
nature,  by  obedience  to  which  we  rise,  and  by  disobedience 
faU.  These  laws  cannot  be  set  aside  by  prayers  and 
worship ;  they  were  made  for  being  practised,  and  must 
be  practised.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  faith 
followed  these  general  precepts,  and  were  four  in  number, 
namely,  (1)  that  all  existence  is  evil,  because  existence 
implies  pain,  sorrow,  and  decay ;  (2)  that  the  source  of 
evil  is  the  desire  for  things  which  change  and  pass  away ; 
(3)  that  to  avoid  evil  the  only  way  is  to  seek  for  Nirvdn  ; 
and  (4)  that  the  certain  way  to  find  it  is  by  following  eight 
steps,  namely,  right  belief,  right  judgment,  right  utterance, 
right  motives,  right  occupation,  right  obedience,  right 
memory,  and  right  meditation.  The  search  for  Nirvdn^ 
however,  is  not  the  only  path  open  to  man.  There  are 
two  paths  pointed  out  to  him,  one  leading  to  personal 
happiness  connected  with  personal  existence,  which  can  be 
secured  by  the  good  man  by  the  practice  of  virtues,  and  is 
to  be  enjoyed  in  the  worlds  of  the  gods,  whose  existence 
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was  not  ignored ;  the  other  is  the  high-road  to  Nirvdn, 
which  can  be  attained  only  by  the  highest  perfection  of 
intelligence.  The  former  was  represented  by  Sakya  as 
being  a  state  in  which  the  soul  desires  nothing,  hates 
nothing,  and  feels  nothing  but  universal  love  and  peace ; 
and  he  asserted  that  many  thousands  of  saints  live  so  in 
the  worlds  of  the  gods,  in  countless  hosts.  Of  the  latter 
he  stated :  '  Keeping  fast  hold  of  the  spirit,  absorbed  in 
himself,  the  hermit  breaks  his  shell  and  hastens  awav  from 
it  OS  a  bird  dips  from  the  egg  /  that  is,  to  freedom  and 
light  It  has  been  attempted  to  explain  that  the  Nir^vdn 
of  Buddhism  is  akin  to  annihilation.  But  this  certainly  is 
not  so.  It  simply  means  '  enfranchisement ;'  enfranchise- 
ment from  this  existence,  which  is  evil,  for  an  appreciation 
of  the  etemaL  What  is  annihilated  is  the  mortal  part  of 
man,  his  sins  and  ignorance.  What  are  gained  are  puri- 
fication and  knowledge,  a  knowledge  not  of  things  but  of 
reality,  a  knowledge  of  intelligence  and  of  God.  The  only 
way  of  attaining  this  Nirvdn  is  by  meditation,  which 
necessarily  implies  meditation  on  God.  The  process  of 
meditation  was  then  attempted  to  be  divided  into  stages, 
and  this  launched  the  religion  into  the  wide  sea  of  meta- 
physics. 

Both  for  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  the  religion  of  the 
intellect,  a  number  of  initial  commandments  were  laid 
down  by  Sakya  for  observance,  to  which  particular  im- 
portance was  attached.  These  were:  (1)  Do  not  kill; 
(2)  Do  not  steal;  (3)  Do  not  commit  adultery;  (4)  Do 
not  lie,  and  (5)  Do  not  become  intoxicated.  A  better 
selection  of  primary  rules  could  hardly  have  been  made ; 
but  to  these  five  others  were  added  by  his  disciples, 
showing  clearly  how  little  they  appreciated  the  teaching 
of  their  guide.  These  were :  (6)  Do  not  take  solid  food 
after  noon ;  (7)  Do  not  visit  dances,  singing,  and  theatrical 
representations ;  (8)  Do  not  use  ornaments  and  perfumery ; 
(9)  Do  not  sleep  on  luxurious  beds;  and  (10)  Do  not 
accept  presents  of  gold  and  silver.  It  was  by  additions  of 
this  nature,  and  by  commentaries  and  expositions  thereon, 
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that  the  simplicity  of  Sakya's  teaching  was  destroyed. 
Many  dogmas  were  added  to  the  original  code ;  and  the 
Abhi  DJiarma  of  Kasy&pa  set  up  a  vast  and  alarming 
fabric  of  abstractions  and  metaphysics. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  the  doctrines  of  S&kya.  In 
their  main  features  they  were  identical  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  sages,  hermits,  and  Buddhas  who  had  preceded  him 
on  the  same  track.  But  it  was  he  who,  for  the  first  time, 
expressly  repudiated  the  authority  of  the  Veda,  and, 
preaching  his  religion  from  town  to  town  and  village  to 
village,  invited  to  it  believers  from  all  castes.  For  tlio 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  all  the  bonds  of 
tribe  and  race  were  broken  through,  and  it  was  emphati- 
cally declared  that  the  lot  of  humanity  was  common  and 
the  deliverance  from  it  open  to  all.  Buddhism  was  not 
simply  philosophic ;  though  it  asserted  that  the  search  for 
Nvrvdn  was  the  great  object  of  life,  it  did  not  lose  itself 
in  idle  speculations  only,  for  it  also  encouraged  the  practice 
of  benevolence,  and  prescribed  laws  for  observance  which 
included  all  the  social  duties  of  life  and  all  the  political 
duties  of  a  citizen.  The  practical  benevolence  of  the 
religion  was  unmistakable;  its  appeal  to  reason  and 
common-sense  was  as  clear  as  noonday ;  and  more  con- 
verts were  made  by  it  than  Mahomedanism  was  able  to 
secure  by  an  appeal  to  force,  or  Christianity  by  an  appeal 
to  faith.  It  had  this  further  advantage  to  back  it,  that, 
unlike  the  religions  of  ihe  Jews  and  the  Br&hmans,  it 
required  no  sacrifice  but  that  of  the  heart,  no  blood- 
offerings  of  any  description.  It  set  its  face  even  against 
bodily  austerity,  which  it  condemned  as  much  as  evil  lusts. 
All  the  penances  and  mortifications  it  required  were  those 
of  the  heart,  which  alone  could  purify  it 

Buddhism  ignored  the  Veds;  but  it  did  not  ignore 
Bl'&hmanism  :  it  only  offered  a  better  way.  The  character 
and  tone  of  the  religion  were  the  highest  that  could  have 
been  assumed.  It  looked  sorrowfully  at  life;  asked 
neither  for  riches,  pleasures,  nor  power;  sought  for 
salvation    or  freedom    only  by  virtue,  self-denial,  and 
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knowledfje ;  and  was  full  of  boundless  charity  towards 
all.  Patience,  humility,  and  forgiveness  of  injuries  are  all 
Buddha  virtues ;  a  reverence  for  truth,  chastity,  and  tem- 
perance its  cardinal  doctrines ;  the  safety  of  the  soul  its 
greatest  concern.  The  mass  of  mankind  did  not  care  for 
the  met-aphysics  which  enshrouded  it;  their  faith  was 
confined  to  the  simple  tenet  that  goodness  in  this  life  will 
secure  happiness  in  the  next.  It  was  this  which  brought 
in  a  new  era  of  social  and  moral  reform  in  a  country  where 
it  was  now,  almost  for  the  first  time,  announced  to  the 
masses  that  virtue  is  pleasing  to  Grod  and  sin  offensive  to 
Him.  With  this  beautiful  doctrine.  Buddhism  proclaimed 
equality  and  firatemity  as  fundamental  principles  of  reli- 
gion, and  thus  was  it  enabled  in  a  short  time  to  divide  the 
empire  of  opinion  nearly  equally  with  Brahmanism.  Mr. 
Prinsep  proves,  on  the  evidence  of  coins  and  inscriptions, 
that  India  was  under  the  sway  of  Buddhistic  kings  when 
Alexander  invaded  the  country ;  and  Colonel  Sykes  is  posi- 
tive that  Buddhism  prevailed  over  it  generally  from  the  time 
of  Sakya  to  a.d.  700.  Of  course  the  Brahmans  disputed 
the  ground  with  the  Buddhists  inch  by  inch ;  but,  at  the 
time  indicated,  the  country  was  fairly  divided  between  the 
two  faiths. 

The  chief  drawback  of  Buddhism  was  that  it  was  a  %aA 
religion ;  preaching  sadness  through  life,  sadness  through 
transmigrations,  sadness  that  seeks  salvation  by  enfran- 
chisement I  But  this  did  not  act  as  a  determent,  for  even 
this  sadness  of  it  had  a  silent  charm.  The  goodness  of 
life  which  it  inculcated  carried  with  it  its  own  reward ; 
and  the  enfranchisement  from  evil  it  aspired  to  could  nol 
fail  to  make  the  heart  light  and  buoyant.  There  was  no 
counterpart  to  its  doctrines  in  the  belief  of  the  Br^hmans. 
In  some  points  only  did  Buddhism  agree  with  Yedantism ; 
but  these  were  mere  philosophical  points,  and  even  in 
respect  to  them  the  consonance  was  partial.  Both  con- 
sidered existence  to  be  an  evil,  both  sought  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  soul  by  abstract  meditation,  both  con- 
sidered aotive  virtues  to  be  of  secondary  importance ;  but 
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"while  Vedantism  upheld  ahaorptwn  into  the  Deity  as  the 
final  result  to  be  wished  for.  Buddhism  was  content  to 
look  out  only  for  emancipation  from  an  evil  existence  as 
its  greatest  reward ;  while  the  one  considered  works  to  be 
fetters,  and  all  fetters,  whether  of  gold  or  iron,  to  be  equally 
inconvenient,  the  other  insisted  on  the  practice  of  virtue 
by  aU  who  aspired  either  for  personal  happiness  or  for 
liberation. 

But  how  did  such  a  religion  descend  to  the  Ll&m&-ism 
of  the  present  day,  with  its  shaven  priests,  rosaries,  bells, 
and    confessions  ?      The    answer   is :    From    the    cold 
philosophy  and  mischievous  monachism  which  the  dis- 
ciples of  S&kya  added  to  it.      *  A  hare  fell  in  with  a 
tiger;  by  means  of  Yatna  (perseverance)  the  hare  threw 
the  tiger  into  a  well.    Hence  it  follows  that  Tcdna  pre- 
vails over  physical  force,  knowledge,  and  the  Mantras  / 
and  so  Yatna  was  cultivated,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
virtues.   But,  unfortunately,  the  duties  enjoined  by  Yatna 
were  very  severe ;  few  could  really  practise  them :  and 
so  the  seekers  of  knowledge,  affecting  Yatna  but  not 
practising  the  duties  required  by  it,  settled  down  into  a 
caste  of  monks  and  nuns,  who  sought  for  Nirvdn  without 
understanding  what  it  meant.    It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  teachings  of  S&kya  sank  down  into  Pharisaism,  and 
that  the  fragments  of  his  body  who  denied  worship  to  the 
gods  came  to  be  deified.     Mr.  Wheeler  contends  that  the 
relics  of  Sakya  are  not  worshipped  as  gods,  but  merely  as 
the  memorials  of  a  great  teacher.    The  apology  is  very  in- 
sufficient.   If  the  tooth  of  S&kya  can  be  revered  unblamed, 
why  should  not  the  lingam  of  MahCideva  receive  its  share 
of  deference  ?      It  is  certain  that  S&kya  himself  would 
have  protested  most  loudly  against  the  impiety. 

In  India  a  vigorous  protest  was  made  against  such 
laches  by  the  godliness  of  Asoka,  or  Priyadarsi,  a  king  of 
Magadha,  who  greatly  improved  the  Buddhists'  faith. 
His  edicts  inculcated  goodness,  virtue,  kindness,  and  piety 
as  being  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  religion,  and  en- 
joined the  cultivation  of  Lharma  as  being  more  urgently 
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neeeBaary  than  abstraetion  or  monastic  diaciplinei    The 
division  thus  made  was  perpetuated  by  the  distinctions 
now  called  '  litUe  Vehicle'  and  '  Laige  Vehicle/  of  which 
the  fiist  has  reference  to  moral  daties^  and  the  second  to 
intdlectual  development.    With  these  edicts,  Asoka  sent 
out  nnmerous  missionary  monks  to  preach  the  religion^ 
not  only  thron^ont  Indi%  but  to  all  the  snironnding 
countries,  by  which  means  it  was  most  extensively  pro- 
pagated.    Vedism  was  not  known  out  of  India ;  the 
religion  of  Zoro&ster  never  wandered  beyond  the  confines 
of  Persia ;  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  were  circumscribed 
within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  but  Buddhism, 
thrown  broad-cast  nearly  all  over  Eastern  Asia»  took  root 
in  every  place. 

Of  the  revolution  which  subverted  it  in  India^  much  is 
not  known ;  but  it  was  not  from  any  defect  of  doctrine, 
but  by  the  morbid  hostility  of  the  Brdhmans,  that  it  was, 
after  a  long  and  relentless  struggle,  overthrown.  If 
Buddhism  be  identical  with  B&kshasism,  its  first  over* 
throw  in  India  would  date,  as  we  have  mentioned^  from 
the  BrIdmia-EIshetriya  war  of  Parusram  and  the  B^hasa 
war  of  B^a.  But  the  faith  which  succumbed  then  was 
the  effete  Buddhism  of  the  philosophers.  The  revived 
faith  of  S&kya  was  first  opposed  by  Nanda,  in  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  but  made  head  again  under  Asoka. 
After  that  era,  new  dynasties  came  into  power  that  knew 
not  S^ya  or  Priyadarsi,  and  cared  not  for  their  teachiugs. 
A  violent  reaction  had  intermediately  improved  Vedism 
by  the  manufacture  of  the  YeAd/niOi^  and  thus,  all  circum- 
stances conspiring  to  that  end,  the  Brfthmans  were  enabled 
to  chase  out  with  orthodox  weapons  an  unorthodox  faith, 
at  a  time  when  India  was  broken  up  into  a  large  number 
of  petty  principalities,  distracted  alike  by  political  and 
religious  feuds.  The  exterminating  persecutions  were  com- 
menced by  Kumarilla  Bhatta,  in  a.d.  500,  but  up  to 
A.D.  700  the  decline  of  Buddhism  was  gradual  From  the 
eighth  century  it  became  more  precipitate,  the  severest 
blow  being  given  to  the  religion  in  the  ninth  century,  by 
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Sancar&ch&iya,  who  contended  with  equal  eneigy  and  the 
shaip  acuteness  of  a  thorough  Yedantist  against  both 
Buddhism  and  Pour&nism.  One  of  the  greatest  conflicts 
with  Buddhism,  perhaps  the  veiy  last,  was  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Benfires,  at  Sam&th,  which  was  a 
Buddha  stronghold  of  great  name.  Disputation  here 
came  to  blows,  and  Sam&th  was  sacked  and  burned, 
probably  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Mahomedans 
had  already  appeared  in  the  extreme  North-west 


CHAPTER  IV. 

POUBAnISM;  OB,  THE  POPUULB  BEUGIOK. 

When  Yedism  was  unable  to  keep  its  ground  against 
Buddhism,  it  called  in  the  aid  of  Pour&nism  to  entertain 
the  popular  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  manufactured 
the  Veddmta  for  the  gratification  of  the  philosophers. 
Both  these  new  religions  were  based  on  the  Veda^ 
Pouranism  being  foonded  on  the  Samktas  and  [the 
Veddnta  on  the  Upaniahada.  The  mythology  of  the 
Purdns,  however,  was  not  simply  an  amplification  of  the 
mythology  of  the  Samhitaa^  but  rather  an  extravagant 
perversion  of  it.  Even  in  the  oldest  SankUaa  of  the 
Big  Ved,  the  names  of  some  of  the  Pouranic  divinities 
occur;  but  a  great  many  others  were  added  by  the 
Pv/rdns,  of  whom  the  SanhUaa  had  no  knowledge,  while 
the  characters  given  of  them  all  were  very  different 
from  those  assigned  to  them  by  the  Yedic  hymns.  The 
cause  is  obvious.  The  character  and  condition  of  the 
people  had  intermediately  undergone  many  changes,  and 
these  were  reflected  in  the  religion  as  it  was  modified. 

The  age  of  the  Purdna  will  probably  be  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Yyasa,  by  whom  they  are  said  to  have 
been  codified,  though  of  course  all  the  Purdms  were  not 
of  the  same  date,  any  more  than  all  the  Veda  were.  It 
may  be  observed  of  them  generally,  that  they  imme- 
diately followed  the  era  of  the  Aiharvd/a  Ved  and  the 
Itihdaea,  by  the  latter  of  which  names  the  great  poems, 
the  Bdmdycma  and  the  MaJidbhdrut,  av^  distinguished ; 
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and  this  is  established  by  the  fact  already  mentioned  that 
the  Pwrdma  are  the  first  to  speak  of  the  Veds  as  being 
four,  instead  of  three,  in  number,  and  then  name  them- 
selves and  the  Itihdses  as  comprising  a  fifth  Ved.  The  total 
number  of  the  PurAns  is  eighteen,  and  they  are  named  as 
follows :  the  Brahma^  Padma,  Brdhmdnda,  Agni, 
Viehnu,  Chirura,  Brahma-Vaivarta,  Saiva,  Lavnga, 
Karddya,  Skanda,  Mdrkandaya,  Bha/mshyat,  Matsya, 
Vardha,  Kartrui^  Vdmiana,  and  Bhdgabat.  They  are 
reckoned  to  contain  about  four  hundred-thousand  stanzas ; 
and  besides  them  there  are  several  upa,  or  minor,  Purdna 
barely  inferior  to  them  in  authority.  The  earliest  of  the 
MaJkd-Purdms  was  the  Brahma  Purdn,  sometimes  called 
the  Adi  Purdn;  and  the  next  to  it  was  the  Padrma, 
Pwrdaif  which  asserts  that  the  Brahma  Purdn  came 
after  it,  a  dear  proof  that  it  preceded  it.  Both  these 
Purdvs  speak  of  the  sanctity  of  Utkal-deea  or  Oriss&, 
and  the  Padma  Purdn  also  describes  Ass&m,  which  may 
l)e  accepted  as  good  evidence  that  when  they  were 
written  the  Indus  had  long  previously  been  migrated 
from,  and  the  extreme  frontiers  on  the  east  occupied. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  analysis  of  the  Purdna 
in  this  place,  nor  is  it  possible  to  do  so  within  the  limits 
available  to  us,  the  records  being  too  bulky  for  com- 
pression within  any  reasonable  compass.  Their  general 
character  is  nearly  the  same.  Almost  all  of  them  speak 
very  difiusely  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  human 
race,  give  elaborate  accounts  of  the  wars  waged  between 
the  gods  on  the  one  side,  and  the  asoora  and  daayaa 
respectively  on  the  other,  describe  the  planetary  regions 
and  the  upper  worlds,  furnish  long  legends  respecting  the 
deities  and  sages,  with  bald  genealogies  of  kings  and 
princes,  give  expression  to  several  metaphysical  specula- 
tions and  instructions  for  religious  ceremonies,  and  spin 
out  unendiDg  stories  of  tirthyaa  and  bathing-places.  On 
these  convenient  pegs  the  entire  pantheon  of  the  Hindus 
is  expanded  and  embellished  with  fabrications  of  every 
description.    In  the  Yedic  age,  the  Brahmans  were  truth- 
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telling :  apart  firom  the  legends  thej  composed,  the  hymn- 
writets  stated  things  as  they  actually  were.  Bat  the 
Ponr&nic  writers  never  condescended  to  do  so.  Their 
statements  are  nothing  if  they  are  not  untme  and 
preposterous. 

The  deities  of  the  £Ea7tAitas  were  the  personifications  of 
the  elements  and  the  powers  of  nature.  The  softly-setting 
sun  and  the  silver  moon  were  objects  of  reverence  and 
prayer ;  in  the  rush  of  the  storm  and  the  course  of  the 
lightning  Were  seen  traces  of  angels  and  of  gods;  the 
fanciful  descried  a  present  deity  in  the  earth  beneath  their 
feet;  and  the  foolish  ]>aid  the  first  fair  honours  of  the 
harvest  to  the  sky  above  them.  But  these  were  not  the 
gods  the  Ptirtfns  delighted  to  honour.  The  elements  and 
objectsjof  nature  had  long  ceased  either  to  terrify  or  amaze» 
and  did  not  require  to  be  further  propitiated.  The  names 
were  accordingly  altered,  for  the  most  part  for  those  of 
human  heroes — ^namely,  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  i^bjoor  and  dasya  wars, — ^and  they  were 
clothed  with  all  the  colours  of  a  voluptuous  life  in  recog* 
nition  of  the  tempting  natural  eiigoyments  which  the 
people  themselves  had  succeeded  to  attain.  It  was  thus 
that  the  gods  of  the  SanJiUas  came  to  be  either  set  aside 
or  superseded  where  they  were  not  entirely  denied.  The 
Br&hmans  did  not  venture  to  ignore  them  in  every  case,  as 
to  do  so  would  have  removed  or  loosened  the  foundation- 
stones  on  which  their  new  fabric  was  upreared.  But  they 
did  all  they  could  to  reduce  those  in  honour  and  conse- 
quence whom  they  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  name, 
while  many  of  the  minor  deities  were  conveniently  lost 
sight  of. 

The  differences  in  other  respects  also  were  veiy  great. 
In  the  Yedic  age  there  were  no  images  made,  nor  temples 
consecrated  to  the  gods  to  whom  the  hymns  were 
addressed ;  and  in  the  characters  given  of  them  there 
was  rarely  anything  to  blush  at.  The  state  of  society 
had  materially  altered  since  then ;  the  Br&hmans,  before 
unsettled,  had  now  conquered  large  fertile  traots  of  land» 
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which  they  comfortably  occupied:  the  gods,  therefore, 
were  also  made  happy  by  local  habitations  and  names 
being  assigned  to  them.  Among  the  Vedic  gods,  again, 
there  was  no  competition ;  while  Indra  was  addressed  in 
prayer,  Yaruna  was  completely  forgotten ;  for  the  time  at 
least  there  was  only  one  Supreme  God,  namely,  the  deity 
invoked,  which  may  be  understood  as  implying  an  under- 
current of  monotheism  in  the  midst  of  mjrthology.  This 
feature  of  it  was  now  altered.  Each  Pour&nic  god  received 
a  distinct  form  and  name ;  the  Purdns  even  described  his 
features,  limbs,  colour,  and  apparel,  and  assigned  to  him,  in 
every  case,  an  individuality  of  character  and  a  fixed  posi- 
tion and  status.  While  Vishnu  was  invoked,  Siva  was  not 
forgotten ;  they  fought  with  each  other  for  the  supremacy 
they  respectively  claimed ;  there  were  parties  who  upheld 
their  several  claims  in  these  contests;  they  were  abso- 
lutely '  gods  many,'  without  any  thread  of  monotheism  to 
imite  them  together. . 

When  the  difference  was  so  great  between  the  two 
systems  of  mythology,  the  difference  between  the  faiths 
of  the  Upaniahads  and  the  Purdna  was,  of  course,  much 
greater.  The  abstract  notion  of  the  Deity  as  inculcated  in 
the  terminal  sections  of  the  Veda  was  too  difficult  for  the 
people  to  understand ;  and  if  the  philosophers  adhered  to 
it  for  the  sake  of  that  very  difficulty,  they  were  not  un- 
willing that  the  gi*eat  mass  of  the  people  should  have 
another  faith  for  themselves,  easier  than  '  a  passage  over 
the  sharp  end  of  a  razor,'  as  they  characterized  the 
VeddrUo^  The  great  object  held  in  view  was  to  defeat 
the  Buddhists,  no  matter  how,  and  as  their  cue  from  the 
outset  was  the  adoration  of  one  God  by  intelligence,  they 
were  advisedly  opposed  by  the  adoption  of  a  general  wor- 
ship of  many  gods  without  the  exercise  of  much  intelli- 
gence ;  and  so  two  sections  of  the  same  community  deli- 
berately accepted  for  themselves  diametrically  opposite 
doctrines  to  suppress  a  common  enemy.  The  first  repulse 
of  Buddhism  was  probably  achieved  just  previous  to  the 
FouT4nic  era;  after  which  the  Br&hmans  gave  to  all  India 
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a  oommon  faith,  calculated  to  suit  all  tastes  and  compre- 
hensions,  retaining  at  the  same  time  the  most  metaphysical 
speculations  regarding  the  Deity  which  were  not  unortho 
dox,  as  comprising  the  best  religion  for  the  enlightened 
few. 

The  authorities  on  which  the  new  mythology  was  estab- 
lished were  the  Smr\Jt%  or  the  written  Shiistras,  by  which 
the  TuTim;^  and  the  Itihdses  were  meant,  which  we  have 
already  said  are  of  less  authority  than  the  Sruti,  or  uttered 
Sh&stras — that  is,  the  Veds.  The  Purdns^  however,  do 
not  admit  this  to  be  the  case.  '  He  who  knows  the  four 
Veds  and  their  supplements  and  the  Upanidiads  is  not 
really  learned,'  they  say, '  unless  he  knows  the  Pv/rd/na 
also.  Let  a  man,  therefore,  complete  his  knowledge  of  the 
Veda  by  a  study  of  the  Itihdaes  and  the  Purdris.'  Simi* 
larly,  the  IWidaes,  in  speaking  of  themselves,  declare  that^ 
as  religious  authorities,  they  are  on  an  equality  with  the 
Veda.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore^  that  the  Pour&nic 
mythology  is  so  divergent.  With  so  many  voluminous 
works  to  support  it,  it  would  have  been  wonderful  indeed 
if  it  had  been  less  extravagant. 

We  must  now  descend  a  little  into  particulars  to  give 
some  adequate  idea  of  the  faith  that  was  thus  established. 
The  Yedic  triad,  we  have  said,  was  composed  of  Agni, 
V4yu,  and  Surjya.  The  idea  was  copied  by  the  Purdna, 
and  a  triad  set  up  consisting  of  Bruhm^^  Vishnu,  and 
Mahadeva.  Of  these,  Bruhm&  is  the  same  as  the  neuter 
Bruhmu  of  the  UpawUiuida^  but  completely  divested  of 
the  character  given  to  him  there^  as  the  very  fact  of  his 
being  associated  with  two  coadjutors  clearly  testifies. 
Bruhm&  is  also  traceable  in  the  Sa/nhMaa,  where  he  is 
once  mentioned  as  being  the  same  with  ludra^  and  more 
distinctly  on  later  occasions  as  Praj&pati,  Hiranyagarbha, 
and  Yiswakarm4.  In  the  later  Veda  Vishnu  is  also  men- 
tioned, and  several  Budras,  who  collectively  assume  in  the 
Pur6/iia  the  name  of  MahAdeva,  or  the  Great  (rod.  These 
three  together  take  the  lead  in  the  Pouranic  pantheon, 
and  are  also  singly  superior  to  all  the  other  gods.    The 
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Yedic  deities^  -Agni,  Yiyn,  Yaranay  and  Soina^  are  almost 
nowheie  in  the  Pwrdms,  Smjya  is  nearly  in  the  same 
boat  with  them,  except  that  the  gdyatri  in  the  Rig  Ved 
addressed  to  him  has  still  to  be  repeated  by  the  Br&hmans 
in  their  daily  ceremonials.  The  mouth-hoAour  conceded 
to  him  by  tiiat  formula  is  thus  continued;  but  besides 
that  he  receives  no  further  attention.  The  Aswinis, 
M&ruts,  Yasus,  eta,  are  almost  completely  ignored,  being 
only  ticketed  and  numbered  among  the  three  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  that  comprise  the  divine  conclave  of 
Sumeru. 

The  principal  deities  of  Pouranism,  then,  are  the  male 
gods  Bruhma,  Yishnu,  and  Mah&deva,  and  their  SacHa, 
Seraswati,  T<akRhmi,  and  Um^  or  P&rvati.    Between  the 
first  three  of  these  the  Pwrdma  themselves  record  a  con- 
tinuous contest  for  supremacgr,  which  probably  refers  to 
internal  feuds  among  the  Bi&hmans  tmder  different  leaders. 
Bruhm&  was  apparentiy  a  god  from  the  commencement, 
as  distinguished  from  deified  heroes,  and  therefore  his 
rivals  succeeded  ea(rly  in  pushing  him  to  the  walL    The 
worship  of  Siva  b^gan  most  probably  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  while  that  of  Yishnu  was  originated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges ;  so  that  the  latest  of  the  triad  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  that  high  rank  till  after  a  very  wide  diffusion  of 
the  Br&hmans  over  the  peninsula.    He  is  represented  as 
having  figured  greatly  in  the  Ahoor  war,  and  he  probably 
owed  his  exaltation  to  that  circumstance ;  while  Siva  is 
understood  to  be  a  Hametic  deity,  forcibly  introduced 
into  India  by  the  Ethiopian  conquerors  of  the  country, 
which  is  recorded  by  the  tale  of  Daksha's  sacrifice,  when 
the  rites  of  the  Br&hmans  were  violently  disturbed  and 
the  worship  of  the  new  god  was  introduced.    Then  fol- 
lowed the  continuous  wars  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  races, 
and  those  waged  between  the  Br&hmans  and  the  Kshe- 
triyas,  which  must  have  been  connected^  in  some  way  or 
other,  both  with  the  quarrels  of  the  Pour&nic  deities,  and 
with  the  powerful  opposition  oiganized   against  Brah- 
manism  by  the  earlier  Buddhas.    All  these  contentions 
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Mrere  eventually  settled  bj  the  triumph  of  the  Br&hmans 
over  the  Buddhas  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  eentury 
before  Christ,  when,  to  remove  the  possibility  of  any 
future  disagreement  among  themsdlves,  the  worship  of  the 
rival  candidates  of  the  Pwrdms  was  made  uniform  by  the 
recognition  of  the  TrvravHi.    The  P%i/irdn8  were  contem* 
poraneous  with  these  quarrels,  and  are  therefore  party- 
spirited  on  principle.  The  Matsya,  Laingn,  Saiva,  Kwrma, 
and  Skanda  are  aU  Saivite  in  character;  the  Viaknii^ 
Ndmxd/y<iy  Bhdgabat,  Padma,  and  Oarura  uphold  the 
faith  of  Vishnu ;  while  the  BrcJimdmda,  Briikrna-VaivaTta, 
Mdrkandaya,  and  Bhamehyat  advocate  the  general  wor* 
ship  of  the  female  power.    When  they  were  all  codified 
together  and  generally  accepted,  the  sectarian  wars  were 
closed,  eveiy  local    belief  and   denominational  opinion 
finding  place  in  the  inconsistent  and  contradictory  whole, 
which  bristled  with  anomalies  of  every  description.    It 
was  then  that  passages  were  interpolated  in  them  by  which 
the  rival  gods  were  made  to  praise  each  other,  whereby 
the  great  end  held  in  view  of  satisfying  all  parties  was 
attained.    In  the  Uttard  Khanda  of  the  Padma  Pwrtk^, 
Siva  says  to  P&rvati : '  Who  adore  other  gods  than  Vishnu, 
and  hold  any  his  equal,  are  not  to  be  looked  at,  touched, 
or  spoken  to ' — a  bold  stroke  on  the  part  of  an  unscru-* 
pulous  author  to  secure  a  desired  end. 

The  abstract  view  of  One  Gk>d  not  having  answered,  the 
Trvmurti  and  their  Sactis  were  originated,  and  the  former 
vested  with  the  triple  duties  of  generation,  preservation, 
and  destruction.  This  idea  is  not  without  Vedic  support. 
Th^  Upanishada  maintain  that  the  Highest  Being  exists 
in  the  three  states  of  creation,  continuance,  and  destruc- 
tion; and  when  that  Being  was  divided  into  three  (the 
three  in  one),  it  was  only  right  that  their  respective  func- 
tions should  be  defined.  Says  Major  Moor,  in  his  Hindw 
Pcuntheon — '  In  mythology  Bruhma  is  the  creator,  Vishnu 
the  preserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer ;  in  metaphysics  the 
first  is  matter,  the  second  spirit,  and  the  third  time ;  and 
in  natural  philosophy,  earth,  water,  and  fire,  respectively.'. 
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The  generator,  Bruhm^,  had,  however,  his  worship  early 
overthrown  by  the  struggles  to  which  we  have  referred, 
which  materially  increased  the  renown  and  influence  of 
the  other  two.  They  are  both  of  them  very  largely  wor- 
shipped to  this  day — ^Vishnu  as  preserver,  and  Siva  as 
destroyer,  as  they  are  named  in  the  Shastras ;  the  latter 
also  as  generator,  as  represented  by  the  Lingam,  the  truth 
intended  to  be  inculcated  being  that  destruction  is  only 
another  name  for  regeneration*  The  emblem  of  the 
Lvngam  was,  Lassen  thinks,  the  chief  object  of  veneration 
among  the  dasyas,  who,  on  being  subdued,  made  a  present 
of  the  idea  to  the  BrCihmans,  that  it  might  be  associated 
with  the  worship  of  Rudra.  Subsequently,  the  Li/ngam 
was  united  with  the  Yoni,  the  emblem  of  the  Sactia,  and 
was  worshipped  as  Argha,  Mah&deva  being  named  Ar- 
ghandth,  or  lord  of  the  Argha.  This  imion  was  effected, 
probably,  to  patch  up  a  peace  between  the  Sdctas  and  the 
Saivas,  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the  design  being 
considered  of  minor  account.  At  this  time  the  morals  of 
the  Br&hmans  must  have  very  much  deteriorated,  and  that 
of  the  people  at  large  was  probably  no  better.  What  the 
worship  of  Osiris  was  in  Egypt,  of  Phallus  amongst  the 
Greeks,  of  Priapus  amongst  the  Bomans,  that  is  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Toni  and  the  Lingam  in  India ;  and  yet  the 
temples  dedicated  to  the  Argha  at  this  moment  outnumber 
those  dedicated  to  all  the  other  gods  taken  together,  the 
most  important  shrine  being  that  of  Visheswara  at  Ben&res, 
which  is  more  frequented  even  than  the  temple  of  Jag- 
gan&th. 

After  the  three  primary  deities  come  in  their  wives,  or 
energies — ^the  executors  of  their  wilL  This  idea  also  is 
borrowed  from  the  Veds,  where  the  Mdyd  of  Bruhmu  is 
represented  as  a  distinct  being  originating  from  him,  and 
exercising  all  his  powers.  Seraswati,  the  wife  of  Bruhm&, 
is  referred  to  in  the  Veis  only  as  a  holy  river,  which  must 
have  been  converted  into  a  goddess  after  the  advance  of 
the  Brabmans  downwards  from  the  Punj&b.  She  is  also 
spoken  of  as  Vach,  or  the  divine  word ;  while  Lakshmi  is 
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spoken  of  as  a  goddess  of  doubtful  repute,  and  Um&  as 
Ambiki^  without  any  allusion  to  her  union  with  Mahudeva. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  rearrangement  in  the  Purdns, 
though  nominally  based  on  the  Veds,  was  in  reality  on  an 
entirely  new  plan,  though  what  that  plan  was  may  not  he 
very  intelligible  at  every  point.  The  stories  given  in 
regard  to  the  different  deities  are  so  various  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  if  any  regular  draft  was  followed  in 
reorganizing  the  national  faith.  Particular  instances  ex- 
cepted, it  looks  rather  as  if  the  whole  chaotic  mass  was 
put  together  at  haphazard,  and  the  combination  set  up  for 
reverence.  We  cannot  notice  all  these  stories  separately ; 
we  shall  refer  to  one  only  to  explain  the  sort  of  manipula- 
tion that  was  practised,  and  we  select  at  random  that  re- 
garding Uma,  the  chief  of  the  Sactis,  for  our  illustration. 
One  Pour&nic  account  makes  her  the  daughter  of  the 
mountain  Him&vat,  who  married  her  to  the  unequalled 
Budra,  after  which  the  devotee  and  the  goddess  began  to 
indulge  emulously  in  connubial  love,  and,  neither  being 
conquered,  no  child  was  born  to  them.  Another  makes 
her  the  energy  of  all  the  gods,  who  exhaled  flames  of  anger 
firom  their  mouths  on  hearing  of  the  greatness  and  mis- 
deeds of  Alahisdsoor,  a  demon,  the  flames  resolving  them- 
selves into  a  goddess  of  exquisite  beauty,  by  whom  the 
demon  was  slain.  It  was  easy  to  manufacture  stories  of 
this  sort  to  any  extent ;  possibly  some  of  them  were  not 
mere  stories,  but  had  a  basis  of .  scientific  truth  in  them. 
This  much,  however,  may  be  accepted  as  certain,  that  the 
deification  of  human  beings  was  the  end  held  in  view  by 
most  of  them.  Of  Um&  the  virgin  name  was  Kanya 
Kumari,  or  the  maidenly.  Her  worship  extended  to  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  India,  which  was  after  her 
called  Cape  Kum&ri,  since  corrupted  into  Comorin.  A 
suggestion  has  been  thrown  out  that  the  worship  of  this 
goddess  merely  implies  the  worship  of  the  constellation 
Virago,  and  that  the  adoration  of  several  of  the  other  gods 
can  be  similarly  accounted  for.  This  may  be  so.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  some  particular  festivals  had  their  rise 
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from  natuial  causes^  such  as  solistitialy  astral,  or  season 
observances,  and  probably  existed  from  time  anterior  to 
the  Pv/rdna.  But  when  Pour&nism  and  human  deification 
were  introduced,  the  festivals  were  all  assigned  to  parti- 
cular deities,  and  from  that  time  became  as  mythological 
as  the  rest 

The  germs  of  Pour&oism  were  in  the  Veda,  but  their 
fanciful  and  extravagant  development,  as  in  the  Purdns, 
was  not  arrived  at  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  ages. 
Some  of  the  Purdns  were  probably  contemporaneous  with 
the  first  start  of  philosophical  Buddhism^  by  which  time 
the  state  of  society  had  perhaps  become  vicious  enough  to 
require  the  substitution  of  frivolous  ceremonies  in  place 
of  moral  duties,  and  the  prescription  of  silly  penances  for 
the  most  revolting  crimes.  This  materially  helped  the 
growth  of  Buddhism  as  an  opposing  power ;  but  the  Br&h- 
mans,  having  succeeded  in  overthrowing  that  reUgion 
several  times,  naturally  grew  giddy  with  their  success,  and 
deliberately  sat  down  to  weave  out  more  and  more  of 
silliness  and  frivolity,  tiU  the  very  voluminousness  of  the 
Purdns  steadied  their  foundations.  Many  mud-forts  in 
India  have  been  found  stronger  than  those  built  of  stone 
— ^namely,  those  the  bases  of  which  were  of  ample  bulk ; 
and,  on  the  same  principle,  the  Purdns  have  turned  out 
to  be  stronger  fabrics  than  the  Veds. 

The  first  successes  over  Buddhism  were  obtained  by 
Parusr^  and  Eamchandra,  who  were  nearly  contempo- 
raneous ;  and  the  latter  is  expressly  stated  to  have  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  Vmk  when  proceeding  to  fight  with 
the  king  of  Ceylon.  In  the  case  of  Uma,  her  identity 
with  the  daughter  of  a  mountain-king  is  clearly  mentioned, 
and|  even  if  her  worship  had  an  astronomical  origin,  the 
real  object  held  in  view  from  the  Pour&nic  times  was,  ap- 
parently, the  exaltation  of  a  favourite  princess  who  may 
have  done  the  country  some  service  in  her  day.  The 
identity  of  the  other  gods  and  goddesses  cannot  always  be 
followed  out  with  similar  precision  ;  but  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that,  in  most  cases,  the  persons  deified  were 
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a8oetic8»  sages,  and  heroes  or  heroines  amongst  the  Brah- 
mans,  while  some  doubtless  were  ideal  creatures  of  tlie 
brain,  embellished  with  qualifications  and  sins  to  suit  the 
general  taste.  The  motives  for  setting  these  up  for  wor- 
ship must  have  been  personal.  AU  the  Sh&stras,  says 
Vrihaspati,  had  three  authors  only,  namely,  a  buffoon,  a 
rogue,  and  a  fiend ;  and  the  character  of  the  Pour&nic  gods 
and  institutions  fully  justifies  the  supposition,  though  how 
and  to  what  extent  the  manufacturers  of  them  were  bene- 
fited may  be  difficult  to  explain.  Jamadagni  says  that  the 
devoAdSy  one  and  all,  with  their  names,  forms,  and  actions, 
are  mere  fictitious  inventions  contrived  to  back  certain 
ordinances  and  practices  the  observance  of  which  was  con- 
sidered salutary.  But  this  explanation  of  them  cannot 
be  very  easily  followed ;  nor  can  it  be  admitted  that  the 
ordinances  enjoined  by  the  Pwrd/as  are  always  wholesome 
or  salutary.  In  one,  and  one  respect  only,  the  Pwrdms  do 
exhibit  a  decided  superiority  over  the  Veda.  The  religion 
of  the  SankiUjs  both  prescribed  and  advocated  the  use  of 
the  Soma  and  Sura  drinks ;  but  the  Pv/rdvs,  though  re- 
presenting their  deity-in-chief,  Siva,  as  a  drunkard  and  a 
smoker  of  narcotic  drugs,  set  their  face  agaiost  the  use  of 
such  potations  and  drugs  by  men,  and  the  Irieiitutes  of 
Menu  explicitly  declare  that  the  Bi^hman  who  drinks 
wine  and  spirits  sinks  for  that  offence  to  the  rank  of  a 
Sudra.  The  reason  for  this  change  apparently  was  that, 
by  the  time  the  Pnrdna  and  the  Smriti  generally  were 
codified,  the  warmest  parts  of  India  had  become  occupied, 
when  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of  liquid-fire  became  a 
medical  need,  and  was  therefore  religiously  prescribed. 

One  singular  feature  of  later  Pourdnism  is  the  worship 
of  the  avoirs,  or  incarnations,  who,  it  is  pretended,  visited 
the  earth  for  the  relief  of  humanity  when  in  sufferance, 
and  the  exaltation  of  piety  and  virtue  when  depressed. 
This  feature  is  peculiar  to  the  worship  of  Vishnu.  The 
worship  of  Mahideva  is  concentred  in  that  of  the  I/mgami^ 
while  that  of  Vishnu  is  comprised  in  the  worship  of  his 
•  chief  avaidra^  Bdma  and  Krishna,  both  of  whom  came  to 
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destroy  sinners  and  to  purify  the  earth.  The  story  of 
Bdma  has  been  immortalized  by  Ydlmik,  and  that  of 
Krishna  by  Yyasa,  the  two  best  poems  in  Sanskrit  having 
been  written  to  commemorate  their  services  to  mankind. 
The  other  Pourinic  deities  largely  worshipped  are  Siva 
and  Lakshmiy  the  latter  mainly  as  a  griha-devaM,  or 
household  divinity.  The  greatest  sages  of  the  country, 
even  those  who  professed  monotheism  to  be  their  only 
faith,  divided  themselves  into  parties  to  found  and  confirm 
the  adoration  of  one  or  other  of  these  divinities ;  and  they 
all  held,  as  is  held  by  most  Hindus  to  this  day,  that  the 
worship  of  'gods  many'  is  not  incompatible  with  that  of 
one  God.  '  As  rivers  through  a  hundred  channels  seek 
the  sea,  so  faith  seeks  Ood  through  all  the  different  names 
that  are  worshipped.'  The  different  gods,  it  is  contended, 
are  all  one ;  there  is  no  difference  between  them  but  in 
name ;  they  are  the  diversified  forms  of  the  same  being  ; 
and  the  worship  paid  to  them  severally  is  essentially  the 
same^  being  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  worship  of  one 
God.  This  is  substantially  untrue  in  point  of  fact.  That 
it  is  nevertheless  so  generally  and  persistently  maintained 
shows  how  strongly  the  Pourdnic  fabric  is  founded. 

We  have  eschewed  all  reference  to  the  minor  deities  of 
the  Purd/na,  whose  name  is  legion,  as  all  we  intended  in 
this  chapter  Was  to  explain  the  nature  of  Pourinism,  with- 
out going  into  details  about  it.  Once  set  up,  it  was  only  a 
work  of  time  for  the  system  to  expand,  till  it  became  what 
it  now  is,  the  most  extravagant,  wild,  and  divergent  poly- 
theism in  the  world,  including  cows,  bulls,  monkeys, 
reptiles,  and  birds  as  gods.  It  may  be  fully  admitted  that 
many  fragments  of  historical  and  metaphysical  truth, 
which  survived  the  loss  of  a  purer  creed,  have  been 
blended  with  the  wild  legends  that  are  narrated.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  intolerable  deal  of  sack  has  been  too 
much  for  the  halfpenny-worth  of  bread,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  recognise  in  the  compound. 

Of  course  the  mythology  is  very  imposing,  but  all  its 
splendour  is  in  the  external  varnish  only.      There  is 
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nothing  solid  within.    If  the  firamers  of  it  had  only  left 
the  characters  of  their  deities  blameless,  there  would  not 
have   been   so  much  to  complain  of;  but   it  is  here 
that  they  have  bungled  most.    Adopting   the   account 
of  the   Upamshoids,  the  Purdms  also,  in  some  places, 
declare  Ood  to  be  destitute  of  qualities.    It  would  have 
been  well  if  they  had  adhered  even  to  this  negation 
throughout.    Unfortunately  they  did  not  and  could  not  do 
it    We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  triad — ^the  greatest  of 
the  gods — ^to  discover  how  revoltingly  they  are  described. 
The  representation  of  Bruhm^  is  that  of  a  scholar  and  a 
hermit,  and  the  colour  given  to  him  is  dark  or  golden. 
The  Veda  also  speak  of  him  as  the  '  golden  orb'  and  the 
'source  of  golden  light;'  but  it  was  left  to  the  Purdna 
to  explain  what  the  golden   colour  means.     It  means 
simply  that  the  god  is  replete  with  amativeness ;  and  the 
Pv/rdna  then  go  on  to  illustrate  their  assertion,  one  of  the 
least  astounding  of  the  proofs  advanced  being  that,  as  the 
Vishnu  Pwrdm  has  it^  Bruhmd  attempted  the  chastity  of 
his  own  daughter  Sandhya,  or,  as  the  McUaya  Purd/n, 
which  names  her  Satarupi,  makes  out,  lived  with  her  for 
a  hundred  years.    The  usual  representation  of  Vishnu  is 
that  of  a  warrior,  and  the  character  given  to  him  is 
somewhat  better  than  that  of  his  colleagues.     Among 
the  gods  too  he  was  a  polygamist,  having  two  wives, 
Lakshmi  and  Satyavdmd,  and  this  ought  to  have  kept  him 
altogether  away  from  incontinence.    But  we  read  in  the 
Pddma  Pv/rdn  that  he  ruined  Brinda,  a  chaste  wife,  by 
assuming  the  form  of  her  husband  Jalandhar,  an  aaoor, 
and  became  a  tree  to  deceive  another  stubborn  lady,  also 
of  the  aaoor  race.    The  accounts  of  Siva  are  yet  worse, 
notwithstanding  that  the  general  character  given  to  him  is 
that  of  a  devotee.    The  following  description  of  him  is  of 
a  rather  favourable  kind :  ^  He  wanders  about  surrounded 
by  ghosts  and  goblins,  inebriated,  naked,  and  with  dis- 
hevelled   hair,  covered  with  ashes  of   a  funeral   pile, 
ornamented  with  human  skulls  and  bones,  sometimes 
laughing  and  sometimes  crying.'    But  the  representations 
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which  depict  hiia  as  sedulously  hunting  after  Ibmales  aie 
far  more  frequent ;  and  his  indecorous  and  open  dalliance 
with  his  wife  was  such  as  filled  the  WdAia  with  amazement 
and  horror.  What  the  actual  state  of  society  in  India  at 
the  period  when  the  Pwrd/na  were  composed  was,  will 
perhaps  never  be  understood.  That  it  was  at  least  nearly 
as  bad  as  the  books  indicate,  is  clear  from  the  strenuous 
efforts  that  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  scholars 
and  sages  to  recall  attention  to  the  Veds. 


CHAPTEE  V, 

VEDANTISM;  THE  RELIGION   OF  THE  OKTHODOX 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

Yedantism  was  manafactured  simultaneouslj  with 
Fourinism,  and  for  the  self-saiae  ohject^  namely,  tho 
destraction  of  Buddhism*  It  had  an  anterior  existence 
in  the  Upaniahads,  but  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  Scmhitas  and  the  Brdhmcmas.  The  speculatiye 
chapters  appended  to  the  Brdhmanas  treated  exclusivelj 
of  Bruhmu ;  and,  besides  the  particular  riahia  with  whom 
the  idea  originated,  a  great  many  other  sages  supported  it» 
including  Ikshwaku,  Yasishta,  and  Parisar.  But  the  misty 
dreams  of  the  Upcmiahads  were  not  fully  developed  in 
their  age,  and  the  Veddnta  was  necessarily  not  well  under- 
stood till  it  was  systematized  in  the  next  generation  by 
Krishna  Dwaipayana^  the  son  of  Pardsar,  best  known  hy 
his  surname  of  Yyasa,  or  the  compiler.  It  was  this  great 
scholar  who  codified  both  the  Veds  and  the  Purdms,  that 
is,  the  entire  orthodox  faith  of  the  nation,  to  guard  them 
against  the  wiles  of  an  unorthodox  enemy.  But  in  doing 
this  he  felt  that  something  more  than  mere  codification 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  learned,  and 
to  attain  that  end  he  compiled  from  the  Upcmiahads  a 
compendious  abstract  of  theology,  or  rather  a  catalogue  of 
proofs  in  respect  to  it,  which  he  called  the  '  resolution,*  or, 
as  Sir  William  Jones  interpreted  the  term  VeddTita,  *  the 
end  and  scope '  of  the  whole  scriptures.  He  did  not  deny 
the  pretensions  of  idolatry ;  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  do 
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80,  nor  would  it  have  answered  his  object  to  create  a  divi- 
sion in  the  orthodox  camp  by  attempting  it:  he  deli- 
berately gave  to  both  idolatry  and  his  own  faith  the  same 
stable  foimdation  of  the  Veds.  But  he  distinguished  broadly 
the  relative  position  of  each^  called  one  the  religion  of  the 
wise,  and  the  other  that  of  the  ignorant,  and  then  left  it  to 
the  choice  of  his  readers  to  embrace  whichever  doctrine 
they  preferred. 

We  start  then,  by  accepting  Vyasa  as  the  founder  of  the 
new  doctrine,  and  his  Sdririka  SviraSf  otherwise  called 
the  VeddrUa  Durahan,  as  its  chief  code  of  authority ;  and 
this  carries  back  the  date  of  its  first  promulgation  to  the 
fourteenth  century  before  Christ.  The  6itd  of  Krishna 
was  composed  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  author, 
and  contained  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  new  faith, 
whereby  the  time  for  its  wider  acceptance  was  materially 
hastened.  The  greatest  sages  of  the  day  had  already 
become  weary  of  the  prayers  of  the  Sanhitas  and  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Brdhmanaa,  and  eagerly  accepted  the 
monotheism  of  the  Veddnta  as  supplying  the  one  unfilled 
longing  of  their  hearts.  The  intuitive  knowledge  of  God, 
which  was  lost  before  the  age  of  the  Sanhitas,  was  thus 
recovered ;  but  recovered  only  by  those  whose  minds  had 
become  sick  of  the  extravagances  of  the  Purdns.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Vyasa,  it  is  true,  were  many,  and  their  disciples 
again  were  still  more  numerous ;  but  there  is  little  doubt^ 
for  all  that,  that  Vedantism  was  never  very  generally  pro- 
pagated, and  that  the  relapses  from  it  to  idolatry  were 
j&equent.  '  The  doctrine  of  this  knowledge  of  God,'  says 
the  VeddTda^ '  cannot  be  well  comprehended,  for  it  is  very 
subtle  ;* '  even  the  gods  were  frequently  in  doubt  respect- 
ing it :'  and  this  led  the  Yedantists  themselves  to  point 
out  the  need  of  idolatry  as  a  sort  of  mental  exercise  for 
men  of  limited  understandings  to  secure  them  from  the 
lock  of  atheism  and  prepare  their  minds  for  the  adoration 
of  Grod.  The  fact  is,  that,  for  a  long  time,  Vedantism  was 
not  in  a  position  to  assert  its  pre-eminence  independently 
of  Pour&nism,  that  is,  so  long  as  Buddhism  was  alive  and 
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vigorous.  It  was  only  after  Buddhism  had  fallen  in  the 
wane  that  the  advocates  of  the  Veddnta  advanced^  demand- 
ing to  be  fully  heard.  We  do  not  find  till  a.d.  900  a 
scholar  like  Sancarachdrjya  coming  to  the  fore  to  refute 
in  the  same  breath  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  and  the 
Purdms. 

The  Veddnta,  as  it  was  understood  by  the  philosophers, 
was  a  very  noble  religion,  and  marched  along  with  Budd^ 
hism  a  considerable  way.  The  idea  of  the  Godhead  as 
upheld  by  both  was  almost  equally  sublime,  that  according 
to  the  Veddnta  being  perhaps  a  shade  sublimer  even  than 
the  other.  No  higher  conception  of  the  Deity  than  that  to 
which  Vyasa  gives  expression  can  well  be  imagined ;  no 
better  sentiments  in  regard  to  Him  are  anywhere  to  be 
met  with^  notwithstanding  all  the  metaphysical  and  specu- 
lative blunders  by  which  the  great  truth  is  enshrouded. 
He  is  described  as  being  'sole  existent,  one  without  a 
second,  uncreate,  omnipotent,  and  infinite  ;* '  a  spirit  with- 
out passions,  separated  from  matter,  pure  wisdom  and  hap- 
piness, everlasting,  unchangeable,  and  incomprehensible.' 
*  The  best  idea  that  we  can  form  of  God,'  says  Vyasa, '  is 
that  He  is  L'ght.'  Of  this  it  may  be  said  that  it  gives  no 
idea  of  Him  at  all.  But  even  Milton  refers  to  the  notion 
B8  a  sublime  one,  and  both  Buddhism  and  the  Bible* 
regard  it  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  latter  God  describes 
Himself  as  '  I  am  that  I  am.'  The  very  same  words 
cJmost  are  used  in  speaking  of  Him  alike  by  Buddhism 
and  the  Veddnta, 

Very  strenuous  were  the  efibrts  thus  made  by  the 
Brdhmans  to  regain  the  original  idea  of  God  with  which 
they  had  parted  company  so  long.  The  way  to  the  search 
was  undoubtedly  first  indicated  by  the  Buddhas ;  but  the 
faith  of  the  latter  being  unorthodox  could  not  be  generally 
accepted,  and  so  the  Brdhmans  sat  down  to  consult  again 
the  great  Sh^tras  they  had  compiled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus — the  inviolable  Si^i  uttered  by  God — for  that  pure 
natural  theology  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  impurity 
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and  defilement,  the  heart  is  so  loth  to  relinquish :  and  who 
shall  say  that  their  search  was  unsuccessful  ?  The  way 
had  been  prepared  for  them  by  previous  aspirants ;  the 
Upanishads  had  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  Veds :  and 
on  the  strong  basis  of  those  appendages  was  monotheism 
revived. 

But  the  comparatively  simple  age  of  the  Upanishjods 
had  unfortunately  already  gone  by,  and  had  been  fol* 
lowed  by  a  speculative  and  metaphysical  era  which  dis- 
figured with  its  mysticisms  the  brightest  ideas  of  God.  It 
was  so  with  Buddhism,  and  so  again  with  Yedantism. 
The  exalted  definitions  of  the  Deity  to  which  we  have 
referred  were  hampered  by  speculative  dogmas  which 
necessarily  compromised  them.  The  Great  Being  recognised 
as  supreme  was  deliberately  characterized  as  being  '  void 
of  qualities,'  not  meaning  thereby  that  His  qualities  did 
not  partake  of  the  nature  of  our  qualities,  and  were  differ- 
ent from  what  our  notions  represent  them  to  be,  but  that 
he  was  destitute  of  them  altogether.  '  Every  attribute 
of  a  first  cause  exists  in  Him/  says  Yyasa, '  but  He  is 
void  of  qualities.'  This  may  fairly  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  physical  attributes  of  omnipotence,  omnipresence, 
etc.^  were  allowed  to  Him,  but  not  moral  qualities,  such  as 
love,  mercy,  and  benevolence ;  and  we  find  it  expressly 
stated  that  where  such  qualities  are  assigned  to  Him  it  is 
done  merely  to  suit  the  Vedinta  theology  to  the  under- 
standing of  young  beginners,  and  not  under  any  impression 
that  they  actually  exist  in  Him.  Vyasa  takes  care  ex- 
plicitly to  inform  us  that  though  on  this  point  the  texts  of 
the  Yeds  themselves  should  be  found  contradictory,  some 
enduing  the  Creator  with  qualities  of  every  character  and 
others  denying  them  to  Him  altogether,  *  the  latter  only 
are  to  be  considered  as  truly  applicable,  and  not  the  former^ 
nor  yet  both.' 

God  is  also  spoken  of  by  the  Veddmta,  in  common  with 
Buddhism,  as  being  unconnected  with  His  own  creation, 
sitting  aloof  in  a  state  of  profound  abstraction  and  inac- 
tive tranquillity,  and  enjoying  unimpassioned  blessedness 
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*  in  the  solitariness  of  His  own  unity/  He  is  not  an  all- 
superintending  and  ever- watchful  agents  as  the  human  mind 
naturally  delights  to  regard  Him ;  but  as  one  unencum- 
bered with  the  management  of  the  world,  and  free  from  the 
cares  and  vexations  of  such  a  charge.  In  the  &ui(h 
Upaniahjobd  Suta  represents  the  Deity  'like  one  asleep/ 
and  Krishna  in  the  Qitd  says : '  These  works  (the  universe) 
confine  not  me,  for  I  am  like  one  who  sitteth  aloof  unin- 
terested in  them  all/  The  whole  impressive  theory  of  an 
uncreate,  omnipotent,  and  everlasting  God,  the  grandest 
delineations  of  His  wisdom  and  infinity,  are  thus  with  one 
torpedo-touch  completely  deadened.  Where  stray  texts 
vindicate  His  watchfulness  it  is  only  to  be  understood 
that,  like  a  mirror,  He  receives  the  shadows  of  all  sur- 
rounding objects.  He  is  no  more  watchful  than  a  passive 
mirror! 

The  creation  of  the  universe  Vedantism  assigns  to  God. 
Everything  that  exists,  says  the  Veddnta^  was  created  by 
an  act  of  His  will ;  and  it  declares  that  no  motive  need  be 
assigned  for  such  creation,  besides  that  will.  This  is  good 
so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  a  dignified  monotheism.  We  are  not  to  un- 
derstand that  God  spake  and  it  was  done :  He  commanded 
and  it  stood  fast.  No :  dissatisfied  with  His  own  solitari- 
ness, He  merely  feels  a  desire  to  create  worlds,  and  then  the 
volition  ceases  so  far  as  He  is  concerned,  and  He  sinks 
again  into  His  apathetic  happiness,  while  the  desire  thus 
willed  into  existence  assumes  an  active  character.  This 
desire  is  severally  called  Mdyd,  Sdcti,  and  PrdcrUi,  by 
different  writers,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  universe  was 
created  by  Mdyd  without  the  exertion  of  Bruhmu.  Says 
the  Mandakd  Upanishxid :  *  God  desired  and  willed,  and 
forth  issued  His  energy,  and  from  His  energy  proceeded 
life,  minds,  elements,  worlds,  duties^  and  their  fruits.'  In 
the  &iv€ta&watd/rd  Ifpanishad  this  Mdyd  is  represented 
as  'one  unborn,  red,  white,  and  black,  creating  many 
beings  of  the  same  forms,  through  delighting  in  whom  one 
man  is  sunk  in  slumber,  and  by  forsaking  whose  allure- 
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ments  another  becomes  immortal ;  and  this  is  interpreted 
by  SancarAcharjya  to  mean  that  Mdyd,  or  the  one  unborn, 
possesses  the  qualities  of  impurity,  purity,  and  darkness ; 
that  creatures  formed  by  it  are  accordingly  either  affec- 
tionate, wise,  or  ignorant ;  and  that  whosoever  delighteth 
in  illusion  remains  immersed  in  darkness,  but  whosoever 
despises  it  and  is  able  to  distinguish  the  real  nature  of  his 
soul  obtains  salvation.  The  Veddnta  also  represents 
MiyA  as  being  that  substance  through  which,  or  rather  by 
means  of  which,  the  Deity,  Himself  lost  in  calm  repose, 
catches  all  the  phenomena  dependent  upon  the  contem- 
plation of  the  universe.  This  separation  of  energy  from 
the  Godhead  is  assuredly  one  of  the  boldest  and  obscurest 
conceptions  ever  hazarded  by  philosophy,  and  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  to  obviate  the  difl&culty  of  reconciling 
the  origin  of  material  substances  from  a  purely  spiritual 
source.  But  this  was  like  jumping  from  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire,  for  it  reduced  all  things  in  nature  to  mere 
phantasmagorian  unrealities. 

The  first  thing  created  by  God,  or  rather  produced  by 
Mdyd,  was,  according  to  Vyasa,  ether,  or  void  space,  as  thd 
word  dcds  has  been  differently  translated.  From  ether  was 
educed  air,  from  air  fire,  from  fire  water,  and  from  water 
earth.  It  was  by  the  energy  of  God,  and  not  by  their  own 
act,  that  they  were  thus  educed ;  but  they  were  made  by 
Mdyd  and  therefore  had  no  actual  existence.  The  position 
of  M&y&  itsielf  is  between  something  and  nothing.  It  is 
both  real  and  unreal ;  real,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  cause  of 
all  that  people  usually  look  upon  as  real,  but  unreal  because 
it  exists  not  as  a  being.  It  is  not  true  because  it  has  no 
essence,  and  yet  is  not  false  because  it  exists  as  the 
power  of  God.  In  like  manner  the  universe  is  real  because 
it  appears  to  be  so,  but  unreal  because  it  is  only  an  appear- 
ance. '  From  the  highest  state  of  Bruhmd  to  the  lowest 
state  of  a  straw,  all  are  delusions  ;*  and  they  would  vanish, 
into  nothing,  each  element  merging  into  one  another  in  the 
reversed  order  of  eduction,  if  the  energy  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin  and  which  alone  sustains 
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the  whole  phenomenon,  were  for  a  moment  to  suspend  its 
connection  with  them. 

The  same  course  of  evolution  and  absorption,  however, 
qannot,  says  the  Veddnta,  be  affirmed  of  the  soul,  for  the 
soul  is  not  one  of  the  productions  of  Mdyd.  life  is  the 
presence  of  the  Deity  in  illusion ;  its  emanation  is  no  birth, 
nor  original  production.  .  The  body  is  mere  illusion,  and 
like  all  other  illusions  is  created  and  dissolved ;  but  neither 
its  creation  nor  its  dissolutiqn  affects  the  soul,  for  *  the  soul 
is  not  subject  to  birth  or  death.*  *  It  is  not  a  substance  of 
which  it  can  be  said  it  was,  or  is,  or  will  be  hereafter ;  for 
it  is  eternal  and  inexhaustible,  and  is  incapable  of  peiishing 
with  the  body.'  'That  self-existent  and  eternal  intelligence,* 
thus  speaks  of  it  the  Katha  Upanishad, '  who  is  neither 
born  nor  dies,  and  who  has  neither  proceeded  from  any 
nor  changed  into  any,  does  not  perish  when  the  body 
perishes.'  It  is  also  declared  to  be  consubstantial  with  God. 
Says  Vyasa :  *  All  life  is  Bruhmu ;'  *  He  is  soul,  and  the 
soul  is  He ;'  'all  life  is  a  portion  of  the  Supreme  Buler  ad 
a  spark  is  of  fire.'  '  Who  standing  on  the  earth  is  other 
than  the  earth,'  says  Tagnawalcd  to  Uddalac^, '  whom  the 
earth  knows  not,  whose  body  the  earth  is,  who  interiorly 
restrains  the  earth,  the  same  is  thy  soul  and  mine ;'  and 
Vdch,  daughter  of  Ambhrina,  speaking  of  herself,  says: 
*  I  am  above  the  heavens,  beyond  the  earth,  and  what  is 
the  Great  One  that  am  I.*  In  the  Rig  Ved  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  aggregate  life  of  all  beings  in  existence  constitute 
a  fowrth  part  of  God.  But  the  Veddnta  does  not  recognise 
this  calculation  by  rule  and  compass.  It  only  declares  that 
the  divine  spirit,  though  differing  in  degree,  is  the  same  in 
nature  with  that  of  all  living  beings.  It  does  not  mutilate 
the  Deity;  for  it  maintains  that  individuated  souls  ar^ 
portions  parcelled  without  being  actually  cut  off. 

Human  spirit,  then,  is  the  same  as  the  spirit  of  God. 
^ There  is  no  difference,'  says  Saddnanda,  'between  the 
Supreme  Euler  and  individual  intelligences;'  'both  are 
pure  life ;'  man  and  the  Deity  are  essentially  the  same. 
In  the  Veds  the  soul  is  declared  to  be  '  uncreate '  and 
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^  eternal,'  and  in  the  OUd  Eiislma  tells  Arjun  that  he  and 
the  other  princes  of  the  earth '  never  were  not'  This  is  not 
simply  no  return  to  pure  monotheism ;  it  is  the  assertion 
of  a  non-existence  in  the  universe,  of  anything  but  Grod. 
It  does  not  admit  of  the  pantheistic  interpretation  which 
has  been  attempted  by  some  writers  to  be  given  to  it ;  for 
the  spirits  of  creatures,  though  declared  to  be  uncreate  and 
eternal,  are  not  gods.  The  Grod  of  the  Vedd/nta  is  one ; 
human  spirit  is  not  God ;  the  Deity,  though  diversified  in 
His  creation,  is  not  exhausted  in  the  act ;  He  still  remains 
entire,  and  that  entirety  is  God.  Men  partake  of  the 
divine  nature,  but  as  sparks  partake  of  the  nature  of  fire ; 
they  do  not,  either  individually  or  collectively,  represent 
the  infinite  whole,  and  the  infinite  whole  alone  is  Grod* 
We  would  also  vindicate  Vedantism  from  the  chaige  of 
materialism  advanced  against  it,  that  according  to  it  God 
is  matter  as  well  as  life.  This  is  not  so.  God  is  indeed 
spoken  of  as  the  '  efficient  and  material  cause  of  the  world,' 
and  as  the  'cause  of  all  things  as  well  as  the  things  them- 
selves ;'  but  it  is  also  maintained  most  directly  that  God 
is  a  spirit  and  immaterial,  and  wherever  He  is  identified 
with  matter  He  is  only  identified  as  its  source.  Actual 
matter,  according  to  the  VedmUa^  does  not  exist ;  it  was 
neither  created  by  God,  nor  co-existing  with  God,  nor  God 
Himself.  All  material  substances  are  mere  illusions,  exist- 
ing only  because  pervaded  by  the  energy  of  the  spiritual 
Eirst  Cause.  This  is  exquisitely  explained  by  Krishna  in 
the  OUd .-  '  I  am  the  moisture  in  the  water,  light  in  the 
sun  and  moon,  sound  in  space,  sweet-smelling  savour  in 
the  earth,  glory  in  the  source  of  light :  in  aU  things  I  air, 
life.*  The  connection  of  spirit  with  matter  is  very  aptly 
exemplified  by  the  instance  of  lire  as  existing  in  red-hot 
iron. 

The  soul  being  declared  to  be  consubstantial  with  Grod, 
it  was  only  one  step  further  in  error  to  aspire  for  its 
absorption  with  Him ;  and  this  opened  out  another  wide 
field  of  metaphysical  mysticism.  It  is  here  that  Vedan- 
tism departs  furthest  from  Buddhism,  which,  content  with 
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enfiranchiaement  from  an  evil  existence,  does  not  presume 
to  aspire  to  an  intermixture  with  the  Deity.  Says  the 
Veddmta  :  *  Superior  to  nature  is  Qod,  who  is  omnipresent 
and , without  material  effects;  by  acquisition  of  whose 
knowledge  man  becomes  extricated  from  ignorance  and 
distress,  and  is  absorbed  into  Him  after  death.'  '  Learned 
men  having  reflected  on  the  spirit  of  God  extending  over  all 
moveable  and  immoveable  creatures,  are  after  death  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Supreme  Being.'  '  The  knower  of  Qod  he* 
comes  God.*  *  As  rivers  flowing  merge  into  the  sea,  losii^ 
both  name  and  form,  so  the  knower  of  Grod,  freed  from  name 
and  form,  meiges  in  Him,  the  excellent  and  the  glorious.' 
This  reunion  with  the  Deity  is  identified  with  the  attain* 
ment  of  the  highest  bliss,  which  even  a  state  so  high  as  that 
of  Bruhmi  does  not  afford;  and  it  consists  in  the  total  loss 
of  personal  identity,  which  has  been  well  compared  with  a 
drop  of  water  losing  itself  in  the  vast  ocean.  'Future 
happiness,' says  Yasishta,  'consists  only  in  being  so  absorbed 
into  the  Deity,  who  is  a  sea  of  joy ;'  and  therefore  is  the 
attainment  of  this  absorption  declared  to  be  the  sole 
business  of  life.  It  is  not  however  to  be  obtained  by 
penances  and  mortifications,  nor  by  the  performance  of 
meritorious  actions ; '  for  works,'  says  the  text, '  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  bargain,'  and  again,  *  the  confinement 
of  fetters  is  the  same  whether  the  chain  be  of  gold  or  iron/ 
Knowledge  alone,  and  that  knowledge  only  which  realizes 
everything  as  Bruhmu^  procures  the  liberation  and  absorp- 
tion which  comprise  together  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  the 
Yedantist*s  aspiration.  '  He  traverses  both  thereby,'  says 
the  Vrihad  Aranydkd  Upaniakad,  'both  merit  and 
demerit.'  '  The  heart's  knot  is  broken,'  says  the  Mandakd  ; 
*  all  doubts  are  split,  and  all  his  works  perish.'  The  Katha 
Upanishad  asserts  that '  thero  is  no  other  way  to  salvation.' 
'0  P&rvati!'  exclaims  the  KularTiava,  'except  that 
knowledge  there  is  no  other  way  to  absorption.' 

This  was  the  religion  of  the  Ved&nta  as  Vyasa  and  his 
disciples  understood  and  propagated  it;  this  was  the 
religion  that  was  pitted  against  Buddhism  to  wean  away 
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philosophers  from  the  enemy's  ranks,  while  PourAnismi 
undertook  to  wean  away  the  mass,    llike  Buddhism,  it  also 
considered  existence  to  be  an  evil,  separation  from  which 
was  to  both  the  final  reward.     The  method  for  obtaining 
release,  too,  was  in  both  religions  the  same,  namely,  by 
Budclhi  or  knowledf^e.    The  use  of  the  understanding  was 
therefore  held  to  be  superior  to  the  practice  of  deeds,  for 
God  was  to  be  known  only  through  the  acute  intellect 
constantly  directed  towards  him  by  men  of  penetrating 
understandings.     In  the  Vai^ni  Upanishad,  when  Bhrigu 
asks  his  father  Varuna  to  make  known  to  him  God,  the 
sage  teUs  him :  '  That  spirit  whence  all  beings  are  produced, 
that  by  which  they  live  when  bom,  that  towards  which 
they  tend,  and  that  into  which  they  finally  pass,  seek  thou 
to  know,  for  that  is  Bruhmu ;'  and  '  seek  him/  adds  the 
philosopher, '  by  profound  meditation,  for  devout  contempla- 
tion is  Bruhmu.'     Perfect  abstraction  is  next  pronounced 
to  be  superior  to  the  use  of  the  understanding,  for  '  when 
the  senses  and  the  mind  are  at  rest,'  says  the  Veddnta, 
'  and  when  the  understanding  is  not  occupied,  that  is  the 
state  for  obtaining  liberation ;'  and  again,  *  when  tlie  Yogi 
renounces  all  assistance  from  the  understanding,  and  re- 
mains without  the  exercise  of  thought,  he  is  identified  with 
Bruhmu,  and  remains  as  the  pure  glass  when  the  shadow 
has  left  it'    Though  he  is  still  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  life,  though  he  ytill  eats  and  drinks,  he  is  henceforth  in- 
different .to  the  illusions  which  encompass  him,  and  live&^ 
destitute  of  passions  and  affections,  neither  rejoicing  in  good 
nor  sorrowing  in  evil.     He  lives  sinless ;  for,  *  as  water 
wets  not  the  leaf  of  the  lotus,  so  sin  touches  not  him  who 
knows  God;*  and  in  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  to  stand 
in  no  further  need  of  virtue,  for  '  of  what  use  can  be  a 
winnowing  fan  when  the  sweet  southern  wind  is  blowing? 
All  his  meditations  in  this  condition  are :  'I  am  Bruhmu ; 
I  am  life  ;'  *  I  am  everlasting,  perfect,  perfect  in  knowledge, 
free  from  change ;  I  am  the  self-existent,  the  joyful,  the 
undivided,  and  the  one  Bruhmu  :*  or  rather—*  Neither  I 
am,  nor  is  ought  mine,  nor  do  I  exist  ;*  '  0  God !  I  am 
nothing  apart  from  Thee.* 
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But  this  knowledge  of  God  is  represented  as  excessively 
difficult  of  attainment ;  so  difficulty  in  fact^  that  in  the 
very  Upaniahads  the  greatest  scholars  acknowledge  their 
utter  inability  to  secure  it.  *  Whom  dost  thou  worship  V 
asks  Ushwapati  in  the  CKhandagya  Upanishad  of  the 
six  inquirers  after  divine  knowledge  who  come  to  him  for 
instruction,  and  one  answers  *  heaven/  another  *  the  sun,' 
the  third  '  air/  the  fourth  '  ether/  the  fifth  '  water/  and  the 
sixth  '  the  earth/  These  were  the  answers,  not  of  ignorant 
men  unlearned  in  the  scriptures,  but  of  sages  who  were,  to 
quote  the  language  of  the  Upanishad,  *  deeply  conversant 
with  holy  writ'  In  another  place  in  the  same  Upaniskad, 
Kdrad,  soliciting  instruction  from  Sanutcumdr,  says  of  his 
previous  studies : '  I  have  read  the  Rig  Ved,  the  Tajv/r  Ved, 
the  Sam  Ved,  the  Atharvdn  the  fourth,  the  ItikdaeSyBiiithe 
Purdns  ..  .  .  All  these  have  I  studied,  yet  do  I  only  know 
the  text  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  soul/  A  religion 
80  difficult  was  necessarily  impracticable  for  the  multitude, 
who  besides  being  unread  were  begirt  with  illusion.  '  The 
mass  of  illusion,*  says  the  Veddnta, '  forms  the  inconceiv- 
able and  unspeakable  glory  of  God,'  for  it  is  through 
illusion  that  His  power  is  made  manifest.  It  is  the  mask 
with  which  the  Deity  covers  Himself  for  His  amusement, 
and  'it  is  the  producing  cause  of  consciousness,  of  the 
imderstanding,  of  intellect,'  etc.  But  illusion  as  each  indi-^ 
viduated  being  feels  it  is  merely  the  absence  of  wisdom,  as 
darkness  is  nothing  more  than  the  absence  of  light.  From 
it  are  b^otten  all  our  passions  and  affections,  and  all  the 
bonds  that  tether  us  to  life ;  and  on  account  of  it  only  is 
the  human  soul,  by  some  means  not  palpable,  excluded  from 
participating  in  the  divine  nature,  and  subject  to  virtue 
and  vice,  the  passions  and  sensations,  birth  and  death,  and 
all  the  varied  changes  of  this  mortal  state.  It  is  this  that 
makes  a  man  believe  that  appearances  have  a  real  existence^ 
that  images  and  shadows  are  actual  realities,  and  that  not 
only  this  world  certainly  exists,  but  that  he  himself  is  no« 
thing  more  than  what  he  appears.  It  is  this  that  makes  God 
and  soul,  though  consubstantial  with  each  other,  appear  as 
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distinct  *  as  light  and  shadow/  As  a  small  doud  before  the 
eye,  though  insignificant  in  itself,  is  by  its  position  large 
enough  to  hide  the  snn,  even  so  does  this  illusion  screen  the 
great  Bmhmu  &om  human  understandingp  and  thus  obstruct 
the  attainment  of  that  knowledge  which  alone  can  purchase 
our  emancipation.  And  this  was,  necessarily,  the  position 
of  the  mass. 

Apart  from  the  seekers  of  knowledge,  therefore,  were 
those  who  loved  works  of  merit  and  performed  them^  in  the 
vain  hope  of  compassing  the  same  end  by  a  different  way* 
'  Knowledge  and  works  both  offer  themselves  to  man ;  the 
wise  chooses  the  firsts  despising  the  second ;  while  the  fool, 
for  the  sake  of  enjoyment,  accepts  what  leads  to  fruition.' 
The  path  of  the  latter  is  declared  to  be  full  of  darkness, 
and  it  ia  also  longer  and  more  circuitous,  since  '  actions 
performed  under  the  influence  of  illusions  are  followed  by 
eight  millions  of  births.'  The  only  course  left  to  the 
aspirant,  in  fact,  is  to  ascend  step  by  step  the  arduous 
ladder  of  improvement,  commencing  with  the  destruction 
of  his  sins,  which  secures  to  him  a  residence  with  the  gods 
as  his  first  reward.  But  in  the  heavens  of  the  gods  all 
enjoyment  ia  temporary,  and  destined  to  terminate  sooner  or 
later  as  the  deeds  which  they  recompense  may  have  been 
few  or  many.  '  All  the  r^ons  between  this  (the  earth) 
and  the  abode  of  Bruhmd,  afford  but  a  transient  residence/ 
says  the  Oitd ;  and  on  its  works  being  exhausted  by  enjoy- 
ment, the  soul,  thus  temporarily  happy,  returns  again  to  the 
earth,  but '  with  resulting  influence  of  its  former  deeds ;'  that 
is,  obtaining  a  higher  place  in  life  than  it  had  before.  This 
state  of  constant  transmigration  gives  to  the  lover  of  works 
a  chance  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  of  Bruhmu,  and,  if  it 
is  attained,  *  having  annulled  by  fruition  other  works  which 
hadbegun  to  have  effect,  and  having  enjoyed  the  recompense 
and  suffered  the  pains  of  good  and  bad  actions,  he,  on  the 
demise  of  the  body,  proceeds  to  a  reunion  with  God ;'  while 
the  unsuccessful  candidate,  whose  devotions  are  broken  off 
by  the  general  destruction  of  the  universe,  can  only  pass 
into  a  state  of  non-existence,  not  absorption,  remaining 
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liable  to  be  reproduced  at  any  futoie  renovation  of  the 
world. 

The  final  results  of  the  Vedd/ata,  thus  explained,  are  so 
aimless  andunsatis&ctory  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  that  its  hold  on  the  human  heart  was  never  veiy  strong. 
Buddhism  expelled  from  the  country,  and  Yedantism  so 
intricate  to  understand  and  so  unstable  to  depend  upon, 
what  was  left  to  the  multitude  but  uncertainty  and  in- 
decision ?  This  fully  accounts  for  their  constant  oscillation 
for  ages  between  the  difiTerent  magnets  that  attracted  them, 
and  for  the  frequent  revivals  of  the  religions  that  werestruck 
down,  till  rampant  Pour&nism  levelled  everjrthing  before  it 
and  acquired  a  complete  mastery  over  the  popular  mind. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS    STRUGGLES    AND  THE  CHANGES 

THEY  INTRODUCED. 

We  have  attempted  in  the  preceding  chapters  to  indicate 
the  progress  of  religious  thought  and  organization  amongst 
the  Hindus,  from  their  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
down  to  the  era  of  the  Purdns  and  the  Veddnta.  The 
first  age  was  that  of  the  riahia  and  the  Vedic  hymns,  when 
the  religion  of  the  people  was  simple,  and  their  social  life 
poor.  They  had  not  then  commenced  to  live  in  cities,  and 
well-protected  houses;  the  lightnings  gleamed  fitfully 
around  them,  and  the  clouds  poured  rain  over  them ;  the 
sun  smote  them  with  scorching  rays,  while  the  moon 
beamed  on  them  her  soothing  radiance ;  the  air  blew  wild, 
and  the  noise  of  the  agitated  leaves  either  stirred  them 
with  fear  or  tickled  them  with  pleasure.  These,  therefore, 
were  the  objects  they  adored,  still  believing  that  in  them, 
or  througli  them,  they  worshipped  God,  or  that  great  idea 
with  which  they  had  started.  The  government  among 
them  at  this  time  was  patriarchal ;  each  family  was  ruled 
by  its  own  head,  who  was  also  its  priest^  and  offered  sacri- 
fices and  performed  devotions  and  domestic  rites  without 
requiring  any  assistance  from  others.  The  Brahmans,  of 
coursej  existed ;  they  were  all  Brahmans  at  this  time :  the 
Brahmans  did  not  exist  yet  as  a  separate  class.  Each 
father  upheld  the  sacred  fire  in  his  own  house ;  his  woman- 
kind, as  well  as  his  sons,  joined  him  in  the  invocations  that 
were  addressed  to  the  deities ;  no  husband  had  begun  to 
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take  unto  himself  more  than  one  wife ;  the  social  reUtions 
were  yet  in  their  simplest  state. 

This  was  the  first  stage.  In  the  next,  the  Brahmans  had 
extended  their  territorial  possessions  by  encroaching  on  the 
dasyas — ^peoples  of  various  habits  and  characters,  who  had 
no  poetiy  or  traditions  of  their  own,  and  were  grouped  to- 
gether under  one  general  name  by  their  conquerors.  They 
were  not  altogether  destitute  of  civilisation,  as  some  writers 
have  depicted  them.  Both  the  Veda  and  the  Pv/rdns  repre- 
sent them  as  a  community  possessing  cities  of  stone  and  iron 
at  a  time  when  the  Brahmans  had  scarcely  huts  to  put  their 
heads  in.  From  them  the  Brdhmans  borrowed  many  of 
the  useful  arts  of  life,  including  house-building,  and  the 
changes  thus  introduced  affected  greatly  the  religious  de- 
velopment in  progress  among  the  latter.  The  area  of 
religious  belief  was  widened ;  the  householder  found  himself 
now  to  be  unequal  to  all  the  duties  which  devolved  upon 
him ;  .particular  persons  were,  therefore,  especially  selected 
to  relieve  him  of  his  religious  duties,  and  he  resigned  his 
place  of  privilege  to  the  Poorohit,  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  performance  of  devotions  and  the  presentation  of  sacri- 
fices ;  the  hymns  ceased  to  be  sung  by  the  father  of  the 
family,  and  their  character  also  was  changed  from  the  child- 
like simplicity  of  the  first  age  to  a  more  intellectual  con- 
formation ;  and  to  the  songs  were  added  ritual  commentaries 
that  introduced  the  Brdhmana  period. 

The  Brdhvianas  modified  the  Yedic  hymns  and  changed 
the  usages  of  the  Yedic  era  to  meet  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  and  to  secure  for  the  Brdhman  class 
an  acknowledged  superiority  over  the  races  conquered  by 
them.  But  with  these  changes  others  came  of  themselves 
as  the  products  of  the  times,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  Brdhmans  to  keep  out.  Well-settled  and  housed, 
the  more  intellectual  members  of  the  community  regarded 
with  different  feelings  than  before  the  monitions  of  nature 
around  them.  There  was  an  unqmetness  and  a  disappoint- 
ment engendered  in  their  minds  which  neither  the  hymns 
nor  the  sacrifices  could  allay.    What  am  I?    How  far 
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removed  from  the  the  First  Cause  from  whom  I  started  ? 
How  is  He  to  be  regained  ?  These  were  the  inquiries  that 
forced  themselves  on  each  deep  thinker  of  the  age,  and 
made  him  restive.  The  reverential  affection  of  the  first 
period  came  back  to  him,  but  qualified  by  the  measured 
calculations  of  philosophical  piety.  Important  social  ques* 
tions  also  arose  and  demanded  solution,  namely,  those  of 
equality  and  fraternity ;  and,  all  these  causes  conspiring. 
Buddhism  was  pushed  forward  to  the  front,  though,  unlike 
the  religion  of  the  Sanhitas  and  the  Brdhmanas,  it  was 
not  at  this  stage  adapted  for  promulgation  to  the  multitude. 
As  a  general  religion  it  took  a  long  time  to  develop  itself. 
The  basis  upon  which  it  was  established  was  not  fully  laid 
down  all  at  once,  or  by  one  master  mind.  Thought  b^t 
thought,  and  one  point  gained  brought  forward  another, 
after  which  there  was  a  protracted  comparison  of  notes 
among  different  individuals,  all  called  Buddhas  or  philoso- 
phers, the  entire  result  of  their  researches  being  finally 
adjusted  in  the  comparatively  modem  times  of  Sikya  Muni 
of  Magadha. 

The  empire  of  opinion  was,  however,  not  the  less  divided 
because  the  first  antagonistic  religion  took  such  along  time 
to  be  systematized.  The  influence  of  the  philosophers  in 
India  has  at  all  times  been  very  great ;  and  their  claim  to 
reassert  the  direct  worship  of  God  without  the  intervention 
of  the  priest  kept  the  Yedists  at  bay  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement, till  they  all  united  together  to  oppose  them.  The 
pretensions  of  the  Buddhas  were  thus  vigorously  resisted 
even  from  the  outset.  The  philosophers  among  the  Brdh- 
mans  pointed  to  the  neuter  Bruhmu  of  the  Upaniahada  as 
the  only  one  God  suited  for  the  intelligent  soul  to  contem- 
plate upon ;  while,  completely  to  swamp  the  party  which 
upheld  an  unorthodox  belief,  they  also  mixed  up  all  the 
religions,  laws,  and  usages  of  the  different  races  brought 
together  under  them,  by  manufacturing  the  Purdms  and  the 
Itihdses,  among  the  legends  and  traditions  of  which  eveiy 
shade  of  opinion  was  recorded,  which  secured  to  them  the 
support  and  countenance]  of  the  largest  number  of  the 
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people.  The  religion  of  the  Purdna  was  thus  merely  a  com- 
promise, by  which  the  masses  were  bought  over  to  support 
the  Brdhman  power*  The  sages  of  the  orthodox  school  still 
continued  to  devote  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  one 
God  only,  whom  they  identified  with  the  Bruhmu  of  the 
Upanxdhada. 

The  revolts  and  counter-revolts  of  Buddhism  against 
Vedantism '  and  Pourdnism,  and  of  Pourdnism  against 
Buddhism  and  Vedantism,  were  continued  for  a  long  time. 
When  the  search  for  a  pure  Grod  was  prosecuted,  both 
Buddhism  and  Vedantism  came  forward  to  offer  what  was 
needed;  when  the  people  fled  from  melancholy  and 
asceticism,  the  gods  of  the  Purdms  were  revived.  Thus 
voluptuaries  turned  to  abstinence  and  recluses  to  volup- 
tuous trains  of  thought  alternately  for  relief,  those  lower- 
most at  one  time  being  uppeimost  at  another,  and  then 
lowermost  again.  Sikya  Muni  simply  headed  one  of 
these  revolts  or  revolutions,  and  being  the  wisest  of  the 
Buddhas,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  codify  the 
Buddhist's  faith,  and  propagated  it  widely  among  the 
masses.  This  created  the  marked  division  of  opinion  we 
have  noticed,  or  rather  gave  to  an  existing  division  of 
opinion  its  character  of  permanence. 

For  a  long  time  both  the  Veds  of  the  Brdlimans  and  the 
Sutras  of  the  Buddhists  were  unwritten  and  uncollected, 
and  were  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth  from  genera- 
tion to  generation ;  and  yet  so  thorough  and  religious  was 
the  care  bestowed  on  their  preservation,  that  no  various 
reading  of  either  was  ever  suggested.  The  Veda  were  not 
compiled  till  the  time  of  Vyasa,  or  the  fourteenth  century 
before  Christ,  when  the  art  of  writing  was  acquired  by  the 
Hindus ;  while  the  Buddha  Sutras  were  not  codified  till 
some  eight  hundred  years  later.  It  was  after  this  codifica^ 
tion  of  the  latter  that  the  wars  between  the  two  rival 
religions  assumed  their  exterminating  character.  Bebellious 
reason,  with  a  regular  code  to  back  it,  refused  to  succumb 
to  Br&hmanism  and  the  voluminous  Shdstras  on  which  it 
was  based.    Eventually,  however,  Brihmanism  was  trium- 
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phant,  but  oot  till  it  had  exerted  itself  almost  to  exhaustion. 
Sedulously  was  the  truth  sought  for  by  the  higher  aspirants 
on  both  sides,  and  that  it  was  found  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
But  with  the  truth  thus  discovered  was  mixed  up  an 
alarming  mass  of  error  that  almost  neutralized  its  character. 
All  the  inquirers  agreed  in  acknowledging  God,  but  the 
acknowledgment  was  so  worded  that,  while  Buddhism  did 
not  escape  the  charge  of  Atheism,  Yedantism  was  deliber- 
ately accused  of  Pantheism.    As  for  Pourdnism,  it  assumed 
from  the  first  such  an  extra  breadth  of  thought  and 
liberalism  that  it  has  never  faUed  to  support  any  shade  of 
theology  and  morality  that  has  ventured  to  appeal  to  it ; 
but  it  has  of  course  always  been  regarded  by  the  philoso- 
phers as  a  religion  fit  only  for  the  unwise. 

The  overthrow  of  Buddhism  did  not  revive  the  religion 
of  either  the  Sanhitaa  or  the  Brdhmanas,  and  scarcely 
even  that  of  the  Upaniahads  ;*  hnt  it  very  favourably 
a£fected  the  religion  of  the  Pwrd/ns,  to  which  the  greatest 
number  of  the  community  were  devotedly  attached.  All 
the  Yedic  systems  had,  in  fact,  intermediately  become  more 
or  less  obsolete,  and  new  orders  of  devotees  had  arisen  who 
advocated  new  systems  of  belief,  with  observances  based 
mainly  on  the  Purdna.  The  older  institutions  of  the  Veds 
were  thus  all  gradually  displaced  or  readjusted  in  a  new 
form.  The  actual  results  of  the  religious  struggles  to 
which  we  have  referred  was  therefore  the  establishment  of 
Fourdnism  in  its  glory;  the  institution  of  Monachism 
which,  though  not  unknown,  had  never  been  very  prevalent 
before,  being  also  brought  to  the  fore.  The  aim  of  nearly 
all  the  philosophers  in  India  had  always  been  the  same, 
namely,  to  free  eidstent  being  from  the  power  of  eviL 
They  had  all  acknowledged  God  in  every  stage  of  their 
development,  and  continued  to  do  so;  and  so  the  Veds 
were  honoured.  But  the  philosophers  now  became  pro- 
fessed adherents  of  the  more  important  Pour&nic  deities, 
e.g.,  Sancardx^hdrjya  of  Siva^  and  Madhav&ch^jya  and 
Ballavich&rjya  of  Vishnu ;  and,  as  the  contemplation  of 
God,  which  religions  like  Buddhism  and  Yedantism  enjoined. 
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could  only  be  carried  on  by  retired  hermits  in  undisturbed 
seclusion,  asceticism  became  a  virtue  and  was  largely 
adopted*    The  Hindu  books  of  the  oldest  times  prescribed 
a  life  of  solitude  and  mortification  to  the  devout ;  but  the 
foundation  of  regular  monastic  orders  does  not  date  prior 
to  the  eighth  century  after  Christ,  and  some  of  the  orders 
now  existing  are  not  older  than  the  fourteenth  century. 
'As  smoke  and  various  substances/  says   Tagnawalcd, 
instructing  Maitreyi, '  separately  issue  from  fire  lighted  with 
moist  wood,  so  from  the  Great  Being  were  respired  the  Rig 
Ved,  the   Yajur  Vedy  the  Sdm  Ved,  the  Atharvdn  and 
Angiraa,  the  Itikdaea  and  the  Purdms,  the  sciences  and 
the  Upanishads,  the  verses  and  aphorisms,  the  expositions 
and  illustrations — all  being  breathed  forth  by  Him.'    Texts 
of  this  nature  opened  a  wide  field  of  corruption,  and  were 
largely  built  upon.    They  conceded  full  mouth  honour  to 
the  old  Shdstras,  but  exalted  at  the  same  time  novel  doc- 
trines which  virtually  superseded  those  of  remoter  date.  The 
'  verses  and  aphorisms,'  the  '  expositions  and  illustrations^' 
now  became  the  essential  principles  of  belief,  in  addition 
of  course  to  the  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  creed 
for  the  mass.  The  depositaries  of  the  'verses  and  aphorisms,' 
'  expositions  and  illustrations,'  necessarily  became  the  fathers 
of  the  Hindu  Church,  and  these  established  the  Monastic 
Orders,  and  opened  the  great  philosophical  schools  which 
carried  on  for  several  ages  the  fierce  disputations  and 
struggles  which  Buddhism  and  YedantiBm  had  inaugurated* 
The  Hindu  religion  has  no  visible  head,  and  never  had  any ; 
but  the  chiefs  of  these  orders  were  always  regarded  with 
marked  veneration  and  respect,  both  as  the  best  representa- 
tives of  the  doctrines  they  upheld,  and  for  contributing 
largely  to  the  development  of  learning — ^induding  grammar, 
poetry,  and  the  sciences — ^in  the  country.    It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  name  all  the  orders  that  were  thus  called 
forth,  but  some  of  them  are  too  important  to  be  silently 
passed  over. 

The  chief  of  the  religious  orders  at  the  present  day  are :  (1) 
the  Togie,  (2)  the  Sunny asis,  (3)  theDv/ndie,  (4)  HieByrdgia, 
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(5)  the  Hdgda,  and  (6)  the  FaauTnhangsas.  Several  other 
sects  also  exist ;  but  they  do  not  require  separate  notice, 
as  they  have  sprung  up  only  as  subdivisions  of  the  primary 
classes  mentioned,  and  have  still  many  features  in  common 
with  them.  With  all  the  orders  the  renunciation  of  the 
earth  has  always  been  the  first  fundamental  creed.  Says 
Menu:  'When  the  father  of  a  family  perceives  his 
muscles  become  flaccid  and  his  Iiair  gray,  and  sees  the 
child  of  his  child,  let  him  flee  to  the  forest,  committing 
the  care  of  his  wife  to  her  sons,  abandoning  all  worldly 
concerns,  and  subsisting  on  herbs  and  fruits/  The  object 
of  thus  renouncing  the  world  is,  it  is  explained,  'to 
abandon  all  sensual  affections,  purify  the  mind  in  solitude, 
and  await  the  appointed  time  (of  absorption  with  the 
Supreme  Spirit)  as  a  hired  servant  awaiteth  for  his  wages/ 
The  vow  of  poverty  has  also  always  been  a  part  of  this 
renunciation,  and  mendicancy  necessarily  another,  which 
has  introduced  many  abuses  into  the  system,  by  inducing 
the  ignorant  and  the  abject  to  put  on  the  appearance  of 
sanctity  as  a  cloak  for  the  beggar's  trade.  But  all  the 
religious  mendicants  of  India  in  the  past  were  not  men  of 
this  stamp ;  there  were  many  amongst  them  who  had  much 
religious  feeling,  and  a  great  amount  of  erudition.  Origi- 
nally, these  ascetics  were  almost  the  sole  depositaries  of 
learning  in  the  country,  and  most  of  them  were  much  given 
to  study ;  and,  though  that  high  state  of  the  institution  was 
not  long  preseiTed,  the  devotion  and  austerities  of  a  few  are 
still  of  a  very  extraordinary  character,  and  a  very  respect- 
able share  of  talent  is  occasionally  even  now  to  be  met 
with  among  them.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  philosophy 
they  teach  is  on  principle  incorrect,  consisting  mainly  of 
the  dogmas  of  either  Buddhism  and  Sankhyaism,  or  of 
Vedantism  and  the  other  orthodox  schools.  With  all  these 
systems  life  is  evil,  and  the  body  the  mansion  of  sickness, 
sorrow,  and  sin ;  and  the  general  rage  has  therefore  always 
been  to  mortify  the  living  body,  destroy  the  affections, 
and  discard  the  duties  of  life.  But  still  are  not  all  their 
teachings    incorrect  ?      In    spite  of   their  metaphysical 
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perversities  and  speculations,  the  Hindu  Sbdstias  contain, 
as  we  have  seen,  some  of  the  sublimest  sentiments  of 
which  human  nature  is  susceptible,  and  the  Indian  sages 
and  ascetics  have  always  delighted  to  teach  these  to  their 
admirers,  but  for  which  teaching  they  would  never  have 
been  so  deeply  venerated.  To  them  also  are  we  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  many  of  the  ancient  writings  of 
the  land,  and  for  handing  down  to  us  the  patriarchal 
notions  of  morality  which  extort  the  admiration  even  of 
those  who  refuse  to  accept  them  in  their  integrity. 

The  distmguiflhing  features  of  the  different  sects  may 
be  briefly  noticed  as  follows : 

The  Yoffis  are  not  a  powerful  body  in  numbers,  but 
have  always  been  looked  upon  with  veneration  and  dread 
by  the  illiterate  and  the  poor.  The  god  Siva  is  the  object 
of  their  worship,  and  they  haunt  remote  and  gloomy  desert 
places  to  practise  their  mystic  rites  and  ceremonies.  Their 
discipline  exacts  total  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  that 
seclusion  includes  the  renunciation  of  all  worldly  sym- 
pathies. They  are  enjoined  to  live  in  deserts  and  wilder- 
nesses, that  they  might  be  able  to  devote  their  lives  ex- 
clusively to  religion ;  and  they  accordingly  inhabit  dismal 
solitudes  tenanted  by  wolves,  bears,  and  robbers.  Here 
they  live  and  mortify  themselves  with  whips,  their  beds 
being  often  made  of  iron  spikes  and  thorns,  deriving 
pleasure,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  intensity  of  their  morti- 
fications. A  few  fanatics  really  do  all  this ;  though,  of 
course,  much  the  larger  number  of  those  who  assume  the 
sect-name  do  not.  The  many,  as  a  rule,  are  content  to  ape 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  stricter  few ;  to  rub  ashes 
on  their  bodies,  twist  their  hair  fantastically,  and  paint 
their  faces.  They  also  make  for  themselves  necklaces  of 
bones,  and  often  carry  a  human  skull  with  them  to  keep 
their  food  in  and  to  drink  from.  A  large  thick  club,  too, 
is  frequently  carried,  and  used  opportunely  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  country  to  stimulate  charity.  Their  habits 
are  so  revolting  that  they  are  known  to  feed  even  on 
human  flesh,  and  that  in  a  putrid  slate.  They  affect  besides 
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to  charm  beasts  of  prey  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  hold 
carnal  commerce  with  evil  spirits,  to  give  a  colouring  to 
which  pretence  they  are  many  times  to  be  seen  seated 
in  places  where  the  dead  are  burnt,  in  the  midst  of  human 
bones  and  skulls,  with  a  small  fire  before  them,  and  a  lotdh 
(their  magic  caldron)  upon  it,  stirring  nameless  ingre* 
dients,  and  muttering  uncouth  spells  over  them  to  master 
powerful  charms.  By  these  means  they  excite  the  terrors 
of  the  vulgar,  of  which  they  take  every  advantage.  Many 
of  this  sect  were  found  among  the  Thugs. 

The  Siunnyasia  are  also  followers  of  Siva,  and  according 
to  the  rules  of  their  order  are  required  to  live  in  desert 
places,  and  to  subsist  on  rooto  and  firuits  only.  This  is 
rarely  done  at  present,  but  was  not  uncommon  in  the  past ; 
and  much  toil  and  privation  are  endured  even  by  those 
who  do  it  not,  in  travelling  over  vast  tracts  of  land  which 
for  desolation  and  distance  may  be  regarded  as  wilder- 
nesses. Groups  of  these  wanderers  are  frequently  to  be 
seen  all  over  the  country,  lodging  under  large  trees,  the 
shady  boughs  of  which  serve  as  a  canopy,  under  which 
they  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  contentedly,  a  small  raised  hollow 
made  of  dried  clay  holding  the  fire  which  boils  their  culi- 
nary ingredients.  At  night  they  lie  down  for  the  most 
part  on  the  bare  ground,  or  on  little  mats,  with  nothing 
softer  than  the  roots  of  trees  for  their  pillows.  In  this 
way  they  stroll,  not  only  over  all  India,  but  even  over 
parts  of  Central  Asia;  and  some  are  known  to  have 
rambled  on  so  far  as  to  Astrakhan  and  St.  Petersburgh. 
They  do  not  mind  their  privations,  while  the  liberty  of 
their  life  they  enjoy ;  and  with  some  these  distant  journeys 
arenotaltogetheraimless,  as  they  carry  many  valuable  things 
in  their  girdles  in  which  they  traffic.  Begging  is,  of  course, 
unavoidable  to  such  a  life ;  but  the  Sunnyasis  eschew  it 
as  much  as  they  can.  Among  them  are  to  be  found  some 
very  clever  men.  They  are  required  to  study  the  Veds 
constantly,  to  fix  their  minds  intently  on  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  avoid  the  sight  of  women,  to  be  always  patient, 
and  to  be  universally  benevolent.    The  rules  are  much  too 
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difficult  to  be  precisely  followed  by  all,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  &wanyQxiiB  of  the  past  were,  as  a  body,  less 
criminal  than  members  of  most  of  the  other  orders ;  and 
one  grade  of  them — ^the  Brahmachdris,  or  students — ^are 
even  now  famous  for  their  correct  lives. 

The  Dvmdia  are  a  still  graver  sect,  also  attached  to  the 
worship  of  Mahddeva.  The  word  dunda  means  a  staff, 
and  by  the  expression  d/umdagrahcm,  or  the  assumption  of 
a  staff,  is  meant  the  adoption  of  a  strict  moral  restraint 
over  the  body  and  the  mind.  Affecting  to  have  placed 
themselves  under  such  restraint^  the  Dv/ndis  carry  a  small 
dAjmda^  or  wand,  as  their  especial  emblem.  They  are  also 
distinguished  by  their  peculiar  clothing,  which  is  always 
dyed  with  red  ochre.  Unlike  the  other  sects,  they  do  not 
beg  indiscriminately.  They  are,  moreover,  very  rigid  in 
their  morals,  and  all  of  them  labour  with  their  own  hands. 
Many  of  them  are  given  to  study,  and  manifest  a  peculiar 
partiality  for  the  Veddnla.  There  are  first-rate  scholars 
among  them ;  but  their  minds  are  for  the  most  part  of  an 
eccentric  turn,  and  their  talents  partake  of  much  wildness, 
if  not  of  idiosyncrasy.  Mostly  secluded  from  the  world 
and  living  retired  and  absorbed  in  pious  contemplation, 
they  are  generally  looked  upon  with  fear  and  respect.  The 
ignorant  attribute  supernatural  powers  to  them,  but  they 
themselves  lay  claim  to  none. 

The  next  order  is  that  of  the  Byrdgis,  who  are  followers 
of  Vishnu.  They  profess  to  practise  austerities  for  attain- 
ing the  Byrdgya  state,  which  implies  a  complete  renun- 
ciation of  appetites  and  passions.  The  senses  deceive  and 
bewilder ;  they  lead  to  lust,  anger,  avarice,  and  intoxica- 
tion. The  Byrdgi,  therefore,  endeavours  to  destroy  them, 
and  to  estrange  himself  from  the  cares  and  emotions  of  the 
world.  He  exposes  himself,  accordingly,  to  the  hardships 
of  cold  and  heat,  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  pinches  his  flesh 
with  iron  pincers ;  cuts  it  with  knives ;  suspends  himself 
from  a  tree  over  a  slow  fire :  all  these  being  the  approved 
methods  laid  down  in  the  Shdstras  for  subduing  the  pac- 
sions.    He  also  professes  perpetual  poverty,  continence, 
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and  self-denial  of  every  description.  The  dress  assumed 
by  him  consists  of  a  small  piece  of  cloth  passed  through 
the  legs  and  fixed  at  each  end  to  a  rope  girdle.  His  hairs 
and  nails  are  allowed  to  grow  to  any  length,  and  the 
body  is  smeared  with  ashes ;  the  face  being  also  sometimes 
streaked  with  a  yellow  paint.  The  figures  of  these 
ascetics  are  generally  gaunt  and  hideous,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  are  erratic  in  their  habits.  By  far  the 
largest  portion  of  them,  however,  as  they  are  now  seen,  are 
impudent  vagrants,  and  when  travelling  in  parties,  they 
are  not  unfrequently  in  the  habit  of  extorting  alms  from 
the  poor ;  and  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  eye 
of  the  police  is  not  vigilant,  instances  of  robbery,  rape,  and 
murder  have  been  laid  to  their  charge. 

The  Ndgds  and  the  Paramhcmgaas  are  in  all  essential 
points  the  same  with  the  Yogis  and  the  Sunnyasia  respec- 
tively, and  only  exceed  them  in  zeal  and  self-mortification. 
The  appearance  of  both  the  orders  is  respectable  and 
interesting.  Their  spare  diet,  their  rigorous  seclusion,  their 
habits  of  perseverance  and  labour,  give  them  a  healthy 
though  emaciated  look,  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  feeble- 
ness or  squalor,  and  some  of  the  men  have  even  a  lofty  and 
stately  bearing.  With  the  greater  portion  of  them^  how- 
ever, the  greatest  virtue  now  is  afiectation,  which  carries 
them  through  their  daily  practices  with  ease.  They 
pretend  by  meditation,  mortification,  and  devotion  to  have 
extinguished  their  passions  and  identified  themselves' with 
the  Deity,  and  often  go  naked  if  the  magistrate  be  not  too 
active  to  allow  it.  They  even  afiTect  to  be  above  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  any  food  or  drink  to  replenish  their  corporeal 
wants,  but  always  receive  them  when  they  are  offered  to 
them  by  their  disciples.  A  pretence  of  entire  abstraction 
from  the  world  secures  them  general  respect,  and  in  the 
old  days  of  Hinduism  they  received  considerable  deference 
even  from  kings,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  story  of  SakontoU, 
in  which  the  Paramhxingsa,  Marichi,  receives  the  atten- 
tions of  the  king.  As  a  rule,  however,  their  present  position 
is  simply  that  of  beggars,  though  some  of  those  favoured 
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by  the  great  have  been  known  to  live  in  comparative  pomp 
and  magnificence. 

The  above  enumerated  orders,  though  differing  in  their 
peculiarities  in  certain  respects,  do  not,  now  at  least,  differ 
essentially  from  each  other  in  their  modes  of  life.  Their 
dress,  habits,  and  vows  greatly  tesemble;  and  they  all 
pretend  to  a  devotion  to  religion  as  their  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing their  worldly  ties  and  duties,  though  in  most  cases  the 
inability  to  endure  the  disappointments  and  distresses  of 
life  is  the  real  cause  of  their  asceticism.  Abandoning 
kith,  kin,  and  friends,  they  also  repudiate  marriage  as  an 
unholy  ordinance,  possibly  from  an  innate  fondness  for  the 
liberty  that  celibacy  allows  them.  The  original  ascetics, 
the  founders  of  their  respective  orders,  must  have  really 
been  purer  men  than  their  present  followers,  and  doubtless 
did  prefer  a  life  of  continence,  and  feel  an  honest  pride  in 
showing  their  superiority  over  the  cravings  of  the  flesh,  if 
only  to  put  themselves  in  marked  contrast  with  the  general 
mass  of  mankind.  In  single  blessedness,  vanquishing  all 
amatory  desires,  the  sage  taught  in  practice  that  renuncia- 
tion of  the  passions  which  he  preached  to  his  disciples 
from  the  Shd.stras,  and  the  example  thus  shown  began 
perhaps  to  be  valued  and  generally  adopted  for  its  very 
uniqueness.  To  make  it  an  essential  virtue  of  monachism 
was  but  one  step  forward  in  error,  and  the  comforts  of  life 
once  cast  aside  are  actually  seldom  found  to  be  indispensable 
to  existence.  But  in  none  of  the  sects  are  men  of  this 
stamp  to  be  now  very  plentifully  met  with. 

All  these  religious  orders  started  into  existence  with  the 
struggles  which  divided  the  Brdhmans  amongst  themselves, 
and  from  the  Buddhists ;  and  they  were  perpetuated  as  the 
last  landmarks  of  those  struggles  after  they  were  termi- 
nated. To  the  illiterate  multitude  these  recluses  were  for 
centuries  the  leaders  and  missionaries  of  religion,  who 
personally  held  up  examples  of  purity  for  imitation. 
Eventually,  however,  they  declined,  both  in  morals  and 
learning,  and  then  were  introduced  those  impure  rites  and 
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emblems  of  worship  for  which  the  Hindu  religion  has  since 
become  best  known.  If  the  earlier  ascetics  did  service  to 
the  cause  of  religion  by  their  Uves,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
their  subsequent  followers  have  most  effectually  under- 
mined it  by  introducing  all  the  distortions  which  now  dis- 
figure the  national  creed. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

caste;  its  nature  and  origin. 

The  most  remarkable  institution  connected  with  the  civil 
transitions  in  India  is  caste,  which,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  may  be  said  to  be  pecnliar  to  it.  It  is  not  that  it 
was  unknown  to  other  countries  of  the  ancient  world. 
Without  being  irreverent  we  may  fancy  that  we  find  traces 
of  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible  ;*  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  well  understood^  though  for  comparatively 
short  periods  only,  by  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians ;  the 
Greeks,  Cretans,  and  Persians;  and  even  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  the  aborigines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  But, 
excepting  Egypt^  the  traces  of  the  institution  were  in  no 
place  so  deeply  indented  as  in  India,  nor  the  foundations  of 
it  so  authoritatively  laid  down ;  and  in  the  present  day  it 
is  not  recognised  in  any  other  country  in  any  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

The  origin  of  caste  in  India  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
conjecture  and  inquiry,  and  many  fanciful  theories  have 
been  set  up  to  account  for  it.  One  of  these  discovers  that 
the  Sanskrit  expression  for  caste  is  the  same  as  that  for 
colour,  i.e.,  Barna,  and  at  once  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Brihmans  were  of  a  different  colour  from  the 
daayaa,  and  necessarily  of  a  foreign  origin,  and  that  this 
was  also  true  of  the  other  intermediate  classes.  The  other 
theories  generally,  without  attaching  equal  importance  to 
complexionary  evidence,  consider  the   proofs  of  foreign 

•  Genesis  iv.  20—22, 
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conquests  to  be  convincing  and  abundant,  and  on  that 
assumption  transplant  the  Scythic  tribes  of  the  Jaxartes, 
one  after  another,  to  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jiimni,  assigning  to  each  horde  a  separate  caste,  and  to  the 
last  comers — as  victors  over  all — ^the  highest  position. 
The  need  for  these  conjectures  is,  however,  not  very 
apparent ;  they  are  not  supported  by  any  proof  of  much 
importance;  and  the  evidence  of  the  Hindu  Sh&stras  is 
directly  opposed  to  them,  which,  to  our  thinking,  ought  to 
be  conclusive  against  them. 

The  accounts  given  by  the  Shdstras  are  various,  as  indeed 
they  are  almost  on  every  subject,  and  to  that  extent  they 
may  be  said  to  be  disaccordant ;  but  not  one  of  them  gives 
to  caste  a  foreign  origin.  The  Rig  Ved  says  that  the  first 
being  bom  was  Yirij  Purush,  who  being  cut  up,  the 
Brdhman  was  bom  from  his  mouth,  the  B^janga  from  his 
arms,  the  Yaisya  from  his  thighs,  and  the  Sudra  from  his 
feet;  while  the  Sun,  Moon,  Indra,  and  Agni  were  generated 
from  other  members  of  his  body.  Menu's  account  is  very 
similar.  That  the  human  race  might  be  multiplied  the 
Supreme  Buler,  he  says,  caused  the  Brdhman,  Kshetriya, 
Yaisya,  and  Sudra  to  proceed  from  his  mouth,  arm,  thigh, 
and  foot  respectively,  after  which  he  assigned  them  several 
duties.  The  account  of  the  Vrihad  Aranyacd  Upaniahad 
is  also  in  the  same  strain.  Bruhmd,  it  says,  first  created 
the  Brdhmans  alone,  but  did  not  enjoy  a  state  of  things  in 
which  there  were  no  diversities  of  occupation  and  character. 
He  therefore  created  the  Ksbctriyas  for  the  protection  of 
the  world.  But  even  this  did  not  fully  meet  the  want  he 
wished  to  provide  for,  which  made  him  add  the  Yaisyas  to 
the  number  of  his  creations,  the  duty  of  acquiring  wealth 
being  assigned  to  them.  There  still  remained  a  further 
gap  to  fill  up,  for  there  were  no  servants  in  existence,  and 
to  meet  this  requirement  he  created  the  Sudras.  All  these 
accounts  pronounce  the  creation  of  the  four  primary  castes 
to  have  been  at  least  nearly  simultaneous  and  indigenous ; 
they  leave  no  room  for  the  supposition  of  successive  con- 
quests by  foreign  races.    The  Vishnu  Purdn  says  that 
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the  fourfold  institation  was  created  by  Brnhm^  for  the 
perfonnance  of  sacrifices,  for  which  it  was  an  excellent 
instrament;  and  that  the  castes  produced  were  characterized 
by  different  goonaSy  or  qualities,  the  Brdliman  being 
characterized  by  Saiyagoorui,  or  goodness,  the  Kshetriya  by 
Bajagoona,  or  passion,  the  Yaisya  by  Tamagoona,  or  pride, 
and  the  Sudra  by  darkness.  And  the  MaMbhdrut  asserts 
that  there  is  no  real  difference  of  castes :  this  world  being 
created  by  Bruhmd  was  entirely  Br^hmanic;  it  became 
afterwards  separated  into  castes  in  consequence  of  works. 
The  fiery,  irascible  Brihmans  became  Ejshetriyas;  the 
Br&hmans  who  derived  their  livelihood  from  kine  became 
Yaisyas ;  those  who  were  addicted  to  falsehood  and  mischief 
were  Sudras. 

It  is  clear  from  this  evidence  that  caste  was  only  the 
result  of  the  expansion  of  the  Y edic  people  from  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  eastward  and  southward,  whereby  the  daayae, 
or  aboriginal  tribes,  were  reduced,  which  rendered  it 
essential  that  the  Brihmans  and  the  races  they  conquered 
should  be  distinguished  in  some  manner  from  outer  bar* 
barians.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  was  to 
classify  the  conquerors  according  to  the  duties  which  their 
conquests  imposed  on  them ;  and  the  first  three  castes  were 
thus  called  forth,  being  simply  gradations  in  the  body 
politic,  rendered  necessary  by  the  acquisition  of  an  empire. 
There  was  no  distinction  of  races,  no  congenital  diversity 
between  them.  The  original  Brdhmans  were  a  thoughtful 
and  contemplative  people,  and  such  of  their  descendants  as 
still  preserved  that  character  were  now  separated  from  the 
rest  by  being  expressly  made  priests,  and  devoted  them^ 
selves  henceforth  exclusively  to  the  worship  of  the  gods 
and  a  religious  life,  retaining  their  old  generic  name.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  enterprising  and  warlike  members 
of  the  community,  who  had  conquered  the  dasyas,  assumed 
that  authority  over  their  fellow-men  which  was  in  a 
manner  forced  on  them  by  their  altered  life ;  and  these 
became  the  Kshetriyas,  or  kingly  race,  which,  at  the  outset 
at  least,  took  precedence  of  the  Br&hmans.    The  great  mass 
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of  the  people  at  the  same  time  betook  themseLves,  under 
the  name  of  Yaisyas,  to  the  occupations  of  trade  and 
husbandry,  for  which  the  sphere  had  widened ;  but,  position 
apart,  thej  continued  to  share  several  privileges  in  common 
with  the  Brdhmans  and  Kshetriyas,  such  as  reading  the 
scriptures  and  worshipping  their  guardian  deities  without 
the  intervention  of  the  priesthood,  these  having  descended 
to  them  as  their  birthrights.  The  conquered  daaya8j 
wishing  to  be  incorporated  with  the  rest,  were  also  admitted 
into  society,  but  only  either  as  slaves,  or  as  handicraftsmen 
of  the  lowest  description,  the  proud  Brdhman  refusing 
relationsliip  or  alliance  with  him,  or  to  allow  him  a  share 
in  any  of  his  exclusive  privileges.  As  for  Scythic  conquests 
and  immigrations,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  many, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  new  castes  of  the  lowest  grades 
(i.6.  BarnasankarSj  or  the  mixed  races)  were  introduced  by 
them ;  but  the  fourfold  system,  which  originated  with  the 
VedSf  was  apparently  known  to  India  in  matured  perfection 
long  before  the  era  of  those  conquests. 

The  distinctions  of  caste  in  the  Yedic  era  were  undefined 
The  Brdhmans  are  spoken  of  as  the  highest  in  the  rank  of 
precedence ;  but  there  was  not  at  the  outset  much  real 
difference  between  them  and  the  Kshetriyas  and  Yaisyas. 
In  fact,  apparently,  the  Kshetriyas  were  the  ruling  power 
to  commence  with,  and  the  precedence  conceded  to  the 
BrAhmans  had  reference  only  to  their  superior  piety  and 
virtue.  The  assumption  of  political  authority  by  the 
Brdhmans  does  not  date  prior  to  the  era  of  Parusr^, 
throughout  which  period  prolonged  wars  were  maintained 
mainly  on  account  of  the  Kshetriyas  being  aided,  not  only 
by  the  Yaisyas,  but  also  by  the  Sudras.  It  was  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Kshetriyas  that  the  Brdhmans  sat  down 
to  firame  cruel  and  stringent  rules,  which  were  made 
particularly  so  to  the  dasyasy  who,  they  held,  had  no 
business  to  interfere  in  their  family  differences. 

The  subsequent  degeneracy  of  the  Hindu  religion  led  to 
the  intervals  between  the  different  classes  being  still  fur- 
ther widened,  when  the  regulations  recorded  by  Menu  were 
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mataied.  Even  by  them,  however,  thoagh  the  Br^numa 
were  elevated  above  the  other  classes,  tiie  communitj  to 
be  governed  was  explicitly  shown  to  be  composed  of  the 
first  three  classes,  which  indicated  their  common  relation- 
ship with  each  other ;  and  large  powers  were  left  with  both 
the  £shetriyas  and  the  Yaisyas.  The  Kshetriyas  had  stiU 
the  high  honour  conceded  to  them  of  protecting  the  earth, 
the  cattle,  and  the  clergy,  and  of  fighting  to  death  in  vin- 
dication of  their  trust  *  A  Kshetriya,'  says  Krishna  to 
ArjuD,  in  the  Oitd,  'has  no  duty  superior  to  fighting.  If 
thou  art  slain,  thou  wilt  obtain  heaven ;  if  thou  art  vic- 
torious, thou  wilt  enjoy  a  world.'  The  sphere  of  the  Yaisyas 
was  yet  more  useful,  the  whole  commerce  of  the  countiy 
being  left  in  their  hands. 

As  regards  the  Sudi^as,  Menu  apparently  did  not  care  to 
notice  them  on  their  own  account,  considering  them  to  be 
useful  only  so  far  as  they  contributed  to  the  advantage  or 
convenience  of  the  higher  classes.  He  accordingly  laid 
down  that  the  only  duty  of  the  Sudra  on  earth  was 
servitude,  and  especially  under  the  Br&hmans ;  that  whether 
bought,  or  unbought^  he  could  be  compelled  to  perform 
menial  duty ;  that  no  collection  of  wealth  by  him  was 
allowable,  lest  it  should  give  pain  to  Brdhmans ;  and  that 
the  religious  penance  for  killing  him  was  no  greater  than 
that  for  killing  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  frog,  and  a  lizard.  The  ab- 
horrence in  which  the  conquered  race  was  held  could  not 
weU  have  been  more  strongly  expressed ;  though,  of  course, 
the  prescripts  of  the  law  were  never  fully  accepted  or 
enforced.  The  iTistitvies  are  generally  held  rather  as  an 
ideal  of  what  the  Brdhmans  wished,  than  what  they  were 
able,  to  enforce ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Sudras  at  the 
time  of  the  legislator  were  apparently  much  better  off  than 
they  had  ever  been  before,  the  prolonged  wars  of  the 
Br&hmans  and  the  Kshetriyas  having  given  them  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  their  freedom.  For  all  the  severity 
of  Menu's  texts  it  would  not  be  right,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that  the  actual  condition  of  the  Sudras,  even  in  his 
age,  was  worse  than,  or  as  bad  as,  that  of  the  villeins  under 
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the  feudal  system,  or  of  the  helots  in  Greece.  Menu  ex- 
pressly says  that  the  Sudras  were  not  only  not  to  read  the 
Veda,  but  were  also  not  to  hear  them  read  to  them ;  and 
yet  a  reference  to  the  most  important  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  Rig  Ved,  shows  that  some  of  its  SvJctas  were  com- 
posed by  a  Sudra  named  Kanasha  Ailusha,  a  dear  proof 
that  the  perverse  discrimination  enjoined  by  the  law  was 
never  actually  observed.  The  Sudra's  right  to  property 
was  always  admitted,  and,  apart  from  the  text  quoted,  is 
admitted  in  Menu's  code  itself;  and  the  law  also  extended 
its  protection  to  his  person,  notwithstanding  the  flimsy 
penance  prescribed  by  it  in  the  event  of  his  being 
kiUed. 

The  dasyas,  after  the  conquest  of  Hindustdn  Proper  by 
the  Brdhmans,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Sudra  class ;  but 
there  is  clear  evidence  to  show  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
class  was  otherwise  formed.  We  read  in  the  Vi^nu  Pv/rdn 
that  Prishdra  became  a  Sudra  from  having  killed  his 
gooroo's  cow.  Menu  also  says  that  the  Brdhman  who,  not 
having  studied  the  Veda,  applies  diligent  attention  to  a 
different  and  worldly  study,  soon  falls  to  the  condition  of 
a  Sudra,  and  his  descendants  after  him.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed from  these  statements  that  the  original  fourth  class 
was  formed  by  the  degradation  of  delinquents  from  the 
higher  grades,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  circum- 
stance of  particular  races  descended  from  the  same  stock 
with  the  Brdhmdns  being  now  classified  below  them.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  Kdyasths  of  Bengal,  who 
object  to  their  being  classified  with  the  Sudras,  but  have  no 
distinct  position  assigned  to  them.  They  are  of  the  same 
gotra,  or  stock,  with  the  BrAhmans,  which  the  BrAhmans 
account  for  by  asserting  that  the  KAyastbs  accepted  the 
gotras  of  their  spiritual  teachers.  But  both  tradition  and 
the  Pv/rdns  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  that  the 
descent  of  the  two  classes  was  originally  from  the  same 
source. 

The  law  relating  to  the  Sudras  was,  we  have  seen,  very 
severe,  the  severest  of  all  prescriptions  against  them  being 
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the  one  we  have  cited,  namelj,  that  thej  were  not  only 
not  allowed  to  read  the  Scriptures,  but  were  prevented  from 
obtaining  instruction  in  them  from  others.    The  Itihdsea 
and  Purdms  only  were  left  to  them,  in  common  with  the 
other  classes,  for  the  attainment  of  perfection ;  but  it  was 
a  great  concession  that  the  law  held  them  eligible  to  pro- 
motion if  perfection  was  attained.    'Pure  in  body  and 
mind,  humbly  serving  the  higher  classes,  mild  in  speech, 
never  arrogant,  ever  seeking  refuge  in  Brdhmans  princi- 
pally, the  Sudra,'  says  Menu, '  may  attain  the  most  eminent 
class.'     But  this  concession  was  apparently  withdrawn  im- 
mediately after  the  age  of  Menu,  for  Culluca,  his  com- 
mentator, adds  to  the  text  the  significant  words — ^'in 
another  transmigration'  only.    In  the  olden  days,  however, 
the  instances  of  such  elevations  were  many.  Achald  Muni, 
says  the    Vajra  Sv/Jii,  was  bom  of  an  elephant,  Kesa 
Pingala  of  an  owl,  Agastya  Muni  from  the  Agasti  flower, 
Xausika  from  the  kuad  grass,  Kapila  from  a  monkey,  Gau- 
tama from  a  creeper,  Drona  Achdrjya  from  an  earthen  pot, 
Taittri  Bishi  from  a  partridge,  ParusrAm  from  dust,  Sringa 
Bishi  from  a  deer,  Yashista  from  a  courtezan,  and  N&rad 
Muni  from  a  female  spirit-seller.     It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
clearly  to  undei-stand  the  allegorical  meaning  of  an  ele- 
phant, an  owl,  a  flower,  a  blade  of  grass,  a  monkey,  a 
creeper,  a  pot,  a  bird,  dust,  and  a  deer,  in  connection  with 
the  birth  of  the  sages  named ;  but  it  is  clear  that  these 
oriental  metaphors  were  only  meant  to  cover  their  low  origin. 
Yet  aU  these  individuals  were  Brd.hmans.     It  were  vain 
to  urge  that    the  defect  of   their  birth  was    probably 
merely  on  the  mother's  side.     Such  an  assertion  would  be 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Sh^tras,  which  class  the 
Vaidyas,  NaishAdas,  and  Murdhabhishiktas  with  the  im- 
purer  tribes ;  and  Menu  clearly  mentions  that '  they  only 
who  are  bom  in  a  direct  order  of  wives  eqv/il  in  class,  and 
virgins  at  the  time  of  marriage,  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
same  in  class  with  their  fathers.'    If  it  be  urged  that  none 
of  them  were  Sudras  by  birth,  but  were  probably  Kshetriyas 
or  Vaisyas,  who  were  congenitally  of  the  same  rank  with 
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the  Brdhmans,  we  have  still  the  instance  of  Y^Llmik  to  fall 
back  upon^  as  he  was  undoubtedly  a  Sudra  who  raised 
himself  to  the  highest  class  bj  the  force  of  his  talents  and 
austerities.  This  shows  that,  notwithstanding  all  prescrip- 
tions to  the  contrary,  the  original  restrictions  of  caste  were 
not  so  precise  and  arbitrary  as  the  after-legislation  of  Menu 
and  others  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  fact  is  that, 
though  the  Brdhmans  purposely  degraded  the  dasyaa 
by  assigning  them  the  lowest  place  in  civil  society,  they 
felt  that  it  would  materially  improve  their  own  interests 
to  allow  the  best  and  brightest  specimens  of  the  conquered 
race  to  rank  and  associate  with  themselves,  a  lesson  which 
the  English  conquerors  of  the  country  have  not  yet  fuUy 
appreciated. 

The  last  rank  in  the  social  scale,  according  to  Menu,  was 
that  occupied  by  the  Bamasankars,  or  the  casteless,  the 
progeny  of  unholy  alliances,  which  the  restrictions  of  the 
Shdstras  were  unable  to  prevent.  Fortime  and  beauty  held 
out  many  temptations  which  religion  was  not  strong  enough 
to  resist ;  and  the  very  first  delinquents  were  probably  the 
Brdhmans  themselves,  who  set  aside  their  own  anathemas 
for  the  dusky  charms  of  dasya  damsels.  The  thirteenth 
verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Menu  gives  the  higher  classes 
the  privilege  of  marryingwomen  of  the  lower  orders;  but  this 
license  was  granted  apparently  only  to  legitimize  the  issue 
bom  of  such  unions,  without  conceding  to  them  equality  of 
status  and  position.  Nor  was  the  privilege  long  continued,  as 
such  marriages  have  been  held  to  be  illegal  for  many  cen- 
turies now.  But,  besides  these,  other  clandestine  unions 
took  place,  by  which  the  casteless  race  was  mainly 
strengthened. 

Even  in  the  age  of  Menu  the  class  thus  formed  com- 
prised a  numerous  body ;  and  the  necessities  of  society 
having  intermediately  extended  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
within  which  they  were  formerly  confined,  the  legislator 
was  obliged  to  classify  the  Bamasankars,  and  to  enlist  them 
in  the  service  of  the  community  by  eissigning  to  them  the 
lower  duties  of  life.    Thirty-six  branches  of  these  are 
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generally  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books,  though  some 
authorities  give  a  different  number.  According  to  the  Jdti- 
Todld,  or  Oarland  of  Classes,  an  extract  of  the  Rudramdld 
Tantra,  the  chief  of  these  classes  are:  (1)  Murdhabhi- 
shikta,  born  of  a  Brdhman  and  a  daughter  of  the  Kshet- 
riya  class,  whose  duty  is  limited  to  the  teaching  of  military 
exercises;  (2)  Vaidya,  or  doctor,  sprung  from  a  Vaisya 
woman  and  a  Brdhman;  (3)  Naishada,  or  fisherman,  bom  of  a 
female  Sudra  and  a  priest ;  (4)  Mabishya,  whose  profession 
is  declared  to  be  music,  astronomy,  and  cattle^herding ! 
sprung  from  a  Kshetriya  and  a  girl  of  the  Vaisya  tribe ; 

(5)  Agra,  condemned  by  Menu  to  the  duty  of  killing  and 
confining  such  animals  as  live  in  holes,  but  according  to 
the  Tantra  gifted  with  the  sacred  inspiration  of  poetry, 
born  of  a  Sudra  woman  and  a  man  of  the  warrior  tribe ; 

(6)  Karana,  or  KAyasth,  professionally  a  courtier  or  a 
scribe,  bom  of  a  Vaisya  and  a  Sudrdni ;  (7)  Suta,  or  ostler 
and  charioteer,  begotten  by  a  Kshetriya  on  a  woman  of  the 
priestly  order ;  (8)  Magadha,  or  itinerant  trader,  bom  of  a 
daughter  of  the  military  class  and  a  Vaisya ;  (9)  Vaideha, 
sprung  from  a  woman  of  the  Brdhman  class  and  a  man 
of  the  merchant  tribe,  degraded  to  wait  on  women ;  (10) 
Ayogdva,  bom  of  a  Vaisya  woman  and  a  Sudra,  having 
the  profession  of  a  carpenter  assigned  to  him ;  and  so  on, 
till  we  come  to  the  Chanddl,  sprung  from  a  girl  of  the 
Brdhman  class  and  a  Sudra,  whom  aU  authorities  concur 
in  placing  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  In  this  arrangement, 
from  the  different  ranks  assigned  to  the  offsprings  noticed, 
it  wiU  be  perceived  that  BrAhmanical  ingenuity  attached 
to  female  infidelity  different  shades  of  guilt,  varying,  not 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  temptation,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  parties  with  whom  they  were 
unhappily  connected.  In  the  same  spirit  Menu  classes  the 
sons  of  women  only  one  degree  lower  than  their  lovers — 
namely,  the  Murdhabhishikta,the  Mahishya,and  the  Karana 
or  Kdyasth — in  the  first  grade ;  while  he  places  the  sons 
of  women  two  or  three  degrees  below  their  lovers  in  a  lower 
grade  with  others,  and,  placing  the  Vaidyas  at  their  head, 
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mentions  the  Naishdda,  Agra,  Suta,  Magadha,  Yaideha, 
Ayog^va,  and  Chanddl  in  succession.  All  the  occupations 
which  the  sagacity  of  the  Shdstras  had  not  previously 
provided  for  were  distributed  among  these  tribes,  "which 
probably  remained  for  some  time  in  great  isolation,  till  they 
got  mixed  with  the  Sudras  and  made  common  cause  with 
them.  Eventually,  the  Eshetriyas  and  the  Yaisyas  also  were 
merged  in  them,  whereby  all  the  lower  classes  were  mixed  to- 
gether, which  virtually  divided  the  community  into  the  two 
grand  divisions  of  Brdhmans  and  Bamasankars.  In  the  same 
way  the  duties  assigned  to  the  several  orders  got  jumbled 
though  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  law  chalked  out  the 
duties  of  life  for  every  class,  the  station  of  every  individual 
was  unalterably  fixed,  and  insurmountable  barriers  were 
set  up  to  withhold  them  from  mixing  with  each  other.  But, 
in  the  same  breath,  it  was  also  prescribed  that  the  Brahman, 
unable  to  subsist  by  his  sacerdotal  duties,  was  at  liberty  to 
take  up  the  duties  of  the  Kshetriya,  Vaisya,  and  Sudra ; 
the  Kshetriya,  in  like  circumstances,  to  descend  to  the 
duties  of  the  Vaisya  and  Sudra ;  the  Vaisya,  to  those  of  the 
Sudra;  and  the  Sudra,  to  those  of  the  impurer  castes  :  and, 
when  all  the  orders  got  mixed  so  far  as  to  admit  of  a  com- 
munity of  interests,  the  labours  and  employments  assigned 
to  them  necessarily  got  confounded  to  a  considerable 
degree.  As  the  law  did  not,  however,  permit  any  general 
ascent  to  the  Brdhmeui  class,  the  duties  and  employments  of 
that  class  were  never  interfered  with.  The  advantages  were 
all  on  the  stronger  side ;  and  with  the  stronger  side  they 
were  continued.  The  higher  orders  were  allowed  to  over- 
load the  lower  orders  with  additional  labourers  whenever 
they  chose  to  do  so ;  but  no  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  first  grade  was  permitted,  or  was  ever  attempted. 

The  rights  which  were  given  to  the  Brdhman  he  has  thus 
retained  to  this  day.  The  text  says  that  the  Brahman  '  is 
a  powerful  divinity,  whether  consecrated  or  popular ';  and 
so  the  position  he  assumed  when  the  Brdhmanaa  of  the 
Vcds  were  written  has  been  preserved,  notwithstanding 
that  he  has  declined  considerably  since  then,  both  in  piety 
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and  learning.  Ignorance  and  crime  in  the  Brdhmans  are 
strongly  condemned  by  the  Shistras ;  but  for  no  crime  and 
no  ignorance  are  they  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  the  lower 
classes.  Virtually,  then,  the  great  object  kept  in  view  by 
the  riskia  in  organizing  the  distinctions  of  caste  after  the 
conquest  of  the  daayas,  namely,  the  assumption  of  a 
superior  standing  over  the  conquered  races,  has,  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  which  the  institution  has  passed  through, 
been  maintained,  with  all  rights  and  privileges  appertaining 
thereto,  except  such  as  foreign  supremacy  has  necessarily 
n^atived.  The  Brdhman,  according  to  the  law,  is  the 
chief  of  the  whole  creation ;  his  very  birth  is  a  constant 
incarnation  of  Dharma;  all  things  existing  in  the  universe 
belong  to  him ;  liberality  to  him  is  made  incumbent  on 
every  virtuous  man,  and  is  an  especial  duty  of  the  king ; 
his  life  and  person  are  protected  by  the  severest  enact- 
ments ;  he  can  never  be  forced  to  become  a  slave ;  the  king 
is  not  to  provoke  his  anger ;  the  magistrates  are  not  to 
imagine  evil  in  their  hearts  against  him  ;  and  the  public  at 
large  have  but  one  duty,  to  minister  to  his  appetites  in 
every  way  practicable.  This  pre-eminence  he  certainly 
still  enjoys  with  every  orthodox  Hindu,  though  the 
Englishman  may  not  allow  him  to  enforce  it  legally.  What 
time  has  destroyed  are  only  the  barriers  which  were  set  up 
between  the  remaining  classes  to  keep  them  apart  from  each 
other.  Even  this  were  a  gteat  gain,  if  the  destruction  had 
been  complete;  but,  while  the  Kshetriyas,  Vaisyas,  and 
Sudras  have  so  mixed  up  with  the  Bamasankars  that 
they  cannot  be  separately  distinguished,  the  old  leaven  has 
soured  the  whole  dough,  which  has  led  the  Bamasankars 
to  redivide  themselves  into  a  lot  of  minor  classes  that  affect 
to  keep  separate  from  each  other,  and  sharply  dispute  for 
precedence  among  themselves.  Instead  of  four  divisions 
there  are  now  more  than  forty,  which,  for  all  social  pur- 
poses at  least,  are  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  the 
Kshetriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  Sudras  ever  were.  What  they 
all  agree  in  is  in  rendering  honour  and  obeisance  to  the 
Brdhmans,  which  no  stage  of  civilisation  and  no  political 
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convulsions  have  materially  disturbed.  The  only  vigorous 
effort  to  throw  off  the  Brdhman  yoke  was  that  made  by 
the  Buddhas,  which  was  unsuccessful  Chaitanya  took  up 
the  contest  after  them,  but  his  success  was  not  consider- 
able ;  and  the  Vysnubs  now,  though  they  still  renounce 
caste  in  theory,  seldom  do  so  in  practice. 

The  question  of  Brd,hman  precedence  has,  however, 
another  phase  which  must  not  be  overlooked  The  code 
of  Menu,  which  conceded  so  many  privileges  to  the 
Brdhman,  prescribed  to  him  at  the  same  time  a  life  of 
study,  retirement,  and  austerity,  such  as  left  no  leisure  for 
the  pursuit  of  ambition.  Even  for  daily  food  and  raiment 
he  was  left  dependent  on  the  attachment  and  veneration  of 
the  other  classes ;  and,  as  a  class,  the  Brdhmans  always 
evinced  the  greatest  disregard  for  wealth,  though  not  for 
other  worldly  advantages.  They  represented  the  sovereign 
on  the  bench ;  they  interpreted  the  laws ;  they  expounded 
the  sacred  books,  which  the  Kshetriyas  and  the  Vaisyas 
were  barely  allowed  to  read ;  they  were  the  only  inter- 
cessors with  heaven ;  through  them  only  were  offerings  to 
be  rendered ;  they  alone  could  preside  over  rites  and 
ceremonies.  But  they  did  not  gain  substantially  by  the 
elevation  thus  secured  to  them ;  they  received  no  presents 
but  of  rent-free  lands,  and  cows,  and  grains,  except  from 
kings,  who  occasionally  gave  them  also  chariots,  horses, 
and  lumps  of  gold.  They  were  exempt,  indeed,  from  tax- 
ation and  similar  contributions,  but  that  was  hardly  a  con- 
cession to  a  class  that  had  no  money  to  pay.  If  the  law 
gave  them  a  moiety  of  all  treasure-troves  forfeited  to  the 
government,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  such  forfeitures 
were  extremely  rare. 

The  Brdhmans  were  the  earthly  gods  of  the  country — ^its 
devatds ;  an  evil  of  enormous  magnitude,  as  we  find  it  in 
our  day,  but  an  evil  that  did  much  good  work  in  the  past 
as  a  repressing  authority  amid  the  convulsions  the  country 
passed  through;  an  evil  that  secured  civilisation  and 
learning  for  a  series  of  centuries,  though  in  a  stereotjrped 
form.    Even  now  every  Brdhman  is  a  gentleman.     Long 
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ages  of  supremacy  have  given  him  an  easy  dignity,  which 
all  his  poverty  has  not  taken  away  from  him.  Even  those 
Brdhmans  who  are  degraded  to  menial  offices,  such  as 
sircdrs  and  cooks,  do  not  descend  to  the  same  servility  as 
servants  of  other  castes.  The  subjection  of  the  lower 
orders  to  them  continues,  mainly  because  those  orders  are 
less  educated  than  the  Brdhmans.  Except  the  Kdyasth 
and  the  Vaidya,  no  one  approaches  the  Brdhman  within  a 
respectable  distance  in  knowledge ;  and  even  the  youths  of 
the  rising  generation,  who  contemn  caste,  are  content  to 
make  their  prondra  to  the  haughty  descendants  of  the 
riakia,  albeit  it  is  not  one  of  such  reverence  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  receive  in  the  past 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  the  question  to  be  under- 
stood. The  laws  condemned  the  Sudras  and  the  Bama- 
sankars  to  contempt ;  but,  practically,  within  a  short  time 
after  the  age  of  Menu,  we  find  individuals  of  those  classes 
figuring  often  aa  the  king's  advisers,  and  not  seldom  as  the 
occupants  of  thrones ;  while,  as  a  rule,  the  classes  seem 
always  to  have  included  men  of  substance  and  power, 
against  whom  such  laws  as  Menu  laid  down  were 
necessarily  inoperative.  The  artificial  divisions  of  the  code 
existed,  in  fact,  only  on  the  paper  on  which  they  were 
written.  It  was  not  possible  to  enforce  them  fully  without 
convulsing  the  framework  of  society;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  them  strictly  was  ever 
made.  They  existed  on  record,  but  the  intercourse  of 
society  was  regulated  by  opinion. 

The  caste  system  came  into  active  operation  at  about  the 
same  time  that  Yyasa  began  to  compile  the  Veds,  and 
hence  the  allusions  to  it  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  those 
records.  But  the  very  nature  of  those  allusions  establishes 
clearly  that  the  system  had  not  then  attained  any  maturity 
of  growth.  The  code  of  Menu  was  compiled  in  the  age  of 
Bhrigu,  about  B.c.  900,  by  which  time  the  confusion  of 
classes  had  already  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  im- 
purer  castas,  so  that  the  duration  of  the  first  pure  stage  of 
the  system  must  have  been  very  brief.    But  though  it  did 
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not  abide  long  in  its  purity,  it  has  retained  a  turbid 
yitalitj  for  not  less  than  two  thousand  and  eight  hundred 
years,  and  up  to  this  moment  shows  no  signs  of  decay. 

Besides  the  Hindu  tribes  there  are  many  races  living  in 
the  coimtry  in  an  isolated  condition  who  claim  the  name 
of  Hindus  but  deny  the  authority  of  the  Veda  and  the 
PurdnSy  disregard  the  institution  of  castes,  and  differ 
greatly  from  the  bulk  of  the  people.  These,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  are  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  dasyaa 
who  did  not  accept  degradation  and  the  name  of  Sudra 
from  the  Brdhmans.  Their  number  now,  as  then,  is  very 
inconsiderable ;  but,  far  from  caste  being  abandoned  in  a 
hurry,  it  looks  as  if  these  are  gravitating  towards  its  rules 
and  observances. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

HINDU    GOVERNMENT. 

Of  the  government  of  the  ancient  Hindus  no  historical 
details  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  the  political  status  of 
the  people  can  be  correctly  understood  by  examining  their 
social  position,  ample  information  in  regard  to  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Veds.  Even  the  Rig  Ved  helps  us  to  dis- 
cover that  before  the  end  of  the  Vedic  age  the  people  had 
already  settled  down  into  fixed  dwellings,  villages,  and 
towns ;  had  taken  to  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  naviga- 
gation ;  and  had  formed  themselves  into  municipal  corpo- 
rations, akin  almost  to  principalities. 

The  life  of  the  Brdhman  at  this  stage  was  simple  and 
patriarchal ;  his  chief  employments  were  agriculture  and 
the  care  of  cattle;  com  and  herds  his  chief  wealth.  The 
horse  was  domesticated ;  buffaloes,  goats,  and  sheep  were 
owned :  but  the  cow  was  of  all  animals  the  best  prized. 
The  cow  was  the  constant  burden  of  praise ;  the  sky  was 
compared  to  her,  the  clouds  to  her  udder,  the  rain  to  her 
milk.  The  earth  was  also  compared  to  her,  and  her  milk 
was  as  well  esteemed  as  food-grains.  Of  aU  presents  the 
present  of  cows  was  most  valued ;  but  the  cow  was  not  yet 
worshipped.  She  was  valued  only  for  supplying  the  house- 
holder with  milk^  butter,  curds,  and  cheese.  The  Brdhman 
also  fed  on  cow's  flesh,  and  the  Rig  Ved  speaks  of  it  as 
his  principal  food ;  the  oxen  ploughed  his  fields ;  the  hides 
of  cows  and  oxen  covered  his  chariot  and  made  the  thongs 
by  which  it  was  held  fast.    The  chief  grain-food  of  the 
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people  consisted  of  b£u*ley  and  millet  Their  manufactures 
comprised  chariots,  carts,  and  waggons ;  £u*mour  of  all  sorts 
— such  as  lances,  javelins,  £u*rows,  swords,  helmets,  and 
cuirasses — were  also  made;  iron  was  in  common  use 
among  them,  and  gold  was  worn  in  the  shape  of  collars, 
bracelets,  and  rings. 

The  home  of  the  Brdhman  was  strongly  built ;  the  Rig 
Ved  frequently  alludes  to  houses,  and  compares  the  sky  to 
a  hall  with  a  thousand  columns,  so  that  the  idea  of 
spacious  halls  had  been  acquired,  apparently  from  the 
daayaa.  There  were  also  villages  and  towns, '  stone-built 
cities'  and  'strong-built  cities'  being  frequently  men- 
tioned ;  roads  and  ferries  are  alluded  to ;  even  sea-going 
ships  and  navigation  in  the  open  sea  are  spoken  of,  though 
the  Brdhman  himself  was  not  a  seaman.  He  was  only  an 
agriculturist,  a  warrior,  and  a  priest  No  temple  for  his 
gods  is  ever  referred  to ;  worship  was  mainly  domestic,  and 
consisted  of  offerings,  prayers,  and  praise — the  first  being 
chiefly  in  the  shape  of  oblations  and  libations.  No  one 
was  forbidden  to  read  or  hear  the  Veda,  not  even  women ; 
and  the  rishi  generally  had  but  one  wife,  though  cases  of 
polygamy  are  mentioned,  e.g.,  that  of  Kakshipat,  who 
married  ten  sisters  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

This  was  the  first  stage  of  civilisation.  At  this  time  all 
the  customs  and  avocations  of  the  people  exhibit  a  marked 
contempt  for  political  power.  The  greatest  characters 
among  them  are  always  represented  either  as  warriors  or 
saints,  or  as  both,  of  which  character  were  Bhavya,  who 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  Chitra,  who  lived 
near  the  Seraswati ;  and  also  the  ten  kings  who  fought 
against  Sudds.  The  principle  of  self-government  by  small 
communities  was,  however,  already  understood,  which  gave 
to  the  administration  a  vigorous  and  moral  tone,  and  to 
each  village  a  completeness  within  itself.  Each  com- 
munity had  its  own  head,  its  own  tradesmen,  its  own 
council,  its  own  supply  of  grain,  and  its  own  supply  of 
water  in  wells,  tanks,  and  reservoirs.  The  villager  scarcely 
cared  for  the  king.    He  had  certain  duties  to  perform  and 
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certain  contribntions  to  pay,  and  cheerfully  rendered  unto 
GsBsar  what  was  due  to  him.  But  all  his  affections  and 
sympathies  were  with  the  chief  who  led  him  on  to  war.  Of 
dynastic  changes  no  traces  are  discernible ;  kings  are  alluded 
to,  but  little  is  said  of  them. 

With  the  age  of  the  Pwrdms  the  two  great  dynasties  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon  branched  off  into  separate  kingdoms ; 
but  of  the  actual  state  of  the  government  no  direct  proof  is 
yet  forthcoming,  all  the  accounts  of  political  power  being 
mixed  up  with  astounding  legends  barely  held  together  by 
the  use  of  a  few  Yedic  names.  It  is  now  that  the  ruler  of 
a  country  is  exalted  into  a  terrible  divinity,  who,  like  the 
sun,  bums  eyes  and  hearts,  and  on  whom  no  human  crea- 
ture can  gaze  and  live,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of 
the  rulers  regarding  whom  particulars  are  given  figure  only 
as  imbecile  sovereigns,  almost  always  under  tutelage.  The 
ideal  form  of  government  indicated  seems  to  make  the 
king  supreme,  but  the  details,  where  given,  invariably  re- 
present him  as  being  in  all  civil  matters  entirely  led  by 
those  who  advise  him.  As  a  rule,  he  figures  merely  as  a 
warrior,  who  leads  his  people  to  conquests — ^those  con- 
quests by  which  the  whole  peninsula  was  mastered.  In 
the  nature  of  things  equitable  and  humane  rulers  must  of 
course  have  existed,  and  the  inference  that  they  did  so  is 
supported  by  the  fact  of  royal  virtues  being  much  extolled 
in  the  poems  and  legends  that  emanated  with  the  Pv/rdna. 
The  character  given  to  the  king  in  these  is  generally  that 
of  'father  of  his  people,'  which  doubtless  was  his  real 
character  in  very  olden  times. 

We  next  come  to  the  age  of  Menu,  by  which  period  the 
country  had  already  become  partitioned  into  states,  pro- 
bably from  local  peculiarities,  possibly  from  conquests 
effected  under  different  leaders.  The  internal  organization 
of  the  different  states  was,  however,  generally  the  same, 
every  state  having  the  uniform  divisions  of  kings,  priest- 
hood, warriors,  and  slaves.  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  under  this  distribution  the  king  was  not  a  despot, 
and  that  he  was  not  has  been  proved  by  the  facts  that  he 
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was  personally  amenable  to  the  laws,  and  was  not  himself 
a  lawgiver.  He  is  indeed  expressly  declared  to  be  absolute 
and  subject  to  no  legal  control,  bnt  he  is  in  the  same 
breath  declared  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  object 
of  having  a  king,  says  Menu,  is  to  restrain  violence  and 
punish  evil-doers;  and  the  law  certainly  did  not  contem- 
plate that  the  officer  thus  set  up  should  himself  create 
those  very  evils  which  he  was  appointed  to  put 
"down. 

The  dominion  of  the  king  was,  besides,  broken  up  into 
the  old  subdivisions  of  towns  and  villages,  which  in  one 
sense  were  almost  independent  of  him,  each  town  and 
village  having  a  lord  set  over  it,  respectively  named  poor- 
p(Ui  and  grdmani,  over  several  of  whom  again  there  was 
an  elective  vicegerent,  who  was  only  nominally  under 
royal  control.  These  townships  were  the  centres  of  per- 
gunndhs  and  provinces,  each  being  well  defined,  fortified, 
and  protected.  They  all  conducted  their  own  internal 
affairs,  including  the  collection  of  revenue,  management  of 
police,  and  administration  of  justice.  All  taxes  were 
assessed  by  themselves,  and  their  own  expenses  were 
similarly  regulated.  Even  the  officers  in  their  service  were 
all  selected  by  them,  the  set  consisting  usually  of  the 
headman,  the  accountant,  the  banker,  the  priest,  the 
schoolmaster,  the  physician,  the  watchman,  the  barber,  the 
washerman,  and  the  potter,  all  of  whom  were  paid  by  fees, 
frequently  given  in  kind.  This  conformation  enabled  the 
people  to  be  almost  independent  of  their  sovereigns,  and 
to  defy  those  with  impunity  who  were  disposed  to  be 
tyrannical.  The  headman  only  corresponded  with  the 
government,  which  the  rest  did  not  even  care  to  know  of, 
while  they  always  supported  their  officers  against  the  royal 
power  whenever  it  ventured  to  interfere  with  them  un- 
duly. The  arrangement  was  so  good  that  it  was  preserved 
by  its  own  force,  even  after  the  downfall  of  the  Hindu 
power,  and  contributed  most  to  the  preservation  of 
Hinduism  under  the  Mahomedan  yoke.  For  a  long  time 
all  rights  and  properties  were  held  by  these  communities 
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in  common,  but  this  disposition  was  eventually  broken 
through  by  the  subdivision  of  property  by  inheritance. 

Apart  from  these  arrangements  the  power  of  the  king 
was  doubtless  still  very  extensive ;  but  he  was  assisted  in 
the  exercise  of  it  by  his  councillors,  who  always  re- 
lieved him  of  it  considerably.  His  ordinary  every-day 
ministers  were  generally  of  the  military  class,  to  whom 
belonged  the  command  of  armies  and  all  situations  of 
authority;  but  he  was  also  enjoined  to  consult  the 
Brdhmans  in  matters  of  justice,  policy,  and  theology,  and 
the  lower  classes  in  matters  connected  with  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  the  practical  arts.  Over  and  above  these, 
the  hierarchy  sat  as  a  council  of  appeal  in  all  matters,  but 
mainly  to  interpret  the  laws.  This  was  the  procedure 
alike  in  every  state,  the  variations  caused  by  differences 
in  habits,  customs,  and  local  by-laws,  where  such  existed, 
being  very  inconsiderable,  except  where  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  the  dasycLS,  maintained  their  independence  on 
the  outskirts  of  hiUs  and  forests,  in  antagonism  to  the 
conquering  power,  from  whom  they  necessarily  differed  in 
every  respect,  and  by  whom  they  were,  therefore,  court- 
eously classified  as  monkeys,  bears,  and  rakshases. 

The  power  of  the  Brahmans  in  the  state  was  very  great ; 
but  it  did  not  amount  to  a  theocracy,  as  is  generally  as- 
sumed. TheBrdhman  placed  himself  above  the  other  classes; 
but,  just  as  he  believed  .of  God,  that  He  did  not  allow  Him- 
seK  to  be  disturbed  by  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  govern- 
ment, even  so  he  also  disencumbered  himself  of  those  cares 
by  reposing  them  on  others.  During  the  best  part  of  a 
Brdhman's  life  the  law  in  fact  required  him  to  live  secluded 
from  the  world,  while  a  great  portion  of  the  remainder  was 
taken  up  with  the  reading  of  the  Veda  and  the  perform- 
ance of  ceremonies.  He  could  not  therefore  have  really 
interfered  very  largely  in  secular  affairs,  even  if  he  had 
wished  it ;  and  virtually  he  seems  to  have  reserved  to  him- 
self only  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  which  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  retain  to  strengthen  his  nominal 
supremacy.      By    the    Brdhmanical    system    itself,    the 
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Kshetriya  was  the  man  really  in  power,  and  after  him 
the  Vaisya.  The  political  duties  which  devolved  on  the 
Brdhman  by  law  he  never  discharged. 

The  sources  of  revenue  in  the  states  in  Menu's  time 
were  few.  The  produce  of  land  paid  a  tax ;  commerce 
had  imposts  imposed  on  it^  and  trades  and  professions  a 
license-fee ;  a  large  share  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  also  belonged  to  the  king ;  and,  over  and  above  all 
this,  he  was  entitled  to  a  forced  service  of  one  day  in  the 
month  from  every  handicraftsman.  But  both  the  assess*- 
ment  of  rates  and  the  enforcement  of  labour  were  regu- 
lated by  the  village  communities ;  there  was  no  room  left 
to  the  king  for  extortion,  even  if  he  were  disposed  to  be 
extortionate.  The  municipalities  were  in  all  respects  self- 
governed,  though,  of  course,  nominally  under  royal  sub- 
jection. The  authority  of  the  king,  therefore,  though 
often  extravagantly  described,  was  in  reality  considerably 
limited. 

The  king's  chief  duty  was  the'administration  of  justice, 
though  in  remote  places  even  this  had  to  be  discharged  by 
his  representatives.  When  he  undertook  the  work  him- 
self he  did  not  decide  without  consulting  persons  learned 
in  the  law,  and,  as  the  Brd.hman  only  was  presumed  to 
have  this  learning,  the  Shastras  declared  him  to  be  the 
final  referee.  In  reality,  however,  the  Brdhman,  far  from 
being  the  minister,  adviser,  or  referee  of  the  king,  was  often 
only  his  steward,  butler,  or  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  while 
the  real  adviser  and  referee  was  some  despised  Sudra,  who 
had  no  rights  or  privileges  by  law,  but  who  had  what  was 
more  effectual,  the  support  of  whole  towns  and  districts, 
which  the  ruler,  however  exalted  by  the  law,  could  not 
venture  to  over-ride.  The  practice  in  this  respect  seems, 
however,  to  have  varied  largely  in  different  places  and 
periods,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  glaring  contra- 
dictions recorded  in  respect  to  it  in  the  pages  of  Menu, 
where  all  the  different  procedures  appear  to  have  been 
jumbled  together. 

The  law  in  its  minuteness,  as  laid  down  by  Menu,  was 
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never  actually  in  force.  The  real  character  of  royal  duties 
is  better  exhibited  in  the  MahMhd/rvJty  where  it  is  more 
than  insinuated  that  the  approval  of  his  subjects  is  the 
sovereign's  best  praise.  So  also  in  the  BAmAyandy  Bdma 
was  selected  Joobrdj,  or  heir-apparent,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  Bobertson's  estimate  is,  therefore, 
right,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  sovereigns  of  India  were  not 
possessed  of  imcontrolled  or  despotic  power.  The  restric- 
tions which  limited  their  power  were  not  indeed  legale  but 
they  were  well  understood ;  just  as  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
father  is  understood  without  being  precisely  defined.  The 
paternal  character  of  the  government  was  probably  not 
long  maintained;  but  the  sovereigns  for  the  most  part, 
even  after  it  had  ceased,  regarded  their  own  welfare  to  be 
very  nearly  connected  with  the  welfare  of  their  subjects. 

The  every-day  routine  of  royal  life  is  thus  given  by 
Ward,  on  the  authority  of  the  Mahdbhdrut : — *  The  king 
was  awakened  in  the  morning  before  daybreak,  by  an 
ofBicer  of  his  household,  who  reminded  him  of  his  religion 
and  kingly  duties.  Then  the  pages  in  waiting  repeated  the 
customary  flatteries,  and  the  Br&hmans,  as  he  went  out, 
rehearsed  the  praises  of  the  gods.  He  next  bathed,  and 
worshipped  his  guardian  deity,  when  the  praises  of  the 
gods  were  again  chanted*  Then  he  drank  a  little  water,* 
and  caused  alms  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor.  These 
duties  performed^  he  entered  his  assembled  court  and  took 
his  seat,  having  his  relatives  and  the  Brahmans  on  his 
right  hand,  and  the  other  castes  on  his  left,  and  his 
ministers  and  councillors  near  him.  At  a  distance  in  front 
stood  those  who  chanted  the  praises  of  the  gods  and  of  the 
king,  and  with  them  the  charioteers,  elephanteers,  horse- 
men, and  men  of  valour.  Men  of  learning  had  likewise 
their  place  in  this  assembly,  but  mixed  up  with  riding- 
masters,  tasters,  mimics,  mountebanks,  and  the  like.  The 
monarch  dined  at  noon,  after  which  he  was  amused  by 
singers  and  dancing-girls.     He  then  retired,  invoking  his 

*  This  is  a  singular  mistake  of  Ward's  :  jalpdn  means  a  light 
breakfast 
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guardian  deity,  visited  the  temples,  saluted  the  gods,  and 
conversed  with  the  priests  ;  and,  after  resting  a  little  in  the 
company  of  learned,  wise^  and  pious  men,  he  spent  the 
evening  in  conversation  and  in  reviewing  the  business  of 
the  day.  During  the  night  he  went  abroad  in  disguise,  or 
learnt  from  spies  of  every  description  the  state  of  his 
kingdom.  It  was  moreover  his  duty  to  pursue  every  object 
till  it  was  accomplished^  to  succour  his  dependents,  and  to 
be  hospitable  to  his  guests.  His  lawful  amusements  were 
hunting  and  visiting  his  pleasure-gardens/ 

This,  we  may  take  it,  was  very  near  the  actual  charac- 
ter of  the  administration  India  had  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years.  The  king  was  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  under  the  direction  of  a  priesthood  that  was 
neither  strong  enough  nor  ever  much  disposed  to  em- 
barrass him.  His  councillors,  generally  chosen  from  all 
classes  at  random,  were  dependent  on  his  power ;  but  the 
people  governed  by  him,  who  had  helped  him  to  his  con- 
quests, were  in  all  but  nsone  his  supporters,  not  his  slaves ; 
and  the  despotism  pure  and  simple,  as  described  by  law, 
was  qualified  by  the  deference  he  was  compelled  to  pay 
to  the  wishes  of  his  supporters.  Theoretically,  the  people 
were  nowhere ;  their  recognised  position  being  that  only 
of  tillers  of  the  ground,  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of 
water.  The  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  country  stated 
emphatically  that  this  was  so ;  but  such  laws  were  neces- 
sarily inoperative.  The  same  laws  declared  the  Brdhman 
to  be  the  lord  of  the  creation,  and  the  Kshetriya  to  be  the 
master  of  the  world;  but  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water  became  the  real  masters  of  the  position 
after  thej  exterminating  wars  of  Parusrdm,  and  those  who 
had  before  asserted  their  supremacy  over  them  were 
thenceforth  only  too  glad  to  pay  deference  to  them,  even 
kings  paying  court  to  those  by  whose  sufiTerance  they 
reigned.  Spiritual  despotism,  therefore,  if  it  did  exist  at 
any  time,  had  but  a  brief  duration,  and  did  not  revive, 
except  forjshort  intervals,  at  different  eras.  By  the  abler 
princes  the  Jbook-prescriptions  were  always  ignored  ;  and 
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those  who  W'Ore  imbecile  were  for  the  moet  part  entirely 
led  by  the  superior  officers  of  the  govemment,  among 
whom  many  were  Sudras.  That  the  Sudras  had  grown 
powerful,  and  had  eyen  attained  sovereign  rank  early 
enough,  is  to  be  gathered  from  that  very  code  which 
dooms  them  to  peipetnal  servitude.  '  Let  not  a  Br&hman/ 
says  Menu, '  dwell  in  a  city  governed  by  a  Sudra  king ;' 
and,  again,  he  speaks  of  '  whole  territories  inhabited  by 
Sudras,  overwhelmed  with  atheists,  and  deprived  of  Br^- 
mans  :*  so  that  there  were  cities  and  territories  in  his  time 
which  were  governed  by  Sudra  kings,  and  wholly  occupied 
by  Sudras. 

During  the  decline  of  the  Hindu  power,  the  rule  of  the 
Sudras  became  yet  more  common.  Long  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  the  rule  of  the  Kshetriyas  is 
found  to  be  exceptional,  and  individuals  of  all  castes,  not 
excepting  the  dasyaa^  are  seen  at  random  raised  to  the 
thrones  of  Magadha,  All&hdbdd,  Matboord,  and  Eanouj. 
So  also  the  Guptas,  or  Yaidyas,  a  mixed  race,  occupied  the 
thrones  of  Kalinga  and  Qour ;  the  Gohos,  or  Sudras,  the 
throne  of  Banga ;  the  godldha,  or  cowherds,  the  thrones  of 
Surdt,MdrwAr  and  Oujein;  and  theMlech'IiaSj  or  barbarians, 
the  thrones  of  all  the  countries  along  the  Indus  and  Cash- 
mere. This  general  revolution,  however,  was  not  the 
normal  condition  of  the  country.  It  was  rather  the  ^effect 
of  the  teachings  of  Buddhism,  the  expiring  energies  of 
which  were  exhausted  in  pulling  down  the  orthodox  in- 
stitutions of  Hinduism.  This  admitted,  it  may  still  be 
affirmed  that  the  government,  even  in  the  era  when  the 
Brihman  power  was  most  dominant,  was  not  exclusively 
Brahman,  and  that  the  administrative  system  was  never  so 
defective  as  the  prescriptions  laid  down  by  Menu  would 
seem  to  indicate.  The  actual  administration  of  the  country 
was  much  more  enlightened  than  the  Brahman  legislator 
had  the  wit  to  prescribe.  The  people  were  doubtless  tyran- 
nised over  whenever  it  was  possible  to  deal  with  them  in 
that  way  with  impunity;  but  such  treatment  among  a 
nation  of  soldiers  and  conquerors,  which  the  Hindus  at  this 
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time  undoubtedly  were,  was  not  often  either  safe  or  feasible. 
The  actual  power  of  the  people  was  too  great  to  be  wantonly 
provoked ;  and,  though  despotism  was  the  abstract  chai'acter 
of  the  rule  in  force  all  over  the  country,  it  was  not  such  a 
despotism  as  the  Mahomedans,  and  the  English  after  them, 
introduced.  It  is  nothing  to  say  that  the  specimens  of 
Hindu  administration,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  are 
as  bad  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Of  course  they  are  so ; 
but  they  are  all  Mahomedan  imitations,  not  examples  of 
Hindu  rule  as  it  existed  in  the  past 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  li^DIA  BY  THE  MAHOMEDANS,  AND  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THEIR  RULE  OYER  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  Mahomedan  conquest  of  India  introduced  many 
•changes  in  the  country,  and  reqidres  to  be  particularly 
noticed.  It  was  effected  after  the  Kaliphat  had  lost  its 
glory,  by  soldiers  of  fortune  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
confusion  of  the  times  to  become  independent.  One  of  the 
great  feudatories  of  the  K&liphat  was  the  Sam&ni  prince  of 
Bokh&r^  whose  authority  extended  over  EabooL  At  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century  Alpt4gin,  the  lieutenant  of  this 
prince  at  Ghazni^  declared  his  independence,  and  being 
endued  with  great  military  talents,  was  able  to  establish  it 
He  was  succeeded  by  Subakt&gin,  his  general,  a  T&tt&r  by 
birth,  who  with  the  sceptre  assumed  the  title  of  Ndsiru- 
deen.  Obliged  to  find  employment  for  his  turbulent 
subjects,  he  directed  their  attention  to  the  riches  of  India ; 
and  his  son  Mahmood,  following  in  his  footsteps,  was  able 
largely  to  extend  the  confines  of  his  empire  and  to  increase 
his  power. 

The  first  efforts  of  M^ihmood  were  directed  against 
Persia ;  but  India  was  the  richer  field,  and  he  was  not  slow 
to  find  that  out.  He  was  fired  both  by  ambition  and 
fanaticism  in  his  efforts  to  subdue  the  country,  aspiring,  at 
the  same  time,  to  overthrow  both  the  political  power  of 
the  Hindus  and  their  idols.  Seventeen  different  incursions 
were  undertaken  by  him  at  different  times,  and  temples 
and  idols  in  large  numbers  were  desecrated  and  demolished, 
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besides  which,  much  valuable  booty,  consisting,  of  gold^ 
silver,  and  jewellery,  was  carried  oif.  The  great  Hindu 
raj&hs  of  the  day  were  the  sovereigns  of  liihore,  Delhi, 
Ajmere,  Kanouj,  and  GwWor.  Several  of  these  united  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  the  Mahomedans ;  but  M&hmood, 
whose  army  was  reinforced  by  Tkrtkr,  Arab,  and  Afgh&n 
adventurers,  was  too  strong  for  them  all,  and  bore  down 
every  opposition  before  him.  The  final  result  was  the 
reduction  of  India  into  a  province  of  the  Ghaznian  empire; 
but  its  real  subjugation  was  not  effected  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  Mahomed  or  Sh4habudeen 
Ghori,  after  he  had  upset  the  Ghaznian  dynasty  in  Kabool 
on  behalf  of  his  brother,  Ye^aludeen.  Like  Mahmood,  he 
also  carried  slaughter  and  desolation  before  him  in  India, 
and  did  so  more  easily  from  the  Hindu  princes  of  his 
time  being  divided  among  themselves  from  internal  feuds 
and  jealousy.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  final  conquest  of  India 
would  ever  have  been  efiected  if  the  sovereigns  of  Kanouj 
and  Delhi  had  cordially  united  to  oppose  it ;  but  this  they 
did  not,  and  they  were  successively  defeated  and  slain. 
Mahomed  then  committed  the  government  of  the  temtories 
acquired  by  him  to  his  favourite  slave,  Kuttubudeen  Ibek, 
who  established  himself  at  Delhi ;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  capture  of  Delhi  by  the  British,  in  1803^  the  adminis- 
tration, though  conducted  by  different  dynasties  and  with 
different  degrees  of  vigour,  was  uninterruptedly  Maho- 
medan,  and  preserved  in  its  general  outlines  an  unvaried 
sameness  of  tyranny  through  every  stage  of  civilisation. 

The  principal  feature  of  Mahmood's  government  was  the 
plundering  of  cities  and  the  levying  of  contributions ;  and, 
till  we  come  to  the  time  of  Kuttubudeen  Ibek,  this  was  all 
the  attention  India  received  from  the  Mahomedans.  From 
the  reign  of  Ibek  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  a 
regular  administration,  though  for  a  long  time  after  history 
speaks  of  nothing  but  an  uninterrupted  series  of  wars  and 
an  unbroken  chain  of  spoliation,  carnage,  and  misgovern- 
ment.  Ibek  was  valiant  and  generous,  but,  after  gaining 
the  sovereignty,  resigned  himself  to  idleness  and  intemper- 
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ance.  Aram,  his  sod,  was  tmequal  to  the  task  of  ruling. 
Alt&mash^  Aram's  successor^  was  active  and  vigorous,  hut 
had  ample  occupation  given  to  him  by  the  other  com* 
petitors  for  the  throne,  whom  he  had  to  put  down.  Bukn&u- 
deen  was  weak  and  dissolute,  and  unfit  to  exercise  the 
royal  power,  which  was  arrogated  by  his  mother,  a  cruel 
and  passionate  woman,  who  disgusted  everybody  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  deposition  of  her  son.  The  talents  and 
virtues  of  Sultlm&  Bizi&  were  great ;  but  her  sex  encouraged 
the  aspirations  of  ambitious  men,  and  increased  the  diffi<- 
culties  around  her,  till  she  was  conquered  and  put  to  death* 
Byr&m,  her  successor,  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  both  im* 
prudent  and  weak.  His  successor,  Mus4ood,  was  equally 
infirm  and  vicious,  which  led  to  a  conspiracy  being  formed 
against  him,  and  to  his  being  thrown  into  prison,  while  his 
uncle,  N&sirudeen  M&hmood,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
The  new  king  was  a  man  of  vigour  and  prudence,  but  was 
kept  constantly  engaged  by  the  wars  and  rebellions  which 
sprung  up  around  him,  and  was  unable  materially  to  im- 
prove the  internal  administration  of  the  country  by  his 
wisdom.  We  read  that  an  ambassador  from  Hal&ku,  the 
grandson  of  Ghingez  Kh^,  was  received  at  his  court  amidst 
the  grandest  display  of  affluence  and  power ;  but  the  wealth 
and  ostentation  of  the  court  was  not  then,  or  in  after  times, 
an  index  of  the  comfort  and  felicity  of  the  people,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  people  were  particularly  happy 
under  him.  The  reign  of  Ghe&sudeen  Bulbun  was  one  of 
great  vigour,  and  he  made  strong  efforts  to  correct  the 
morals  of  his  court,  which  was  graced  by  many  illustrious 
refugees  from  Central  Asia»  whom  he  treated  with  much 
munificence  and  liberality  ;  but  towards  his  own  subjects 
he  was  cruel  and  harsh,  and  wanton  in  the  punishments  he 
inflicted  on  them.  His  successor,  KeikobU,  was  licentious 
and  effeminate,  and  the  whole  period  of  his  administration 
was  characterized  by  the  greatest  anarchy  and  confusion, 
every  ambitious  man  in  the  kingdom  scrambling  to  arrogate 
as  much  power  as  he  could  with  impunity,  till  the  king  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of    insubordination  which  was 
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evoked.  The  Emperor  Jel^ludeen,  who  succeeded  him^ 
was  an  excellent  sovereign ;  but  his  capacity  for  govern- 
ment was  not  equal  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and,  though 
personally  kind,  generous,  and  lenient,  he  did  not  succeed 
in  bettering  the  condition  of  his  subjects.  The  police  was 
neglected,  factions  and  rebellions  grew  strong  from  the 
little  check  they  received,  and  he  died  by  the  hands  of  his 
own  nephew,  whom  his  partiality  had  elevated  above  hi* 
children.  Of  Alia  it  need  only  be  said  that  he  reigned 
just  in  the  manner  in  which  he  won  the  throne.  If  hi» 
government  was  more  vigorous  than  that  of  his  predecessor, 
it  was  also  much  more  inhuman,  oppressive,  and  reckless. 
He  was,  however,  a  great  warrior,  and  large  conquests  were 
made  during  his  reign — particularly  in  the  Deccan.  But 
they  were  effected  in  such  hot  haste,  and  were  followed  by 
such  oppression  and  cruelty,  that  the  acquisitions  were  not 
abiding. 

From  the  time  of  AlUudeen  Khiliji  to  the  advent  of 
Timour  there  was  a  perpetual  and  unvaried  contention  for 
the  throne,  which  was  repeatedly  lost  and  won  by  intrigues, 
perfidies,  and  violence.  We  have  murders  and  the  putting 
out  of  eyes  enough  to  make  the  mind  sick  with  horror. 
Omar  was  imprisoned  and  his  eyes  put  out,  after  his  elder 
brothers  had  been  similarly  treated.  Mobdrik  and  his* 
sons  were  murdered  in  one  night ;  and,  beside  them,  many 
others,  in  rank  inferior  only  to  kings,  were  relentlessly 
sacrificed.  When  Gheasudeen  Toglek  mounted  the  throne 
these  tragedies  ceased  for  a  time,  and  he  proved  himself  to 
be  in  all  respects  a  great  and  good  king,  a  warm  patron  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  and  very  anxious  to  diffuse  the 
benefits  of  education  among  the  poorer  classes.  But  his  reign 
was  short,  or  rather,  was  made  short  by  the  perfidy  of  his- 
son.  The  parricide,  Mahomed,  then  ruled  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  was  so  barbarous  and  wantonly  inhuman 
that  his  tyranny  was  perhaps  the  one  most  pre-eminently 
disastrous  to  the  people.  Feroze  Toglek,  his  successor,  wa& 
a  weak  sovereign,  but  well  disposed  towards  his  subjects, 
for  he  did  all  he  could  to  promote  their  welfare,  and 
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mosques^  schools,  car&yaiiser6is,  wells,  aqueducts,  and 
bridges  without  number  were  made  during  his  reign.  But 
he  had  not  the  eneigy  to  prevent  misgovemment  on  the 
part  of  his  subordinates,  who  managed  everything  in  their 
own  way,  and  he  was  eventually  forced  to  abdicate.  The 
reigns  of  Ghe&sudeen  II.  and  Abubaker  were  unfortu- 
nate ;  that  of  N&sirudeen  was  altogether  devoid  of  repose, 
the  emperor  being  kept  chiefly  employed  in  subduing  and 
anticipating  insurrections ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  infant 
M&hmood  there  were  two  emperors  in  Delhi  (M&hmood  and 
his  rival  Nuserit  Shah),  who  for  three  years  struggled  to 
supplant  each  other,  and  threw  the  affairs  of  government 
into  the  greatest  confusion. 

In  1397,  Timour  crossed  the  Indus,  and  carried  fire  and 
sword  through  the  provinces  he  passed  by.  Delhi  was 
taken  and  pillaged,  and  the  desperate  courage  of  its  in- 
habitants *  cooled  in  their  own  blood.'  He  then  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  and^  after  having  by  his 
cruelties  won  the  unenviable  surname  of  HiU^  Kh&n,  or 
the  Destroyer,  he  went  back  to  Samarkand,  leaving  India, 
if  possible,  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  found  it  in.  Of  all 
great  bandits  he  was  perhaps  the  greatest ;  his  courage  was 
merely  another  name  for  the  instinct  of  slaughter;  greater 
praise  is  due  to  his  intelligence,  but  India  did  not  profit  by 
it.  In  India  he  trampled  over  everything — ^laws,  rights, 
and  institutions,  and  annihilated  them ;  and  his  retirement 
was  succeeded  by  a  general  chaos  all  over  the  land. 

From  the  time  of  Chizer  to  the  conquest  of  B&ber  the 
empire  was  so  ill-governed  that  many  provinces  started 
into  independence,  and  the  stewards  of  the  state  assumed 
the  name  and  dignity  of  kings.  A  thousand  petty  tyrants 
ruled  independently  of  each  other,  each  fired  with  an  un- 
governable ambition,  which  Chizer,  though  himself  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  was  not  able  altogether  to  con- 
ciliate. He  pretended  to  reign  over  them  only  in  the  name 
of  Sh4h  Eokh,  the  son  of  Timour,  to  whom  he  sent  tribute ; 
and  this  barely  kept  the  unruly  (xnirdhs  in  wholesome  fear 
and  a  forced  obedience,  lest  there  should  be  a  second  Mogul 
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invasion  to  punish  their  rebellion*  Mol^urik,  the  saooeBSor 
of  Chizer,  was  also  endowed  with  talents,  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  his  being  defied  and  assassinated  by  his 
vizier ;  and  the  reigns  of  both  Mahomed  and  Alliiadeen, 
who  occupied  the  throne  after  Mob&rik,  were  equally  un* 
quiet,  which  forced  the  latter  to  abdicate  and  seek  in 
private  life  that  peace  and  security  which  were  not  to  be 
found  on  the  throne.  The  vacant  seat  was  thereupon 
usurped  by  Beloli  Lodi,  the  governor  of  Sirhind ;  but  the 
emperors  of  Delhi  at  this  time  possessed  little  beyond  the 
city  itself,  and,  though  Beloli  was  a  man  of  abilities,  all  his 
efforts  could  not  tranquillize  the  unsettled  provinces  of  the 
empire  and  completely  restore  the  sovereignty  to  its  former 
consequence.  He  had  to  fight  almost  with  every  neigh- 
bour and  every  feudatory — no  one  owned  subjection  till  he 
was  compelled  to  do  so ;  and  this  kept  him  so  constantly 
and  actively  engaged  that  he  found  no  time  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace.  Secunder,  his  son,  was  also  a  man  (^ 
parts,  but  he  too  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  improving  the 
distracted  condition  of  the  empire,  rebellions  on  the 
frontiers  and  cabals  and  intrigues  in  the  capital  keeping 
him  as  actively  engaged  as  his  father  was  for  nearly  the 
whole  term  of  his  feign.  Ibr&him  Lodi,  his  successor,  was 
an  ill-behaved  and  unthinking  prince,  and  veiy  outrageous 
in  his  conduct,  and  it  was  during  his  administration  that 
the  rebellious  nobles  invited  B&ber  to  India.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  country  at  this  time  that  even  a 
foreign  and  T&rt&r  prince  was  hailed  by  the  oppressed  as  a 
deliverer.  A  battle  was  fought  between  Ibr&him  and 
B&ber,  in  which  the  former  was  slain,  and  the  sovereign 
power  was  thus  transferred  to  the  house  of  Timour. 

B&ber  has  been  much  praised  for  his  moderation  and 
forbearance,  and,  contrasted  with  his  predecessors,  he  was 
certainly  humane.  He  was  a  scholar,  and  his  mind  had 
been  chastened  by  affliction,  and  from  him  therefore*- 
if  from  any  one — good  government  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. And  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  really  effected 
anything  beyond  conquering  the  country  and  securing  it 
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to  his  successor,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  his  rule  over 
the  Hindus  was  either  beneficent  or  just  The  reign  of  his 
successor,  Hum&yun,  was  only  remarkable  for  insurrections 
and  anarchy.  Of  Shere,  the  usurper,  it  is  said  that,  though 
his  administration  was  short,  it  was  very  discriminating 
and  kind,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  did  endeavour  to  make 
some  amends  to  the  people  for  the  violence  by  which  he 
had  risen.  But  it  was  for  a  brief  period  only  that  he 
enjoyed  his  ill-got  power.  The  reign  of  his  successor, 
Selim,  was  turbulent  Many  of  his  omrdJia  rose  in  re- 
bellion i^inst  him,  and  he  had  also  to  fight  with  his 
elder  brother,  whose  prior  right  to  the  throne  he  had  re- 
pudiated. His  son,  Feroze,  was  a  minor  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  and  became  an  emperor  only  to  lose  his  Ufa 
Mahomed,  the  murderer,  then  arrogated  the  royal  power, 
but  soon  perceived  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  keep  a 
throne  as,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  acquire  it  He 
found  the  royal  robe  too  hot  for  him,  and,  stripping  himself 
of  it,  endeavoured  to  seek  safety  in  flight  Secunder  suc- 
ceeded, but  only  to  be  defeated  by  Hum&yun,  who,  in 
1554,  reassumed  the  throne.  Akbar  succeeded  Hum&yun 
almost  immediately  after.  His  reign  has  been  called  the 
most  brilliant  period  in  Indian  history,  and  perhaps  it  was 
80 ;  but  sedition,  rapine,  and  murder  comprise  no  small 
portion  of  the  ingredients  of  this  so-called  brilliant  era* 
His  whole  time  was  spent  in  fighting  against  one  chief  or 
another ;  and,  though  his  military  enterprises  were  gener- 
ally successful^  the  troubles  of  the  country  were  not,  on 
that  account,  the  less.  The  system  of  government  under 
him  was  as  despotic  as  ever ;  and  that  he  had  subordinates 
of  capacity  and  character  in  his  service  was  owing  more  to 
the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  his  guardian,  Byr&m,  than 
to  any  virtue  of  his  own.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
he  was  both  wise  and  liberal,  and,  what  was  not  less  bene- 
ficial to  the  people,  also  just  and  tolerant  He  was  in- 
dulgent alike  towards  the  Hindu  religion  and  to  Hindu 
customs,  encouraged  Br&hmans  to  return  to  their  own 
aacred  studies,  which  they  had  long  abandoned,  repaired 
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the  observatory  at  Ben&res,  and,  above  all,  favoured  the- 
policy  of  marrying  Hindu  princesses,  to  secure  to  the 
throne  the  support  of  the  B4jpoots.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  been  accused  by  some  of  having  been  cruel  and  in- 
temperate ;  and  in  Tod's  Annah  of  Rdjasthdn  we  read 
that  his  passions  sometimes  got  the  better  of  every  con- 
sideration of  honour  and  glory.  If  it  be  true  that  he  died 
of  a  poison  which  he  had  designed  for  a  servant  whom  he 
was  afraid  to  murder  openly,  that  is  a  fact  suf&cient  to* 
dishonour  his  memory. 

The  reign  of  Jehingire  was  one  of  great  anarchy.    He 
could  not  put  down  his  own  omrdha,  who  defied  him  with 
impunity  and  disgraced  him ;   and  his  sons  also  did  all 
they  could  to  disturb  his  repose.    To  him,  however,  must 
be  conceded  the  great  credit  of  being  the  first  Mahomedan 
sovereign  who  betrayed  a  genuine  kindly  disposition  for 
the  Hindus,  and  this  was  probably  attributable  to  his 
being  himself  half  a  Hindu  by  birth,  his  mother  being  a 
princess  of  Bajpootan^     His  successor,  Shhh  Jeh&n,  had 
a  tranquil  reign  at  the   outset,  when  blessings  flowed 
largely  on  the  people.    But  he  had  rebelled  against  his 
father,  and  the  example  of  such  a  crime  is  never  forgotten. 
His  children  trod  in  his  footsteps.    At  first  they  took  up 
arms  against  each  other  to  dispute  the  succession,  but  when 
the  most  wicked  one  of  the  set  proved  to  be  the  most 
fortunate,  he  at  once  resolved  to  dethrone  his  father,  and 
carried  out  his  resolution.    The  character  of  Aurungzebe 
is  best  explained  by  his  deeds^    Hypocrisy  and  dissimula- 
tion were  its  principal  traits,  and  he  was  cruel  almost  to- 
an  unnatural  extent.     It  is  said  that  he  poisoned  his  father. 
If  there  be  doubts  on  that  point,  there  is  none  that  he 
murdered  his  brothers.     But  his  reign  was  a  rather  pros- 
perous one,  though  not  altogether  free  from  disturbaaces. 
He  won  great  honour  with  the  Mahomedans  by  persecuting 
the  Hindus;  but  this,  at  the  same  time,  completely  alienated 
the  Hindus  from  the  imperial  cause.     His  family  relations 
also  gave  him  considerable  uneasiness.    The  example  he 
had  set  by  his  conduct  towards  his  father  was  not  lost  on 
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his  sons,  and  Mahomed  Manzim,  better  known  as  B&h&dur 
Sh&h,  convinced  him  that,  though  he  had  not  the  talents  to 
secure  success^  he  had  learnt  how  to  rebel ;  was  able  to 
disturb  the  current  of  a  father's  felicity^  though  not  clever 
enough  to  interrupt  the  course  of  his  reign. 

B&h&dur  Sh&h,  who  eventually  succeeded  Aurungzebe, 
proved  to  be  a  humane  king,  but  was  a  very  weak  one ; 
and  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  frequently  distracted 
during  his  reign.  Jehander,  his  successor^  was  still  more 
imbecile;  Feroksere  was  equally  infirm;  and  so  was 
Mahomed  ShAh.  During  the  reigns  of  these  princes 
cruelties  and  crimes  of  the  most  revolting  character  were 
almost  daily  committed  within  and  about  the  precincts  of 
the  palace ;  and  the  public  administration  was  as  disorderly 
as  it  was  weak.  The  emperors  still  arrogated  an  absolute 
power,  but  the  empire  was  disunited  and  defunct^  and 
even  nominal  allegiance  to  the  imperial  name  was  hardly 
rendered  by  the  several  independent  principalities  and 
powers.  All  this  confusion  and  disquiet  were  further 
enhanced  by  the  successive  invasions  of  Nddir  Sh&h  and 
Ahmed  Abdalee,  and  the  excesses  committed  by  their 
followers ;  after  which  period  the  empire  of  the  Moguls 
may  be  considered  to  have  closed  with  the  reign  of  Alum- 
gire  II.  ShiJi  Alum,  indeed,  was  helped  to  the  throne  by 
the  Mahratt^,  in  succession  to  Alumgire ;  but  he  shortly 
after  fell  into  the  power  of  one  Crol&m  K&dir,  who  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  thenceforth  he  remained  rather  as  a 
state-prisoner  than  a  king.  In  1803,  Delhi  was  captured 
by  the  British  power. 

We  have  purposely  squeezed  down  our  notice  of  the 
several  reigns  into  the  smallest  compass  possible,  because 
from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  Mahomedan  supre- 
macy in  India  we  find  nothing  pre-eminently  to  distin- 
guish one  period  from  another,  all  being  almost  equally 
disfigured  by  the  exercise  of  violence  and  oppression.  Of 
course,  among  more  than  sixty  sovereigns  who  reigned 
over  the  country  for  more  than  seven  hundred  years,  there 
were  some  who  looked  more  to  the  comfort  and  benefit  of 
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their  subjects  than  others ;  and  we  accordinglj  find  that  a 
few  princes  did  govern  well,  and  introduced  some  wise 
fiscal  regulations,  and  made  certain  political  concessions  of 
importance  to  the  people.  But,  as  a  rule,  such  concessions 
were  not  long  continued ;  they  shocked  the  Mahomedan 
•community  by  their  veiy  liberality^  and  were,  therefore, 
for  the  most  part  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  liberal  sovereign 
with  whom  they  originated  was  defunct  After  all,  the 
•efforts  even  of  the  best  were  only  such  as  secured  but  a 
partial  respite  to  the  people  from  the  more  revolting  enor- 
mities and  crimes — ^no  more ;  while  between  the  best  and 
the  worst  administrators  the  interval  was  but  a  span. 
Were  we  to  judge  of  the  princes  only  by  their  bombastic 
titles  and  surnames^  India  would  appear  to  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  her  foreign  sovereigns.  But  the  titles,  we 
know,  were  self-assumed,  not  awarded  by  posterity.  Had 
posterity  the  privilege  of  nicknaming  the  emperors, '  the 
bad,' '  the  crueV  '  the  bloody,'  and  '  the  weak,'  would  have 
greatly  outnumbered  '  the  defenders  of  religion '  and  *  the 
lights  of  the  world.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

PBINCIPAL  FEATUBES  OF  THE  .MAHOMEDAN  BULE,  AND  1X8 

BESULTS. 

Pebhaps    the    cliief   distingoislimg    peculiarity    of   the 
Mahomedan  role  in  India  was  its  fanaticism,  which  led  to 
the  conquest  of  the  country,  and  to  that  persecution  of 
Hinduism  that  settled  down  finally  into  an  absolute  and 
grinding  despotism.    The  attitude  assumed  by  M&hmood 
of  Qhazni  towards  Hinduism  is  well  known.    He  would 
not  8u£Per  the  idol  of  Somn4th  to  exist  for  all  the  bribe 
the  Br&hmans  could  offer  him,  and  expressed  his  utter 
contempt  for  a  race  of  men  who,  from  generation  to 
generation,  had  made  their  living  by  superstition.    When 
his  Mend  and  aUy,  Anang  Pal  of  lithore  begged  him  to 
spare  T&nnessur,  he  answered,  saying :  '  I  have  resolved  to 
root  out  idolatry  from  India,  and  exalt  the  faith  of  Isl&m, 
and  why  should  T&nnessur,  a  refuge  of  idols,  be  spared  V 
For  his  bigotry  and  intolerance  he  received  from  Kaliph 
EidersilUh  the  title  of  *  P^tector  of  the  Faith,'  a  clear 
proof  of  what  the  Moslem  world  expected  from  Moslem 
conquerors  in  that  age.     Mahomed  Ghori  naturally  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  evincing  equal 
warmth  and  cruelty  in  the  cause  of  religion.    He  conducted 
nine  expeditions  into  India,  and  destroyed  more  than  one 
thousand  temples,  compelling  large  districts  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Prophet's  faith ;  and  this  ardour  was  zealously 
emulated  for  a  long  series  of  years  by  the  princes  who 
followed  him.     In  the  reign  of  Secunder  Lodi,  a  Br&hman 
having  said,  in  answer  to  some  arguments,  that  the  Hindu 
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and  Mahomedan  religions  were  equally  good,  as  God  was 
the  object  of  adoration  to  both  alike,  was  oUered  by  the 
king  the  alternative  of  death  or  conversion  to  Mahomedan- 
ism ;  and  this  was  the  usual  procedure,  not  only  with  the 
princes,  but  also  with  their  underlings  all  over  the  country. 
Of  course,  a  system  of  such  wholesale  persecution  and 
intolerance  could  not  be  fully  carried  out  except  within 
the  immediate  influence  of  those  in  power ;  but  the  escapes 
from  its  operation  were  only  escapes  from  a  positive 
rule  of  conduct  precisely  laid  down.  All  the  idols 
that  could  be  reached  were  always  destroyed,  and  their 
owners  fleeced  in  regular  course ;  it  was  only  from  irre- 
gularity of  action  or  the  connivance  of  subordinates  that 
particular  idolaters  were  not  arrived  at,  nor  the  images  they 
worshipped  desecrated  and  demolished.  The  extent  to 
which  intolerance  was  carried  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  fact  that  in  places  where  the  Mahomedans  dwelt 
in  large  numbers,  the  sound  of  a  conch  or  shell  was  not 
permitted  to  disturb  their  quietness ;  and,  if  concessions 
to  the  contrary  were  ever  made,  they  were  made  only  in 
deference  to  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  warlike 
classes  among  the  Hindus — such  as  the  Rijpoots— whose 
goodwill  it  was  found  advantageous  to  conciliate.  It  was 
from  motives  of  this  sort  that  the  government  and  custody 
of  the  sacred  places  of  the  Hindus,  such  as  Ben&res  and 
Gy&h,  were  left  in  native  hands ;  though,  even  then,  they 
were  not  in  every  case  subjected  exclusively  to  Hindu 
interests.  We  read,  for  instance,  that  in  Ben&res  itself, 
which  contained  not  less  than  a  thousand  Hindu  temples, 
the  Mahomedans  gradually  erected  so  many  as  three 
hundred  mosques.  This,  at  the  first  blush,  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  the  impartiality  evinced  by  the  Mahomedan 
sovereigns  in  dealing  with  the  two  races  they  ruled  over ; 
but,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  fact  already  mentioned, 
that  in  Mahomedan  villages  even  the  sound  of  a  Hindu 
beU  was  not  tolerated,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  confirma- 
tion, and  not  as  a  denial,  of  intolerance.  Towards  the 
latter  portion  of  the  Mahomedan  reign  the  princes^  as  a 
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Tule,  ceased  to .  be  very  zealous  Mahomedans.  Nearly  all 
the  descendants  of  B4ber,  Aurungzebe  excepted,  were 
deists,  and  took  little  pains  to  counterfeit  Mahomedanism. 
Hum&jun  affected  to  be  a  Shedk  at  the  Persian  court, 
though  he  was  always  known  as  a  Sooni  in  his  own. 
Jeh^ingire  had  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  at  the  head 
of  his  rosary;  and  two  of  his  nephews  embraced  Chris- 
tianity with  his  full  approbation.  Even  Aurungzebe  him- 
self was  generally  known  but  as  a  hypocrite,  who  affected 
to  be  a  devout  Mussulman  only  to  cover  his  wickedness, 
the  mask  being  too  flimsy  not  to  be  seen  through.  But 
their  not  being  stanch  Mahomedans  did  not  secure  any 
advantages  to  the  Hindus  ;  for  the  prejudices  against  the 
Hindus  were  quite  as  strong  with  those  who  were  not  good 
Mahomedans  as  with  those  who  were.  B&ber,  in  his 
MemairSf  speaks  of  the  Hindus  as  'dogs/  'damnable 
heathens,' '  wretches  fit  only  to  people  the  lowest  regions 
of  hell ;'  and  none  of  his  descendants  ever  condescended  to 
think  more  charitably  of  them. 

Upon  this  intolerance  the  Mahomedans  founded  an 
absolute  despotism,  which  was  very  unlike  the  despotism, 
if  we  can  so  call  it,  which  the  Hindu  sovereigns  had  pre- 
viously exercised.  With  the  Hindu  kings  there  was  a 
settled  form  of  government  and  a  clear  code  of  laws ;  but 
there  was  neither  with  the  Mahomedans,  nor  any  pretence 
to  them,  till  the  times  of  the  more  enlightened  sovereigns 
of  the  Timour  family.  Besides  that,  the  despotism  of  a 
native  prince  and  that  of  a  foreign  conqueror  are  naturally 
dissimilar ;  the  one  is  an  authority  exercised  by  suffrage, 
the  other  presupposes  the  suffrage  to  be  at  an  end ;  under 
the  one  the  nobility  is  comprised  of  natives,  under  the 
other  of  foreigners  mainly  :  and  these  differences  of  course 
made  the  general  divergence  very  wide,  and  to  be  severely 
felt. 

The  Mahomedan  sovereign  had  no  law  to  regulate  his 
conduct.  His  right  was  that  of  a  conqueror,  and  he  ex- 
ercised it  as  it  suited  his  own  personal  wishes  and  in- 
terests.   He  was  not  the  delegate  of  his  people,  nor  the 
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chief  officer  of  the  government,  bnt  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  whole  apparatus,  the  pnmvm,7n6MJU,  the  first  impulse 
of  motion,  the  sole  foimtain  of  power.    This  was  the  posi- 
tion that  was  invariably  claimed  by  him,  and  to  the  asser- 
tion of  authority  which  went  with  it,  his  Hindu  subjects 
were  undeniably  subjected.    When  the  despot  was  active 
and  anxious  to  be  useful,  his  power  was  not  hurtful  to  his 
subjects,  but  otherwise.    His  good  influence  was  felt  far 
and  wide,  through  all  the  ramifications  of  society;  his 
strict  and  apparent  impartiality  when  he  was  not  interested 
was  seen ;  his  vigour  in  punishing  offences  without  the 
intervention  of  rules  and  precedents  was  appreciated  and 
felt ;  and  all  revered  such  a  sovereign  as  a  god  or  an  angel, 
except  those  who,  being  placed  very  near  to  him,  came  in 
contact  with  his  private  failings  and  frailties,  and  knew 
him  to  be  a  man.    But  when  the  despot  was  weak  and 
vicious  the  case  was  very  different.    He  spread  corruption 
broadcast  all  over  the  whole  country,  and  introduced 
excesses  of  all  kinds  by  which  every  grade  of  society  was 
polluted.    Unworthy  to  be  kings,  the  rulers  of  this  stamp 
figure  only  as  tyrants ;  unworthy  to  be  men,  they  have 
been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  brutes :  and,  as  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  sovereigns  were  so  characterized,  the 
evils  they  gave  rise  to  were  incessant.    In  the  reign  of 
Keikobad,  when  it  became  generally  known  that  the  king 
was  a  man  of  pleasure,  luxury  and  vice  became  so  fashionable 
that  naked  courtezans  were  to  be  seen  in  public  places,  and 
the  magistrates  and  other  magnates  of  the  land  appeared 
drunk  in  the  streets.    Nor  were  such  disorders  confined  to 
sovereigns  of  the  Keikobad  order  and  their  satellites  only. 
Sh&h  Jeh&n  neglected  business  when  beautiful  and  rare 
houris  were  drafted  into  the  hdremti ;  Jehdngire  suffered 
himself  to  be  alienated  from  work  by  the  delicious  wines 
of  Shir^  and  the  wit  and  vivacity  of  Noor  Jeh&,n ;  and 
Akbar  himself,  the  great,  the  illustrious  Akbar,  neglected 
his  royal  duties  on  the  No-roze,  to  waylay  the  maidens  of 
Kajwana  iu  the  dark  vaults  of  the  Zen&n^,  and  entice 
them  to  hold  mock-markets  within  the  precincts  of  the 
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palace,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  bargain  for 
their  virtue. 

Of  the  sovereigns  who  can  be  named  with  anything  like 
admiration,  by  far  the  greater  number  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Timour.  There  were  occasionally  some  good 
princes  among  those  who  preceded  them.  Jelaludeen 
Ehiliji  was  an  excellent  king,  though  not  an  able  one ; 
and  the  whole  reign  of  Ghe&sudeen  Toglek  was  as  com- 
mendable as  his  accession  was  blameless.  But,  taking  the 
merits  of  all  together  into  comparison,  and  making  every 
allowance  for  the  unmerited  adulation  which  the  later 
sovereigns  have  received  from  their  personal  flatterers,  we 
may  still  accept  the  general  conclusion  that  the  family  of 
Timour  gives  us  the  best  and  most  favourable  idea  of  a 
Mahomedan  despot.  It  is  among  them  only  that  we  find 
most  of  the  sovereigns  who  regulated  the  administration 
and  decorated  the  empire,  and  who,  alive  to  the  necessities 
of  the  people,  erected  schools  and  universities,  roads  to 
open  out  the  country,  asylums  for  the  poor,  and  other 
works  of  public  charity.  But,  unfortunately,  they  were 
also  the  sovereigns  most  inordinately  fond  of  wars,  which 
kept  the  country  in  a  perpetual  ferment  and  completely 
broke  down  the  character  of  the  people.  '  The  sword  is 
his,'  says  the  Eorkn, '  who  can  use  it,  and  dominion  is  for 
him  who  conquers ;'  and  in  Mahomedan  India  wars  were 
perpetually  carried  on,  on  the  most  indifferent  pretexts, 
and  often  without  any  pretext  at  all,  in  vindication  of  the 
text.  Akbar  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  to 
steep  in  forgetfulness  his  affliction  for  the  death  of  Murad ; 
the  war  of  Sh&h  Jehdn  with  Euttnb,  king  of  Telingdni, 
had  so  little  motive  for  it  that  it  was  closed  on  the  sur- 
render of  a  daughter  by  Kuttub ;  with  many  the  glory  of 
taking  a  tower,  or  of  ruining  it,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
an  appeal  to  arms ;  and  by  some  even  such  a  pretence  was 
considered  impertinent.  The  evils  thus  engendered  were 
necessarily  great;  the  cpnstant  marching  and  counter- 
marching of  armies,  whose  lawless  habits  and  loose  morals 
no  discipline  had  tamed,  very  injuriously  affected  the  con» 
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dition  of  the  people;  the  poor  were  robbed  in  open  day  of 
all  their  little  savings,  and  had  no  one  to  appeal  to,  no 
redress  to  hope  for. 

This  was  the  normal  state  of  the  Mahomedan  rule.  It 
was  frequently  further  complicated  by  treachery  and  sedi- 
tion, and  by  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  persons  always  at 
hand  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  their  country.  When  the 
court  was  a  tavern  and  the  palace  a  brothel^  such  men  had 
every  facility  afforded  to  them  to  attain  their  ends,  for  a 
weak  prince  was  rarely  able  to  preserve  his  authority  be- 
yond the  few  districts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital.  If  he  was  absolute,  he  was  absolute  only 
within  the  precints  of  his  palace,  commanding  wives  to  be 
murdered,  or  brothers  to  be  blinded,  or  slaves  to  be  emas- 
culated ;  but  he  was  almost  wholly  powerless  against  the 
ambitious,  who  started  into  independence  on  every  side 
around  liim.  Even  those  who  reigned  with  vigour  had  often 
very  vigorous  enemies  to  deal  with,  whom  it  cost  them 
great  pains  to  put  down.  The  triumph  of  Mohdbet  over 
JehAngire,  and  the  stand  made  by  Khd-n  JehAn  Lodi 
against  Shih  JehAn,  clearly  indicate  to  what  extent  the 
omrdJia  often  carried,  and  were  able  to  carry,  their  opposi- 
tion against  the  king.  At  one  time  the  Persian  nobles  of 
the  court  were  so  powerful  that  even  Aurungzebe,  who, 
during  his  rupture  with  Persia,  suspected  them  of  conspir- 
ing against  him,  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
punishing  them,  lest  in  the  contest  he  should  lose  the 
empire ;  and  the  instances  were  constant  of  rebellious  sons 
being  supported  in  their  treason  and  rebellion  by  audacious 
vassals,  strong  enough  to  defy  the  wrath  of  the  sovereign. 
Man  Sing  supported  Chusero  against  Jeh&ngire ;  and  ShAh 
Jehdn's  children,  falling  out  with  each  other,  were  assisted, 
not  only  in  their  fratricidal  war,  but  even  when  the  war  be- 
came one  between  father  and  son,  by  their  respective 
partisans. 

Constitutionally  there  was  no  check  to  the  royal  power, 
no  institution  or  restrictive  enactment  to  say  to  the  king 
that  this  will  and  this  caprice  you  will  not  be  permitted 
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to  gratify.  But  the  power  of  the  imperial  servants  was 
often  so  great  that  it  had  to  be  respected ;  and  the  despot 
who  disregarded  it  ran  the  risk  of  being  assassinated  even 
on  the  throne.  There  was  no  class  of  nobility  in  India, 
no  mediatory  body  between  the  king  and  the  people.  But 
the  officers  of  the  government  were  all  picked  men,  picked 
from  all  ranks  of  the  people ;  and  they  were  all  men  of 
great  power,  either  for  weal  or  woe,  whom  the  king  never 
found  it  safe  to  ignore.  Apart  from  them,  there  were  also 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  all  trained  in  the  service  of  the 
empire,  all  fully  able  to  conduct  a  rebellion  with  vigour, 
tact,  and  cruelty;  and  these  constituted  a  check  on  the 
imperial  power  which  the  greatest  sovereigns  were  obliged 
to  recognise.  The  closest  ties  of  nature  did  not  soften 
down  the  character  of  the  surveillance  they  exercised  over 
the  king,  they  themselves  being  at  the  same  time  similarly 
watched  with  lynx-eyed  hatred  from  the  throne,  of  which 
they  of  course  were  fully  cognizant.  As  a  rule,  every 
sovereign  in  mounting  the  throne  endeavoured  to  step  to 
it  over  the  bodies  of  all  his  brethren  and  relatives ;  and 
those  who  were  of  a  more  merciful  disposition  were  only 
less  cruel  to  this  extent,  that,  instead  of  strangling  or 
assassinating  their  relatives,  they  were  content  to  blind  or 
mutilate  them.  But  it  did  happen  that  all  their  relatives 
were  not  reached,  and  those  that  escaped  unharmed  had 
not  only  to  be  respected,  but  also  to  be  conciliated  and 
supported  in  power. 

It  certainly  does  redound  to  the  credit  of  theMahomedan 
Government,  that  it  always  regarded  merit  as  the  only 
passport  to  elevation ;  that  in  the  selection  of  oflScers  for 
state-service,  no  prejudice  was  exhibited  of  sect  or  creed. 
If  Gheisudeen  Bulbun  systematically  excluded  the  Hindus 
from  employment  in  offices  of  emolument  and  trust,  the 
instance  was  a  rare  one,  perhaps  altogether  an  isolated 
exception,  for  we  find  many  Hindus  acting  prominent 
parts  in  every  department  of  the  service,  under  almost  all 
the  other  sovereigns,  both  before  and  after  the  time  of 
GheAsudeen.     Even  so  early  as  the  days  of  the  bigot 
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Mdhmood,  among  the  lieutenants  and  governors  of  the 
conquered  provinces  appointed  by  him  there  were  those 
who  were  natives  of  the  soil;  and,  in  later  days,  such 
liberal  treatment  of  them  was  so  common  that  almost  all 
the  fiscal  offices  of  the  government  were  invariably  held 
by  them,  with  many  others  yet  more  important  Hemu 
was  prime  minister  to  Mahomed  Adili,  the  usurper;  Torur 
Mul,  M&n  Sing,  and  Birbal  were  powerful  officers  of  the 
government  under  Akbar ;  B^jdh  EughoonAth  was  Aurung- 
zebe's  actual  vizier,  though  Meer  JumU  enjoyed  the 
nominal  honour;  and,  similarly,  during  the  reign  of  the 
unfortunate  Feroksere,  though  Abdool  was  the  nominal 
vizier,  the  duties  of  the  office  were  conducted  by  Euttun 
Chdnd.  Of  five  omrdhs  who  shared  the  glory  of  a  sally- 
ing expedition  with  Akbar  in  Guzerit,  against  Hossein,  a 
rebel,  four  were  Hindus ;  and  the  ablest  and  most  power- 
ful of  the  generals  and  adherents  of  Shdh  Jehdn  were 
Bikramjeet  and  Edj&h  Bheem. 

But  the  admission  to  liigh  offices,  which  benefited  in- 
dividuals only,  was  not  a  sufficient  incentive  by  itself  to 
keep  up  among  the  mass  of  the  people  their  ancient 
national  spirit  under  a  foreign  yoke.  The  number  of  men 
who  could  be  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  offices  was  neces- 
sarily limited.  The  government  required  a  supply  of 
sturdy  men  to  maintain  its  vigour,  and  sought  for  them  in 
all  ranks  of  life,  both  among  the  Hindus  and  others,  and 
found  them.  Hence,  in  perusing  the  pages  of  Indian 
history,  we  seldom  meet  with  instances  of  official  in- 
capacity, for  there  was  no  place  reserved  for  incapacity  to 
occupy.  The  sovereign  was  the  only  inefficient  officer  in 
the  realm,  where  he  was  so;  the  government  refused  to 
have  more  than  one  such  officer,  and  that  one  the  highest 
If  a  Jehdngire  chose  to  prefer  the  wine-cup  to  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  sovereignty,  there  was  a  ChAjA  Aiass 
always  at  hand  to  step  in  between  him  and  the  world. 
But  the  prospects  of  elevation  thus  held  out  were  only  for 
the  select  few ;  and  they  too  had  to  make  certain  sacrifices 
for  it,  which  sometimes  took  the  shape  of  conversion,  and 
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at  other  times  the  Rurrender  of  a  sister  or  daughter  to  the 
occupant  of  the  throne.  There  were  no  prospects  of 
elevation  for  the  mass  on  these  or  any  other  terms ;  while  the 
select  few  who  did  rise  in  this  way  seem  to  have  considered 
themselves  more  as  individuals  than  citizens,  anxious  to 
shine  each  for  his  own  benefit  alone.  To  this  purpose 
they  employed  all  their  official  advantages.  The  govern- 
ment of  provinces,  the  command  of  armies,  their  influence 
over  the  people,  were  all  made  subservient  to  one  object, 
namely,  the  attainment  of  their  own  private  ends.  Every 
bird  was  bent  on  feathering  his  own  nest ;  and  the  effects 
of  a  foreign  rule  were  shown  in  this  manner  more  glaringly 
than  in  any  other,  that,  ordinarily,  the  Hindus  in  power  no 
longer  cared  for  the  interests  of  their  own  race.  Who 
tyrannised  most  over  the  people  at  large  ?  Certainly  those 
in  power,  even  more  than  the  kings  they  served,  and  the 
Hindu  officers  amongst  them  not  the  least. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  people  throughout  the  Mahome- 
dan  era  history  says  little.  Tliey  had  no  sliare  in  the 
legislation  or  in  the  government.  Convulsions  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  their  sole  anxiety  was  to  escape 
being  affected  by  these  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
people"  took  no  interest  in  the  wars  and  rebellions  that 
raged  around  them,  so  long  as  they  did  not  directly  suffer 
from  them.  They  were  not  slaves;  but  they  had  no 
portion  or  share  in  the  government,  and  passed  almost  for 
nothing;  and  they  never  cared  whether  the  government 
tottered  or  stood  firm.  When  the  commotions  were  very 
severe  they  deserted  their  homes,  and  returned  only  after 
the  storm  had  passed  by,  unhesitatingly  transferring  their 
allegiance  from  one  tyrant  to  another,  since  the  rights  of 
usurpation  and  murder  were  not  to  be  denied  except  at 
risks  which  they  had  no  interest  to  peril.  Even  in  the 
days  of  the  fiercest  civil  wars,  those  for  instance  which  the 
sons  of  ShAh  JehAn  waged  with  each  other,  they  never 
betrayed  any  party-affection  or  partiality.  When  it  is 
asked  how  it  happens  that  the  Hindus  as  a  nation  betray 
so  much  indifference  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  troubles 
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and  commotions,  is  it  not  sufficient  to  say  in  reply  that 
they  had  a  long  era  of  unrest  to  acquire  lessons  in  apathy 
and  indiflference,  longer  than  was  ever  enjoyed  by  any 
other  race  ? 

Even  when  the  sovereigns  were  just,  generous,  and  kind, 
the  t3rranny  of  the  underlings  in  power  made  life  to  the 
humbler  classes  excessively  burdensome.  The  riches  of 
the  East  have  become  proverbial,  but  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  is  now  also  well  understood.  The  hoards  in 
the  imperial  treasury  were  immense;  the  courts  were 
splendid ;  the  officers  of  the  government  rolled  in  wealth 
wrung  from  those  who  had  not  the  power  to  resist  them. 
But  there  were  none  but  great  lords  and  poor  wretches  all 
over  the  country,  as  was  observed  by  Bernier ;  no  scope 
was  given  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the  industrious 
labourer,  no  protection  extended  to  him  to  enable  him  to 
retain  what  he  did  acquire.  The  protection  of  the  people, 
the  security  of  their  property,  even  their  happiness  in  the 
domestic  circle — everything,  in  fact,  connected  with  their 
well-being — depended  on  the  caprices  of  the  men  in  power. 
On  such  uncertain  tenure  it  was  impossible  for  the  people 
to  thrive.  The  despotism  of  a  JeUludeen  Khiliji  or  an 
Akbar  might  inspire  confidence  for  the  time ;  even  in  the 
case  of  an  Aurungzebe,  his  prudence  and  policy  might 
secure  the  popular  trust.  But,  as  the  wisdom  and  benefi- 
cence of  such  administrations  did  not  survive  the  rulers 
themselves,  as  everything  depended  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  occupant  of  the  throne,  even  the  most 
paternal  government  was  not  successful  in  evoking  in  the 
people  a  confidence  in  their  position,  which  alone  could 
have  induced  them  to  better  it.  They  lived  always  in 
apprehension  of  the  future;  were  never  at  rest,  and 
were  necessarily  never  happy  or  satisfied.  This  was  the 
especial  training  the  Hindus  received  from  their  Mahome- 
dan  conquerors.  It  affected  their  character  deeply;  it 
almost  completely  remodelled  it.  Generation  after  genera- 
tion submitted  quietly  to  the  assumption  of  an  absolute 
authority  on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  totally  regardless  of 
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their  rights  and  privileges — ^unconscious,  in  fact,  of  every 
evil  save  what  affected  their  lives.  The  decay  of  nation- 
ality, the  decay  of  Hindu  learning,  the  decay  of  all  energy, 
in  fact,  were  the  necessary  results  of  this  servility ;  and 
the  race  that  before  the  advent  of  the  Mahomedans  had 
marched  as  conquerors  from  the  Indus  to  the  Brahmapootra, 
and  from  Hurdwar  to  Cape  Comorin,  came  thus  gradually 
to  dwindle  down  to  what  we  find  them  at  this  day.  The 
cessation  of  the  Mahomedan  rule  in  India  can,  therefore, 
never  be  regretted  by  a  son  of  the  soil. 


CHAPTER  ^L 

CASTE,  AS  IT  EXISTS  AT  PRESENT,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

Mahomedanism  did  much  to  break  up  old  customs  in 
India ;  but  the  nationality  of  the  Hindus  was  preserved, 
to  a  large  extent,  by  the  municipal  institutions  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  also  by  the  restrictions  of  caste, 
which,  though  considerably  loosened,  were  still  tenaciously 
adhered  to.  Many  wholesale  conversions  were  forcibly 
made ;  but  these  were  open  losses  to  Hinduism,  the  people 
converted  ceasing  to  be  counted  as  Hindus.  In  some 
instances  only  were  certain  people  discaated,  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  few  new  castes,  mostly  of  the  lowest 
grade,  the  first  of  them  being  the  Pirdlia,  who  are  dis- 
casted  Br&hmans,  with  whom  no  respectable  Sudra  or 
Barnasankar  will  intermix  socially  on  equal  terms.  But, 
as  a  rule,  notwithstanding  the  oppressions  of  a  foreign 
government,  the  distinctions  of  caste  were  maintained; 
and  what  is  curious  is  that  they  became  more  and  more 
conservative  on  account  of  the  very  tyranny  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  In  the  primitive  days  of  Hinduism  the 
Brdhmans  feasted  on  cows  and  buffaloes,  indulging  also  in 
such  intoxicating  liquors  as  the  Sura  and  Soma  drinks ; 
and  on  all  festive  occasions  their  dependents,  the  men  of 
the  lower  castes,  joined  them  in  their  carousals.  By  the 
laws  of  Menu  these  liberties  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
carousals  interdicted;  but  the  Hindus  did  not  begin  to 
enforce  those  laws  very  strictly  till  the  time  of  the 
Mahomedans,  when  they  felt  a  sort  of  pride,  which  they 
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had  scarcely  the  hardihood  to  avow,  in  asaamiiig  the 
boldest  contrast  to  their  conquerors.  It  was  fortunate 
that  the  Mahomedans  looked  upon  them  with  sovereign 
contempt — ^with  much  greater  contempt,  in  fact,  than  the 
English  look  upon  both  in  the  present  day;  and  this 
sheltered  caste  considerably  from  persecution. 

The  present  phase  of  caste  therefore  attained  its  greatest 
vigour,  absurd  as  the  statement  may  read,  during  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Mahomedans.  The  intrinsic  superiority 
of  one  body  over  adother,  with  which  the  distinctions 
originally  started,  did  not  exist  at  this  time.  The  Br&h- 
mans  were  no  longer  the  pious  readers  of  the  Veda,  or  the 
chanters  of  the  sacred  h}rmns ;  the  Kshetriyas  no  longer 
headM  expeditions  against  their  enemies,  nor  brought  the 
dasya  races  under  control  They  were  both  slaves  now, 
in  common  with  their  other  Hindu  brethren,  the  Sudras 
and  the  Bamasankars,  to  a  race  whom  all  in  common  re- 
garded with  equal  fear  and  abhorrence ;  and  it  was  under 
these  peculiar  circumstances  that  the  injunctions  of  the 
Shastras  came  to  be  strengthened  by  stringent  by-laws, 
and  to  be  oppressively  enforced.  The  Brahman,  sprung 
ftom  the  mouth  of  the  Deity,  still  claimed  to  be  the  lord 
of  the  whole  creation,  though  he  quaked  before  the  power 
of  the  Mlech'hay  from  whose  wrath  even  his  gods  could  not 
protect  either  him  or  themselves.  In  the  olden  days  his 
position  was  qualified  by  his  virtues ;  among  the  Br^mans 
the  learned  were  held  to  be  the  most  excellent,  among  the 
learned  the  resolute,  among  the  resolute  those  who  were 
active,  and  among  the  active  those  who  possessed  divine 
knowledge  as  distinguished  from  knowledge  of  other 
kinds.  It  was  on  these  legal  texts  that  the  distinctions 
of  Kulins,  Srotriyas,  and  Bangshajes  were  founded.  The 
nine  qualities  of  the  Kulin,  the  Hidalgo  of  his  race,  were 
especially  stated  to  be  learning,  piety,  asceticism,  ability 
to  read  the  Veds,  liberality,  good  conduct,  good  name, 
respect,  and  fondness  for  pilgrimages.  The  Srotriyas  were 
those  who  possessed  eight  out  of  these  nine  qualities ;  the 
rest  were  the  Bangshajes.     But  under  the  Mabomedan 
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rule  all  these  quality  demarcations  were  swept  away, 
though  the  names  were  retained,  and  the  Brahman 
was  a  Brd.hman,  and  the  Kulin  a  Kulin,  whether  they 
possessed  any  or  none  of  the  virtues  which  previously 
ibrmed  the  sine  qud  non  of  their  character.  All  the 
original  divisions  of  caste  were  natural  and  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  social  order  at  the  outset.  The  separa- 
tion of  religion,  government,  commerce,  and  mechanical 
labour  was  the  most  obvious  step  for  a  people  to  take  in 
their  first  start  in  political  life ;  and  the  next  step  after  it 
was  to  create  further  subdivisions  in  each  grade,  to 
separate  the  good  and  the  virtuous  from  the  rest  of  their 
class.  But  the  precautions  taken  to  secure  this  end  could 
not  endure  under  foreign  domination ;  the  contention  be- 
tween merit  and  demerit  could  not  be  continued  when  an 
impure  race  claimed  supremacy  over  all  parties ;  and  this 
led  to  all  such  distinctions  becoming  hereditary,  which  is 
the  most  important  feature  of  caste  now  in  all  grades. 

The  general  principles  of  the  system,  however,  remained 
unchanged,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  further 
strengthened  under  a  foreign  rule  in  the  manner  stated. 
In  that  system  the  Br&hmans  arrogated  the  first  place,  and 
this  has  been  retained.  The  Kshetriyas,  Vaisyas,  and 
Sudras  were  displaced  by  the  Barnasankars ;  but  these, 
subdivided  within  themselves,  established  a  scale  of  pre- 
cedence which  is  still  strictly  adhered  to.  In  Bengal^ 
where  the  trammels  of  caste  are  at  this  moment  infinitely 
stronger  and  more  oppressive  than  in  any  other  part  of 
India,  there  is  an^  intermediate  class  called  the  Kd.yasth,  of 
wliich  the  saying  is  proverbial  that  every  member  of  it  is 
invariably  a  man  of  education.  After  that  class  rank  the 
Vaidyas,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  Barnasankars.  The 
lower  classes,  however,  are  in  point  of  fact,  mere  ciphers 
in  society,  and  necessarily  do  not  attach  as  much  import- 
ance to  caste  restrictions  as  the  rest,  though  they  are  of 
course  always  anxious  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  higher 
classes  in  the  matter,  so  long  as  their  own  interests  are  not 
adversely  afifected    thereby.     Many  of   the  trades   and 
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mechanical  arts  have  thus  come  to  be  cultivated  promiscu- 
ously. This  is  an  innovation  which  the  lower  classes  have 
introduced  of  themselves,  and  as  it  afifects  them  only,  it 
has  never  been  interfered  with.  It  also  is  a  new  feature  of 
caste  not  contemplated  by  the  laws  of  Menu,and  has  resulted 
mainly  from  changes  introduced  by  the  Mahomedans. 

The  principal  rules  of  caste,  observed  by  the  higher 
classes  at  this  moment,  are :  (1)  that  individuals  cannot 
be  married  who  do  not  belong  to  the  same  caste ;  (2)  that 
a  man  may  not  sit  down  to  eat  with  another  who  is  not  of 
his  own  caste;  (3)  that  his  meals  must  not  be  cooked 
except  either  by  persons  of  his  own  caste,  or  by  a  Brdh- 
man ;  (4)  that  no  man  of  an  inferior  caste  is  to  touch  his 
cooked  rations,  or  even  to  enter  his  cook-room ;  (5)  that 
no  water  or  other  liquor  contaminated  by  the  touch  of  a 
man  of  inferior  caste  can  be  made  use  of — ^rivers,  tanks, 
and  other  large  sheets  of  water  being,  however,  held  to  be 
incapable  of  defilement ;  (6)  that  articles  of  dry  food,  such 
ns  rice,  wheat,  grains,  etc.,  do  not  become  impure  by  passing 
through  the  hands  of  a  man  of  inferior  caste  so  long  as 
they  remain  dry,  but  cannot  be  taken  if  they  get  wetted 
or  greased;  (7)  that  certain  prohibited  articles,  such  as 
cow's  flesh,  pork,  fowl,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  taken ;  and  (8) 
that  the  ocean  is  not  to  be  crossed,  nor  any  of  the  bound- 
aries of  India  passed  over.  The  wars  of  the  Brdhmans 
with  the  Ahoors  had  been  so  violent,  and  the  separation 
between  the  races  was  so  marked  ever  after,  that  crossing 
the  Indus  was  held  to  be  particularly  heinous ;  but  that 
this  did  not  absolutely  entail  the  loss  of  caste,  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  historical  fact  that  Hindu  military  parties 
constantly  passed  to  and  from  Afghanistan,  both  in  the 
time  of  the  Mahomedans  and  in  the  era  that  preceded  it. 

The  rules  above  enumerated  are  generally  very  strictly 
enforced  up  to  this  moment,  and  show  clearly  that  caste 
and  rank  are  not  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  as  some 
people  affect  to  believe.  Eank  is  accessible  to  all,  but 
caste  is  not ;  worth  and  greatness  of  mind  have  raised  the 
weaver  and  the  ploughman  in  England  to  the  station  of 
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peers ;  but  between  the  Br&hmans  and  the  Barnasankars 
the  gulf,  now  at  least,  is  impassable.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  complete  and  absolute  equality  of  classes  nowhere 
exists ;  it  is  the  ideal  for  which  the  world  has  long  panted, 
but  which  it  has  never  been  able  to  attain.  But  while  the 
lines  of  separation  between  the  grades  of  rank  are  subtle 
and  fleeting,  and  easily  crossed,  those  between  the  grada- 
tions of  caste  can  never  be  stepped  over,  even  by  the  most 
meritorious  aspirant.  The  wants  of  society  in  India  have 
multiplied,  and  the  number  of  castes  has  increased ;  the 
trades  and  mechanical  ai-ts  are  now  followed  at  random  by 
almost  all  the  lower  orders :  but  still  do  the  oilman  and 
the  washerman,  though  they  are  equally  impure  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  avoid  each  other  as  punctiliously  as  the  Brah- 
man avoids  both  of  them  from  fear  of  contamination. 

Nay,  as  times  go,  the  lower  orders  are  obliged  to  be 
more  particular  in  their  behaviour  than  the  higher  orders, 
who  can  afford  to  act  with  greater  independence.  The 
latter  are  bound  down  to  preserve  their  orthodoxy  only  by 
the  restrictions  and  terrors  of  the  law,  the  pride  of  their 
positions  being  considered  a  sufficient  pledge  for  their 
good  faith.  But  the  case  is  different,  very  different, 
with  the  lower  orders,  as  they  have  each  a  class  of 
men  called  pardmdnika  to  exercise  inquisitorial  powers 
over  them,  prying  even  into  the  minutest  privacies  of  life, 
and  interfering  with  almost  every  domestic  incident,  on  the 
pretext  of  keeping  matters  straight  A  son  or  a  daughter 
cannot  be  given  away  in  marriage,  friends  cannot  be  enter- 
tained, ceremonies  cannot  be  performed,  without  the  per- 
mission and  co-operation  of  these  social  harpies,  such 
co-operation  having,  of  course,  a  price  attached  to  it ;  and 
if  a  wife  or  daughter  is  suspected  of  frailty,  or  a  son  or 
brother  accused  of  irreligion,  the  unfortunate  family  is 
always  shorn  to  the  quick,  with  not  even  the  privilege  of 
complaining  left  to  them  when  their  caste  is  spared. 
Originally,  the  loss  of  caste  was  incurred  mainly  by 
crimes,  and  by  the  omission  of  expiations  for  offences; 
and  the  punishment  inflicted  was  exclusion  from  its  circle. 
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The  rules  are  now  more  capricious:  caste  is  often 
jeopardized  by  the  pettiest  mistakes  or  frivolities;  and 
the  punishments  are  necessarily  less  stringent,  particularly 
in  the  larger  towns  and  villages,  which  brings  the  TparA- 
mdnik  a  considerable  profit.  Usually,  all  caste  questions 
are  decided  by  a  pv/nchdyet  without  appeal.  In  small 
matters  a  dinner  to  the  castemen,  with  a  present  to  the 
pardmdnik,  settles  everything  satisfactorily ;  but  in  more 
serious  defections  the  intervention  of  the  Brdhman  becomes 
indispensable,  together  with  the  administration  of  the  prds' 
chitra  (penance),  which  is  accompanied  by  the  eating  of 
the  five  products  of  the  cow,  namely,  milk,  butter,  curds, 
dung,  and  urine,  all  of  which  are  mixed  together. 

Of  the  higher  castes,  the  Br&hmans  live  generally  on 
grains,  vegetables,  and  milk,  while  the  other  castes  eat 
fish  also — animal  food  (except  of  the  prohibited  kinds)  not 
being  abstained  from  by  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
it.  One  class,  the  Vysnubs,  who  in  theory  repudiate  caste 
but  yet  adhere  to  it  in  practice,  avoid  animal  food  in 
common  with  the  Brihmans ;  but  these  are  only  sectatrian 
differences,  not  based  on  caste  restrictions.  Of  many  castes 
the  domestic  habits  and  arrangements  are  very  nearly  the 
same,  and  this  may  have  contributed  in  the  past  to  the 
mingling  and  confusion  of  classes  to  some  extent.  But 
the  different  orders  are  more  careful  at  present,  and,  not* 
withstanding  all  the  outward  resemblance  between  them, 
no  two  castes  will  freely  and  fuUy  associate  with  each 
other.  It  is  this  which  is  acting  most  prejudicially  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  multiplying  the  divisions  more  and 
more,  and  keeping  all  of  them  in  the  background  at  a  time 
when  other  communities,  even  in  the  East,  are  forcibly 
thrusting  themselves  to  the  front.  It  ensures  political 
faithfulness  to  a  foreign  ruling  power  well  enough,  and 
was  on  that  account  encouraged  and  fostered  by  the 
Mahomedans;  but  it  has  over  all  social  and  national 
purposes  a  most  baneful  effect.  A  hearty  national  union 
of  a  people  so  constituted  can  never  be  hoped  for;  no 
necessity  or  general  misfortune  will  yoke  the  Br&hman 
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and  the  Bamasankar  side  by  side  in  one  common  cause. 
If  they  were  found  banded  together  for  a  time  during  the 
mutiny  of  1857,  it  is  certain  that  that  confederation  would 
never  have  outlived  the  passing  hour. 

The  caste  of  the  primitive  ages  was  perhaps  a  good 
institution  for  a  primitive  people.  It  was  not  impolitic  in 
a  social  system  in  its  infancy  to  secure  the  integrity  of  its 
parts  by  assigning  separate  and  distinct  offices  and  em- 
ployments to  each,  with  such  a  safety-valve  as. the  law 
prescribed  by  allowing  the  different  orders,  in  seasons  of 
distress,  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  classes  below  them. 
The  mistake  was  in  enforcing  the  permanence  of  the 
divisions  through  all  ages,  by  strict  regulations  which 
compelled  the  son  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
barred  merit  from  promotion,  and  denounced  intermarriages 
lest  they  should  lead  to  undistinguishable  confusion.  To 
a  certain  extent  promiscuous  unions,  though  so  carefully 
guarded  against,  did  take  place,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
mixed  tribes.  But  this  was  before  the  age  of  Menu,  when, 
we  may  infer,  the  restrictions  against  intermixture  were 
not  very  rigid.  Since  then  the  separation  of  races  has 
been  more  strictly  enforced,  and,  though  the  separate  duties 
assigned  to  the  several  classes  are  not  very  exclusively 
adhered  to,  there  is  less  intermixture  of  races  now  than 
there  was  in  the  past. 

The  effects  of  caste  on  the  Hindus  as  a  nation  were  not 
very  unfortunate  in  the  earlier  ages.  It  gave  to  the  arts  a 
certain  amount  of  perfection  which  was  long  retained ;  and 
which,  we  may  say,  is  in  certain  cases  retained  even  to  the 
present  day.  The  articles  sent  from  India  to  the  great 
European  exhibitions  justly  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
the  best  judges.  The  mvl  mvZ  Ichds  of  Dicc^,  the  lace  of 
Nagercoil,  the  gold  embroideries  of  Benares,  and  the 
mosaics  of  Agrk,  have  been  univeisally  prized  at  all  times. 
The  Shdnkdris  of  D£cca  make  splendid  shell  bracelets, 
and  the  Kdnsdria  of  Bikrampore  beautiful  utensils  of 
brass  and  copper ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Bishop 
Heber  to  assert  that,  in  the  mechanical  arts  generally,  the 
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Hindus  are  not  inferior  to  the  ordinary  race  of  European 
artisans.  But  still  the  fact  remains^  that  no  improvements 
of  any  utility  were  made  in  the  country  under  a  system 
by  which  the  acquirements  of  one  generation  are  trans- 
mitted to  another  only  from  father  to  son ;  and,  perhaps,  no 
improvements  would  ever  have  been  realized  in  it  but  for 
the  advent  of  the  English  and  the  scientific  ideas  they 
have  introduced.  The  perfection  to  which  the  natives 
brought  certain  arts  without  such  assistance  is  undeniable ; 
but  the  instruments  they  used  to  secure  the  result  were  so 
rude  and  primitive  in  character  that  the  inference  is 
inevitable  that  the  artist  owed  his  success,  not  to  the 
exclusiveness  of  his  caste,  but  to  his  patient  industry, 
which  without  the  restrictions  of  caste  might  have  placed 
him  yet  higher  in  position.  With  the  assistance  of  a  few 
sticks  or  pieces  of  wood  he  has  always  weaved  the  finest 
linens  procurable  in  the  world.  No  machinery  will 
perhaps  enable  him  to  improve  the  texture  of  such  fabrics, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  fineness  of  the  linen  he 
weaves  is  the  result  mainly  of  hand-spinning,  which  gives 
the  thread  greater  tension  from  the  moisture  it  imbibes 
from  the  hand  than  it  can  possibly  secure  from  machinery 
of  any  kind.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  better  machinery 
will  enable  him  to  quadruple  the  produce  of  his  labour 
within  the  time  devoted  to  it,  and,  in  several  branches  of 
trade,  enable  him  to  improve  his  old  models  and  patterns 
to  which  he  is  at  present  so  steadfastly  wedded.  So  also 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  spirit  of  patient  industry 
evinced  by  the  cultivator  is  perhaps  as  great  as  is  to  be 
met  with  anywhere  else :  in  a  country  where  there  never 
have  been  any  irrigation-works  to  speak  of,  all  the  fields 
are  cultivated,  though  that  frequently  entails  the  carriage 
of  water  from  long  distances,  in  the  rudest  fashion.  But 
the  out-turn  of  such  labour  is  comparatively  poor,  and  only 
because  the  agricultural  implements,  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  are  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  Hindu  cultivator 
is  not,  as  is  frequently  asserted,  deficient  in  common 
observation  and  good  sense.    The  fittest  crop  for  the  soil, 
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and  the  fittest  season  for  sowing  it,  are  both  well  nnder- 
stood  by  him,  and  the  advantage  of  a  rotation  of  crops  is 
also  appreciated.  But  look  at  the  plough  Triptolemus 
uses — the  plough  handed  down  to  him  as  an  heirlooin  by 
his  ancestors  without  having  been  improved  to  any 
extent  since  the  era  of  the  Ahoor  wars,  and  you  under- 
stand at  once  why  his  has  not  been  a  thriving  pro- 
fession. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  concentration  of  all  a  man's 
energies  to  one  object  imparts  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  attainment  of  that  object,  which  accounts  fully  for 
the  superiority  of  the  Hindus  in  particular  articles  of 
manufacture.  But  it  is  also  true  that  confinement  within 
a  circumscribed  sphere  necessarily  cramps  the  spirit  of 
discovery  and  invention,  deadens  the  vigour  of  emulation, 
and,  by  keeping  back  outsiders,  eflfectually  closes  the  door 
of  improvement ;  and  of  this  the  proofs  in  India  are  to  be 
read  on  all  sides.  One  caste,  the  Vaidyas,  has  followed 
the  profession  of  medicine  from  age  to  age,  and  yet  the 
whole  country  will  hardly  yield  a  dozen  regular  physicians 
whose  practice  is  really  founded  on  science,  the  rest  being 
mere  quacks,  illiterate  as  the  community  in  general,  and 
sporting  with  the  lives  and  health  of  their  fellow-men  only 
by  virtue  of  their  birth.  Why  is  this  so  ?  The  science  of 
the  Kobirdj  is  not  imposture  throughout; 'it  is  a  science 
of  great  antiquity,  and  contains  many  truths.  But  it  was 
confined  to  a  class;  there  was  no  outdoor  competition: 
and  so  it  has  now  ceased  to  be  learnt.  The  only  superiority 
the  Kobirdj  of  the  day  has  over  the  European  doctor  rests 
in  this,  that  he  has  the  knowledge  of  certain  very  efficacious 
indigenous  medicines  of  which  other  practitioners  are 
ignorant ;  but  his  method  of  treatment  is  generally  exceed- 
ingly rude  and  defective.  Another  caste,  the  KdTisdria, 
follow  the  profession  of  founding  brass  and  making  brazen 
utensils,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  manufacturing  skill 
and  taste  of  the  artisans  of  Bikrampore,  to  which  we  have 
borne  willing  testimony,  the  character  of  the  utensils 
usually  seen  in  the  country  is  very  poor,  and  their  number 
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few,  and  the  methods  of  fluxing  and  compounding  metals 
are  far  from  being  pecfect  The  Kambhakdra,  or  potters, 
are  a  separate  class^  and  yet  the  pots  commonly  in  use  are 
of  the  most  miserable  description,  and  there  is  nothing 
resembling  porcelain  or  queeu's-ware  in  the  country. 
The  Karmakdrs,  or  blacksmiths,  turn  out  no  work  that  is 
either  gracefully  executed  or  well  finished,  except  what  is 
completed  under  European  superintendence.  The  joiners  are 
very  indifferent  workmen,  and  have  only  recently  learnt 
the  use  of  the  rule,  compass,  and  gimlet  from  their  foreign 
employers.  The  Bajakaa,  or  washermen,  did  not  know 
the  use  of  soap  till  very  modern  times,  nor  ironing,  clear- 
starching, and  calendering.  The  common  Sarnakdrs,  or 
goldsmiths,  are  very  poor  artists,  those  only  excepted  who 
have  profited  by  the  instruction,  or  who  have  served  under 
the  superiutendence,  of  European  masters.  Even  now 
paper-making  is  not  well  understood ;  and  there  were  no 
tailors  in  India  to  speak  of  previous  to  the  Mahomedan 
conquest.  In  truth,  the  conveniences  of  life  seem  never 
to  have  thrived  under  the  caste  system  as  well  as  was 
anticipated.  AH  the  exports  of  India  to  this  day  consist 
of  raw  materials,  which  her  children  have  not  learnt  to 
work  up ;  while  her  imports  clearly  show  that,  for  the 
el^ancies  of  life  since  introduced,  the  supply  of  articles 
comes  wholly  from  the  western  world. 

But  these  drawbacks  are  of  little  consequence  as  com- 
pared with  the  intellectual  turpitude  that  caste  has  given 
birth  to.  The  ancient  Br&hmans  took  an  honest  pride 
almost  from  their  setting  out  as  a  nation  in  their  literary 
pursuits,  and  excelled  in  them  all  their  competitors  of  the 
old  world.  Caste  certainly  did  for  ages  enable  them  to 
maintain  the  most  learned  commonwealth  in  Asia,  if  not 
in  the  globe — a  commonwealth  that  stood  as  a  model  to 
foreign  admirers,  and  from  which  Plato  and  Pythagoras 
were  not  ashamed  to  imbibe  inspiration.  But  here  again, 
the  restrictions  it  imposed  began  to  operate  unfavourably 
as  soon  as  the  learning  of  the  Br&hmans  under  a  foreign 
government  began  to  decline.     The  habits  of  the  class 
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were  soon  altered  under  the  bigot  sway  of  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet;  the  study  of  the  sacred  books,  which  had 
made  them  what  they  were,  was  given  up,  being  only 
partially  resumed  in  the  days  of  Akbar ;  and,  as  no  other 
aspirants  were  at  liberty  to  approach  those  books,  they 
soon  came  to  be  utterly  neglected.  The  designing  few 
knew  well  wherein  lay  their  security ;  they  did  not  seek 
knowledge  themselves,  nor  did  they  allow  others  to  do  so. 
The  laws  gave  them  a  hold  on  the  community  which  they 
persistently  retained;  the  Veda  and  their  Angas  were 
kept  sealed  from  the  mass:  and  deceiver  and  deceived 
thus  gradually  went  down  together  to  the  depth  they  now 
occupy. 

The  sum-total  of  the  effects  of  caste  is,  that  civilisation 
has  been  brought  to  a  standstill  in  the  country  by  its 
mischievous  restrictions;  and  there  is  no  hope  of  this 
being  remedied  till  those  restrictions  are  removed.  That 
they  will  soon  be  broken  through  is  the  cry  raised  from  all 
sides ;  but  we  have  no  faith  in  it,  although  Toung  Bengal, 
we  know,  is  prosecuting  the  work  with  much  earnestness. 
The  rest  of  the  community  still  adhere  to  caste  with  the 
greatest  pertinacity.  Many  of  them  have  doubtless  become 
lax  in  their  adherence  to  its  rules,  violations  of  which  are 
daily  perpetrated  with  impunity.  But  still  they  do  stick 
to  them,  and  one  of  the  pleas  set  up  in  justification  of  the 
Mutiny,  was  the  fear  felt  by  the  sepoys  that  their  caste 
was  being  tampered  with.  Abolish  suttee,  infanticide, 
and  slavery;  establish  the  Christian  religion  by  con- 
Tersion,  if  you  can  ;  but  do  not  think  of  interfering  with 
•our  domestic  habits — says  the  orthodox  Hindu — or  with  our 
caste  arrangements  and  prejudices.  This  he  who  runs 
may  hear  is  the  general  protest  all  over  the  country.  A 
change  is  of  course  desirable ;  but  to  be  effective  it  must 
•come  from  the  people  themselves,  and  will  probably  take 
«  long  time  yet  to  come.  At  present,  excepting  Young 
Bengal,  those  only  kick  against  caste  whom  it  has 
virtually  repudiated  This,  we  say,  is  the  ease  throughout 
the  peninsula,  barring  its  metropolitan  towns,  where  the 
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advance  of  liberalism  has  been  greater,  and  where  the  caste 
system  has  necessaiily  outgrown  itself.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this,  as  a  rule,  has  not  been  the  work  of  the 
43choolmaster.  A  love  of  food  and  drink  proscribed  by  the 
Shastras  and  a  morbid  craving  for  promiscuous  intercourse 
with  females  of  all  orders  have  been  the  chief  accelerators 
of  improvement!  For  amelioration  thus  inaugurated 
further  progression  will  not  be  veiy  easy  to  achieve. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  PRESENT  PHASE  OF  RELIGION. 

The  religious  changes  effected  in  India  since  its  con- 
quest by  the  Mahoniedans  have  been  very  great. 
Apart  from  the  conversions  effected  by  Mahomedanism, 
which  turned  a  large  portion  of  the  community  from 
being  Hindus  into  Mahomedans,  the  rest  of  the  people 
were  also  gradually  withdrawn  by  it  from  the  study  of  the 
Veds  and  the  Pwrdns,  and  this  modified  the  institutions 
of  the  country  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  condition 
in  which  they  were  left  by  the  latest  revivals  of  Buddhism 
and  Vedantism.  The  Veda,  Purdna,  and  Itihdsea  were 
still  regarded  as  the  oracles  of  Hinduism,  and  the  main 
divisions  of  belief  yet  leaned  on  them  for  support,  as 
before ;  but  the  shape  and  character  of  the  religion  were 
changed,  even  Pourdnism  itself  being  distorted,  by  the 
addition  of  astounding  extravagances  and  absurdities, 
which  were  mainly  coined  by  the  ascetics.  The  three 
great  ramifications  of  the  religion  as  it  is  in  force  at  this 
moment  are  indeed  the  Pourdnic  divisions  of  Saivaism, 
Yysnubism,  and  Sactaism,  or  the  worship  of  Siva, 
Vishnu,  and  the  Sactis.  But,  besides  those  deities,  the 
worship  of  many  other  objects  has  been  introduced  which 
were  unknown  to  the  Purdna,  and  which  would  perhaps 
never  have  been  religiously  regarded  if  the  reverence  of 
the  people  for  the  Veda  and  the  Purdna  had  not  been 
undermined.  The  additions  to  which  we  refer  comprise 
what  is  called  the  worship  of  stocks,  stones,  and  creeping 
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things^  which  is  now  the  principal  feature  of  Hinduism, 
and  which  has  introduced  new  rituals  whereby  the  entire 
religious  system  has  been  made  more  intricate  than  even 
the  Pv/r6/M  ever  contemplated.  And  Mahomedanism  was 
content  to  leave  the  religion  of  a  subject  race  in  this  state, 
as  the  next  best  thing  to  conversion,  so  long  as  it  was 
handsomely  compounded  for. 

The  chief  gods  of  the  present  day  are  Siva,  Vishnu,  and 
the  Sactis ;  but  the  first  is  only  represented  by  the  Lingcvm^ 
worship  in  no  other  form  being  now  offered  to  him ;  the 
second,  by  his  avatdrs,  Bima  and  Krishna,  he  himself 
being  held  to  be  of  little  account ;  while  the  third  receive 
adoration  in  the  persons  of  Kali  and  Doorgd.  Saivaism 
requires  no  further  notice  in  this  place,  as  we  have  re- 
ferred before  to  the  worship  of  the  Yoni  and  Idngam,  and 
at  the  present  hour  the  Saiva  sect  is  gradually  mixing  up 
with  that  of  the  S^tas,  which  virtually  gives  to  the 
worship  of  the  Argha  one  sect,  one  emblem,  and  one 
worship.  The  Yysnubs  were  an  unimportant  order  till 
the  era  of  Chaitanya,  who  gave  their  doctrines  a  new 
character  and  an  extensive  currency.  The  histories  of  the 
avatdra — Edma  and  Krishna — are  well  known  and  need 
not  be  recapitulated.  The  character  of  the  former  was 
respectable ;  but  as  much  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  latter: 
and  yet  both  of  them  are  still  largely  venerated,  the 
second  even  more  so  than  the  first.  The  stories  regarding 
Krishna  are  mostly  scandalous.  On  one  occasion  he  is 
said  to  have  stolen  the  clothes  of  the  gopdngonds  (milk- 
maids) while  they  were  bathing  in  the  Jumn&,  aud  to 
have  then  amused  himself  by  jesting  on  their  nudity.  It 
is  explained  by  the  Vysnubs  that  when  this  trick  was 
played,  his  godship  was  but  a  boy;  which,  we  suppose, 
accounts  for  the  great  prevalence  of  infanticide  in  the 
country  so  long.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Chaitanya 
drew  prominent  attention  to  the  worship  of  this  god,  from 
Nuddea,  the  seat  of  Sanskrit  learning  in  Bengal,  and, 
assuming  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  preached  the  glad  tidings 
all  over  India,  proceeding  in  one  direction  to  the  Deccan, 
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and  in  another  to  Mathooi^  His  watchwords  were 
^  Krishna,  Krishna,'  and '  Hari,  Han,  bole ;'  and  the  burden 
of  his  teachings  was  that  Krishna  was  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  who  was  to  be  worshipped  solely  hj  faith.  This 
was  a  new  idea  for  Hinduism;  the  knowledge  of  Grod^ 
which  the  philosophers  of  India  had  always  so  zealously 
taught  and  pretended  to,  was  now  expressly  discarded ; 
all  that  was  necessary  was  to  believe  that  Krishna  was  the 
Deity,  and  this  was  pronounced  to  be  more  efficacious  than 
works.  With  this  glorification  of  faith  Chaitanya  alsa 
repudiated  caste,  and  not  only  invited  all  classes  of 
Hindus  to  accept  his  religion,  but  even  converted  some 
Mahomedans  to  it.  The  Harindma,  he  maintained,  was- 
given  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  Brahman  and  the 
Chand&l ;  in  religion  there  was  no  distinction  to  separate 
one  man  from  another :  and  all  his  followers  were  directed 
to  look  upon  each  other  as  brethren. 

This  changed  the  character  of  Yysnubism  completely, 
and  greatly  raised  it  in  importance;  vast  multitudes 
joined  Chaitanya  and  revered  him  as  a  god — as  Krishna 
himself  in  a  second  birth ;  and  the  success  of  his  religion  at 
the  outset  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  Buddhism  under 
Sdkya.  One  great  concession  it  made  to  humanity  was 
that  it  did  not  demand  the  renunciation  of  home  and 
family  ties.  Eemain  what  and  where  you  are,  follow  your 
usual  occupations  in  life,  perform  all  your  appointed 
duties,  but,  over  and  above  all  that,  believe  in  Krishna  and 
sin  not :  and  this  was  all  that  it  required.  A  hereditary 
priesthood  was  established  by  Chaitanya  in  the  family  of 
Nity^anda,  his  friend  and  disciple,  whose  descendants  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Goasdina,  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  vagrant  classes  of  the  present  day.  They  are 
not  entirely  separated  from  secular  afiairs,  and  very  seldom 
inhabit  wilds  and  forests,  having  houses  and  temples  of 
their  own,  and  being  as  a  rule  well-to-do  in  life.  The 
immediate  adherents  of  Chaitanya  followed  him  im- 
plicitly in  all  things ;  caste  was  repudiated  by  them ;  the 
Brdhman  and  the  Mahomedan  sat  down  and  ate  together 
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as  brothers :  nor  was  any  scruple  felt  by  them  in  burying 
the  dead.  But  these  innovations  did  not  continue  long* 
The  Yysnubs  all  over  the  country  are  at  this  moment 
very  numerous :  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  adhere  stead* 
fastly  to  the  distinctions  of  caste,  and  those  only  do  not  do 
80  who  were  originally  drafted  from  the  lowest  grades  of 
society.  One  great  and  beautiful  doctrine  of  the  sect  is 
that  of  Ahingsd,  i,e,,  that  no  sentient  being  is  to  be  hurt. 
Animal  food  and  the  sacrifice  of  animal  life  for  any 
purpose  whatever  is  thus  strictly  prohibited.  Chaitanya 
devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Sri  Bhdgabat  alone^ 
and  that  is  also  the  favourite  Purdn  with  the  Vysnubs. 

The  S&ctas  are  the  worshippers  of  Sacti,  Maya,  or  PrA- 
criti,  the  female  principle  or  energy  of  the  godhead.  This 
principle  is  subdivided  into  (1)  Doorga  or  Kali,  the  Sacti 
of  Siva ;  (2)  Lakshmi,  the  Sacti  of  Vishnu ;  (3)  Seraswati, 
the  Sacti  of  £rubm&.  These  are  worahipped  generally  in 
some  eight  or  ten  forms,  this  being  the  broad  sense  in  which 
Sacti  worship  is  understood.  Actually,  however,  the 
worship  of  the  Sacta  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
worship  of  the  Sacti  of  Siva ;  and  the  S^tas  thus  defined 
are  divided  into  the  two  leading  branches  of  Dakshindr' 
chdris  and  the  Bdmdckdria,  or  the  right-hand  and  left- 
hand  worshippers.  The  ritual  of  the  first  has  nothing 
unusual  or  impure  in  its  character;  while  that  of  the 
second  is  covert  and  grossly  obscene.  With  both  branches 
drinking  spirituous  liquors  is  an  essential  qualification  of 
religious  service ;  but,  while  the  first  indulge  in  it  moder- 
ately, the  second  do  so  in  excess.  Tlie  numerical  strength 
of  the  S^tas  is  very  great.  In  Bengal  they  outnumber  the 
Saivas  and  Vysnubs  taken  together ;  but  Western  India  has 
a  large  number  of  Vysnubs,  and  Southern  India,  or  Mysore 
and  the  MahrattA  country,  a  large  number  of  Saivas.  The 
Saivas  and  Sicta^  are,  however,  only  separated  at  present 
by  an  imaginary  line,  which  is  growing  fainter  and  fainter 
every  day. 

Besides  the  above  sects  there  are  two  minor  denomina- 
tions, otSauras,  or  worshippers  of  Surjya,  and  OuTiapatyas, 
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or  worshippers  of  Ganesa.    These  five  classes  together  are 
called  the  PanckaupdaaJca,  or  the  five  classes  of  wor* 
shippers  into  which  the  orthodox  community  of  India  is 
divided.    The  belief  in  One  Ood  is  also  professed,  but  bj 
men  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  these  five  classes,  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  the  act  not  being  embarrassing, 
since  it  has  the  support  both  of  the  Veda  and  the  Pv/rdns. 
The  Purdns  always   uphold  the   worship  of  particular 
deities,  and  in  the  same  breath  vindicate  the  worship  of  the 
One  God  who  cannot  be  approached  by  the  intervention 
of  either  forms,  temples,  or  altars.    Says  the  Sri  BhAgor- 
hat,  for  instance :  '  The  fool  who  from  ignorance  forsakes 
the  one  only  God,  and  adores   an  image  of  clay,  stone, 
metal,  or  wood,  acts  like  one  who  pours  melted  butter  on 
ashes  instead  of  pouring  it  on  fire.'*    Similarly,  the  Mahdr 
nirvdn  says :   '  Figure  fancied  in  thought  can  no  more 
secure  salvation  to  the  soul  than  dreams  of  sovereignty 
can  secure  the  possession  of  an  empire/     But  for  all  siich 
texts  the  idea  of  the  One  God,  unrepresented  by  form  or 
description,  never  jjets  beyond  the  vagaries  and  dreams  of 
the  philosophers,  since  He  can  be  approached  only  by  the 
intellect.    The  philosophers  in  every  sect,  or  those  who 
pretend  to  be  such,  affect  thus  to  worship  the  Deity  alone; 
while  the  rest  of  the  order  worship  the  Murti  by  which 
He  is  represented  to  the  mass,  which  is  regarded  'as  a 
ladder  by  which  to  rise  by  degrees  to  the  light  of  lights.' 
Unfortunately,  the  ladder  is  a  descending  and  not  an  as- 
cending scale.      Dissipation  and   excess,  do  not  restore 
people  to  vigour  and  health,  nor  idolatry  and  its  accom- 
paniments to  God  and  true  religion ;  and  the  descent  in 
India  has  been  so  rapid  that  among  the  present  objects  of 
worship  are  counted  stocks  and  stones,  as  the  shMgardm 
and  the  dhenki  ;  implements  of  trade,  as  the  hatchet,  the 
chisel,  the  hammer,  the  bellows,  the  shuttle,  the  razor,  the 
plough,  and  the  awl ;  animals,  as  the  cow,  the  monkey,  the 
jackal,  and  the  dog ;  birds,  as  the  peacock,  the  goose,  and 
the  owl;  trees,  as  the  toolaee,  the  butt,  the  bokool,  the 

*  Pouring  ghee  on  fire  is  a  religious  oblation. 
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meem,  and  the  ushwata;  and  rivers,  as  the  Ganges,  the 
Junind,  the  Seraswati,  the  Brahmapootra,  the  Krisbnd,  and 
the  Cdnvery. 

This,  then,  is  the  present  phase  of  Hinduism.  The 
Fecfc,  though  not  expressly  ignored,  are  not  seriously 
thought  of,  except  by  philosophers  and  divines;  the 
PurdnB,  which  stand  as  the  scriptures  of  the  religion  in 
force,  have  been  still  further  amplified  by  the  monks  and 
recluses,  who  have  secured  an  ascendency  they  never  pos- 
sessed before ;  there  are  not  only  *  gods  many,'  but  almost 
everything  is  God.  All  the  objects  worshipped  are  called 
the  intelligible  symbols  of  the  Deity,  and  it  is  pretended 
by  the  learned  that  every  belief  and  practice  thus  upheld 
contains  a  deep  and  hidden  meaning,  often  a  philosophical 
or  historical  enigma,  and  that  tliere  is  no  part  of  the 
system  which  does  not  admit  of  being  explained  into 
sense.  This  may  be  so ;  in  India  every  use  has  been 
made  of  religion  but  its  proper  one,  and,  as  no  traces  of 
history  exist,  it  may  be  admitted  that  many  historical 
truths  lie  secreted  in  the  religious  legends  which  have  sur- 
vived. But  these  hidden  gems  cannot  now  be  easily  dis- 
interred ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  multitude  do  not  care 
to  interpret  mythology  except  in  its  ostensible  sense.  The 
religion  as  it  stands  was  not  meant  for  the  learned,  and  is 
despised  by  them  as  a  thing  unworthy  of  their  intelligence. 
It  was  meant  only  for  the  unlearned,  who  do  not  go 
beyond  the  surface  to  understand  it. 

Of  course  the  religion  is  zealously  adhered  to.  A 
superficial  belief  is  not  necessarily  an  indifferent  belief. 
The  Hindus  in  all  ages  have  been  essentially  a  religious 
people,  and  are  so  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  that,  in  the 
course  of  time  and  under  the  domination  of  foreigners, 
their  attachment  to  their  religion  has  been  considerably 
shaken.  It  is  said  that  at  the  present  moment  the  women 
only  are  the  really  fervent  worshippers,  while  the  men 
merely  affect.  But  this  is  not  nearly,  and  certainly  not 
wholly,  true.  The  devotion  of  the  heart  for  such  a  religion 
as  that  we  have  described  could  only  truly  belong  to  the 
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mind  that  is  weak;  but  the  men  tell  their  beads  and 
worship  their  grihordevatda  daily  all  the  same;  and  it 
cannot  be  said  with  any  truth  that  they  do  not  believe  in 
them.  In  the  age  of  the  Purdns  it  was  questioned  if  the 
gods  were  deserving  of  the  homage  of  the  rishis.  We  read 
in  the  Padma  Purdn  that  Bhrigu  was  deputed  by  the 
sages  to  find  out  who  was  best  entitled  to  their  respect. 
He  went  accordingly,  first  to  the  heaven  of  Siva,  but  could 
not  get  access  to  him,  as  he  was  engaged  with  his  wife,  hi& 
constant  occupation  when  alone.  This  disgusted  the 
envoy,  who  retreated  muttering :  '  This  is  not  him  I  seek.' 
He  next  repaired  to  the  heaven  of  Bruhm4,  whom  he  found 
surrounded  by  his  admirers,  and  inflated  with  pride.  'Nor 
is  this  he,'  said  the  philosopher^  and  retired.  He  went 
last  to  the  court  of  Vishnu,  whom  he  found  asleep,  which 
so  chagrined  him  that  he  gave  him  a  kick.  The  unbelief 
or  doubt  of  the  present  day,  if  either  exist,  does  not  ever 
assume  such  a  tangible  form.  '  This  is  not  him  I  seek,'  no 
Hindu  dares  mutter  to  himself  now,  though  in  place  of 
a  Mahddeva  he  has  only  his  Lingam  to  adore,  in  place  of 
a  Vishnu  his  avatdrs,  and  in  place  of  other  objects  of 
veneration  mere  animals  and  birds  which  are  made  to  re- 
present them. 

The  set  festivals  observed  in  honour  of  the  different 
deities  are  distributed  throughout  the  year,  and  it  is  a 
common  saying  that  in  the  twelve  months  there  are  not 
less  than  thirteen  festivals,*  or  more  than  one  in  a  month. 
The  first  month  of  the  year,  named  Bysak,  which  corres- 
ponds with  half  of  April  and  half  of  May,  is  pre- 
eminently the  month  for  good  works,  and  for  the  particular 
worship  of  the  grihadevatds.  In  it  the  Kdsundi,  a 
favourite  Indian  pickle,  is  also  made  and  worshipped.  In 
May  and  June  come  on  the  worship  u.f  Shaahti,  the 
guardian  goddess  of  children,  and  the  Dasahdrd,  or  cele- 
bration of  the  descent  of  the  Ganges.  In  June  and  July 
there  are  the  iSndn  Jdtra,  or  bathiug  festival  of  Jagganath^ 
and  later,  his  car  festival,  the  well  known  Rath  Jdtra. 

*  They  are  certainly  more  in  number. 
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The   next  month,  July-August,  celebrates  the  Joolna 
Jdtra,  or  rocking  festival  of  Krishna^  and  also  the  worship- 
of  Mamshd,  the  goddess  of   serpents.     In   August-Sep- 
tember there  is  the  Janma  Aslami,  or  the  nativity  of 
Krishna ;  in  September-October  are  held  the  Doorgd  and 
Lcbkshmi  Poojdhs,  the  second  a  less  remarkable  festival 
than  the  first;  and  in  October-November  and  November- 
December  come  on  the  worship  of  the  minor  divinities^ 
named  Shdma,  Jaggadhatri,  Kartika,  etc.,  and  also  the  Rdaa 
Jdtra  of  Krishna,  which  commemorates  his  love-sports  in 
Brindabun.      In  January-February    follows  the  Seras- 
vxtti  Pocjdh,  or  the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  learning  ; 
in  February-March,  the  Sibordtri,  a  sacred  fast  held  in 
honour  of  Siva,  and  also  the  Soli,  or  red-powder  fes- 
tivaly  which  celebrates  the  spring ;  and  in  March-April 
the  swinging  festival  of   Siva,   which  closes  the  year. 
Beside  these  set  solemnities,  a  daily  worship  is  offered  ta 
Kali  in  her  temples  by  the  Sactas,  to  the  Lingam  by  th& 
Saivas,  and  to  Krishna  and  his  mistress,  S&dhiL,  by  the 
Vysnubs.     There  are  also  many  festivals  of  minor  note 
held  in  honour  of  Lakshmi^  as  goddess  of  plenty  and  good- 
fortune,  almost  all  of  which  are  agricultural  observances. 
Some  of  the  other  festivals  to  which  we  have  referred, 
such  as  the  Doorgutsob,  the  Bath  Jdtra,  and  the  Rdsa 
Jdtra,  are  similarly  supposed  to  have  had  at  the  outset  an 
astronomical  origin,  though  at  present  they  are  understood 
to  be  purely  mythical  only.     In  many  parts  of  the  country 
Bhoots,  or  ghosts,  too,  are  worshipped,  mostly  as  family 
devatds,  to  whom  propitiatory  offerings  are  made,  not  only 
to  secure  their  own  forbearance,  but,  in   addition  to  it, 
their  assistance  in  repelling  the   malevolence  of  other 
spirits. 

In  connection  with  some  of  the  festivals  alluded  ta 
much  licentiousness  was  at  one  time  practised,  especially 
by  the  ascetic  orders,  who  celebrated  tlieir  orgies  in  dark 
caves  and  retired  places  rendered  obscurer  by  the  shade  of 
umbrageous  trees,  where  shame  and  decency  were  lost  sight 
of  in  the  gloom.    Female  worshippers  were  here  easily  per- 
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Buaded  to  yield  up  their  persons  to  the  «a6aite,  or  priests, 
after  being  deluded  into  the  belief  that  by  doing  so  they 
<]id  honour  to  the  gods :  and,  as  the  darkness  of  the 
temples  precluded  the  possibility  of  future  recognition,  the 
victims  were  never  hard  to  find.  In  almost  every  range 
of  hills  in  India  are  caverns  and  temples  to  be  seen  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  access  to  which  is  as  difl&cult  as 
the  enormities  committed  within  them  have  been  astound- 
ing. But  the  domination  of  foreigners  served  greatly  to 
check  these  debaucheries  in  time,  and  they  have  now 
almost  everywhere  ceased. 

Thie,  which  is  its  worst  phase,  is  not,  however,  the  only 
phase  that  Hinduism  presents.  Though  the  faith  is  mis- 
directed, there  are  numerous  instances  of  virtue  and  piety, 
a  pure  mind,  and  a  holy  life  all  over  the  country.  Most  of 
the  worshippers  of  the  Lingam  and  the  Yoiii  do  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  objects  they  worship,  and  their  de- 
votion is  as  pure  and  chaste  as  the  worship  of  an  English 
materfamilias  in  a  Christian  church.  Krishna  had  sixteen 
thousand  concubines, '  by  drinking  the  ambrosia  of  whose 
lips,'  says  Govinda,  *  and  embracing  their  heaving  bosoms, 
MurAri  was  filled  with  joy.'  But  superfluous  libertinism  is  not 
understood  by  the  human  mind ;  the  immoral  tendency  of 
the  story  is  lost  in  its  very  extravagance,  and  the  worshipper 
settles  down  naturally  into  piety,  faith,  and  hope,  which 
always  are  his  special  articles  of  belief.  No  doubt  some 
temples  have  still  their  deva-nuUeea  and  devd-ddahees,  the 
concubines  or  women  of  the  devatda ;  but  these  are  induce- 
ments designed  especially  for  entitipping  theinimoral  classes 
of  pilgrims,  who  are  invited  to  the  shrines  only  for  the 
money  they  pay  down,  and  them  the  better  class  of  pilgrims 
never  notice,  nor  allow  themselves  to  be  indiscrimi- 
nately huddled  up  with.  It  is  not  the  less  a  shame  that 
open  shops  of  infamy  are  thus  maintained  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  temples,  and  that  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  men  and  women  assembled  before  them  repair  thither, 
not  really  to  worship  God,  but  to  celebrate  irregularities 
jeligiously  countenanced. 
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The  principal  dogmas  of  religion  are  the  same,  or  nearlj 
the  same,  among  all  the  sects.  The  idea  of  transmigration 
is  one  of  these,  an«l  is  equally  believed  in  by  the  Saiva,  the 
Yysnnb,  and  the  Sacta,  just  as  it  was,  in  times  past,  by  the 
Buddhist  and  the  Vedantist  It  finds  favour  from  the  fact 
that  it  extends  the  time  of  man's  probationary  trial  on 
earth,  and  holds  out  the  hope  that  that,  to  attain  which  in  a 
single  life  is  so  difficult,  may  yet  be  secured  by  slow  degrees 
and  a  persistence  in  self- purification  through  different 
lives.  No  case  is  hopeless ;  eventual  emancipation  is  not 
unattainable  by  any.  The  beliefs  in  a  material  heaven  and 
in  purgatory  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  belief 
in  transmigrations.  There  must  be  a  regulated  ascent  in 
happiness  for  the  devotee  who  purifies  himself  gradually 
for  the  highest  reward,  and  also  a  regulated  degradation 
for  sins  for  him  who  procrastinates  but  does  not  despair  of 
attaining  final  salvation.  In  either  case  the  devotee  be- 
lieves that  be  is  born  under  the  influence  of  acts  performed 
in  a  prior  state  of  existence,  though  he  retains  no  knowledge 
of  that  prior  state,  nor  any  sense  of  his  identity  with  the 
being  who  existed  in  it.  Whether  the  belief  be  right  or 
wrong  admits,  of  course,  of  much  discussion.  It  apparently 
answers  one  purpose  exceedingly  well :  it  reconciles  the 
Hindu  easily  to  the  crook  in  his  lot. 

The  descriptions  both  of  heaven  and  hell,  as  given  by  the 
Sh&stras,  are  exceedingly  poetical  The  heavens  to  reward 
the  virtuous  are  of  different  degrees  of  excellence,  according 
to  the  virtues  which  have  to  be  rewarded.  They  are  all 
situated  on  Sumeru,  the  general  residence  of  the  gods,  which 
rises  from  the  earth  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  broader 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  According  to  some  Purdris 
the  whole  of  the  mountain  is  of  solid  gold,  and  yet  of 
many  colours,  the  east  being  white,  the  west  brown,  the 
north  red,  and  the  south  yellow.  But  other  Pv/rdma  men- 
tion that  the  east  only  is  of  gold,  the  west  of  silver,  the 
north  of  copper,  and  the  south  of  iron.  One  only  river^ 
dividing  itself  into  four  branches,  waters  this  paradise,  and 
is  called  Mand&cini,  on  the  earth  named  Gungl    The  dif-* 
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ferent  heavens  are  situated  on  different  peaks  of  Sumero, 
the  purest  being  Il&vatta,  the  heaven  of  Bruhm^  which  is 
described  as  excelling  all  others  in  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  next  to  it  is  Bycant,  the  heaven  of  Vishnu^ 
-which  is  fully  equalled  by  Kailasa,  the  heaven  of  Siva, 
There  are  twenty-one  other  heavens  belonging  to  the  minor 
deities ;  but  these  are  of  less  height  and  excellence  than  the 
courts  of  the  triad.  The  pleasures  of  these  heavens  are 
wholly  sensual,  consisting  of  excellent  food^  the  dance  and 
€ong  of  heavenly  courtesans^  the  fragrance  of  heavenly 
flowers,  and  other  enjoyments  which  it  is  not  permitted  to 
the  eye,  ear,  and  heart  of  man  to  anticipate.  The  soul  is 
rewarded  with  these  gratifications  fully  till  all  its  merit  is 
Tepaid,  after  which  it  is  compelled  to  take  birth  again, 
*  with  resulting  influence  of  its  former  deeds,'  that  is,  ob- 
taining a  higher  place  in  life  than  it  had  enjoyed  before ; 
-and  thus  it  goes  on  through  a  continual  round  of  births  till 
it  attains  one  end  or  the  other — final  bliss  or  woe. 

For  the  wicked  are  regions  of  retribution  and  torments, 
end  transmigration  through  degraded  births,  whereby  they 
are  expected  to  expiate  their  sins ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  punishments  thus  denounced  are  sufficiently  har- 
Towing.  There  is  a  hell  of  darkness,  a  hell  of  burning  oil, 
and  a  hell  of  burning  copper ;  a  hell  full  of  reptiles^  and  a 
hell  of  thorns ;  a  hell  for  the  adulterer,  where  the  object  of 
his  afi'ections  is  presented  to  him  in  red-hot  iron,  which  he 
is  forced  to  embrace ;  the  hell  where  sinners  are  beaten 
with  clubs,  that  in  which  they  are  torn  by  dogs^  that  where 
cannibals  feast  on  them,  that  where  ravenous  birds  tear 
them  to  pieces,  and  many  more.  But  the  soul,  guilt-dyed, 
remains  not  in  these  for  ever,  any  more  than  the  soul  of 
the  good  man  remains  for  ever  in  heaven.  The  pains  of 
hell  cease  to  afllict  on  the  expiration  of  an  allotted  time, 
after  which  the  sinner  is  permitted  to  return  to  the  eaith 
and  react  his  part. 

The  lowest  peasant  in  India  firmly  believes  in  a  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  strives  to  merit  the  one  and 
avoid  the  other.    But  this  innate  religious  feeling,  which 
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the  idea  of  the  Pouranic  hell  was  so  well  calculated  to 
strengthen,    is    effectually    weakened    by    the     general 
laxities  of  the  faith  now  current,  which  indicate  easier 
methods  of  reconciliation  with  the  heavenly  powers.    With 
hells  so  fearful  as  those  which  have  been  described,  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  sinner  guilty  of  any  of  the  more  flagrant 
crimes  should  think  of  expiation  and  penitence.    This  is 
the  voice  of  nature  in  man  which  the  grossest  idolatry  can- 
not wholly  extinguish;  but  this,  says  Hinduism,  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.    He  that  bathes  in  the  Ganges  dcdly 
is  thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  his  crimes.    This  is  the  most 
important  religious  feature  of  the  hour.    The  tradesman 
lies  and  defrauds  his  customers,  and  then  sanctifies  himself 
in  the  sacred  stream ;  the  murderer  washes  his  bloody  hands 
in  its  bounding  current,  and  feels  relieved  of  a  heavy 
burden ;  and  frail  women  are  to  be  seen,  day  by  day,  imder 
circumstances  of  peculiar  indelicacy,  washing  away  their 
sins.    Even  he  '  who  hears  the  story  of  the  descent  of  the 
6ung&,'  says  the  RdTodyaTia^  *  shall  have  everything  that 
his  heart  wishes  for.    All  his  sins  shall  be  destroyed,  and 
his  life  and  fame  be  abundantly  prolonged ;'  and,  as  there 
are  other  rivers  also  whose  waters  have  nearly  the  same 
efficacy,  the  whole  country  is  well  provided  with  the  means 
of  purification.    Besides  these  provisions,  there  is  the 
Brahman's  great  toe,  the  touch  of  which  sanctifies ;  while  his 
right  hand  contains  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  sin-con- 
suming fire,  which  is  poured  out  with  his  benediction  or 
dsirvad.    Should  even  these  fail,  there  is  the  repetition  of 
holy  names  to  annihilate  demerit    Aj£mil,  a  great  criminal, 
saved  himself  by  calling  on  his  son  '  K&r&yana '  (a  name 
of  Vishnu)  at  his  last  moments  to  bring  him  water ;  and 
Y£lmik,  a   robber,  gained  admittance  into  Bycant  from 
having,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  repeated  the  words 
*Mar,'  'Mar'   (kill,  kill),  which  reversed  make  '"Rim* 
*  R&m.'  Then,  again,  the  performance  of  Havishya*  in  the 

*  This  means  the  eating  of  rice  and  vegetables  boiled  together 
in  one  pot,  without  the  addition  of  fish,  flesh,  or  condiment  of  any 
kind. 
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months  of  Bjs&k,  K&rtika,  and  Mdgh  destroys  the  greatest 
sins;  and  some  authorities  gravely  assert  that  Yama 
expressly  directs  his  ministers  to  avoid  approaching  those 
persons  who  paint  sacred  marks  on  their  body  with  chalk 
and  mud,  after  certain  fashions  minutely  described. 

Superior  to  the  general  religion  of  the  country  is  that  of 
the  Jains,  the  present  phase  of  remnant  Buddhism  in 
India.  like  the  Buddhists,  the  Jains  repudiate  the  Veda ; 
but,  like  the  modem  Vysnubs  and  unlike  the  Buddhists^ 
they  adhere  to  caste.  In  other  respects  they  are  almost 
one  with  the  Buddhists ;  but  they  explain  Nirvdn  more 
fully,  by  distinctly  assigning  to  the  liberated  soul  a 
spiritual  life  for  ever  and  ever.  *  As  a  bird  let  loose  from 
A  cage,  plunging  in  water,  washes  off  its  dirt,  and,  drying 
its  pinions,  soars  aloft  never  to  return,  so  does  the  soul^ 
released  from  its  confinement,  fly  away  for  ever.*  The 
morality  the  Jains  inculcate  is  precisely  the  same  with 
that  inculcated  by  the  Little  Vehicle  of  the  Buddhists ;  and 
they  worship  saints,  of  whom  Adin&th,  Parasndth,  and 
Mahdvira  are  the  most  important. 

Of  the  other  revivals,  that  of  the  Br£hmos,  who  have 
recalled  Vedantism  into  fresh  life,  is  the  most  important. 
It  will  be  more  convenient,  however,  to  notice  the  subject 
in  the  chapter  on  Young  Bengal,  by  whom  the  religion 
has  been  rehabilitated. 


CHAPTER  XJIL 

THE  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  people  of  India  will  perhaps 
best  be  understood  from  the  superstitions  generally  pre* 
valent  among  them ;  and,  judged  by  this  criterion,  their 
position  seems  to  be  very  low  indeed.  The  absurdities  and 
delusions  believed  in  are  many,  and  for  such  belief  they 
have  for  the  most  part  the  best  authority — ^that  of  their  re- 
ligion. The  Veds  teem  with  prayers  and  incantations  to 
arrest  and  repel  the  molestation  of  aerial  spirits,  that  crowd 
about  the  sacrifices  to  impede  their  consummation  ;  and  the 
Pv/rd/ns  fully  endorse  all  the  absurdities  of  the  Veds.  The 
belief  in  the  existence  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  is  neces- 
sarily common,  and  aU  natural  phenomenon  which  the 
people  are  not  sufficiently  educated  easily  to  imderstand 
come  thus  to  be  attributed  to  supernatural  and  unearthly 
agencies ;  a  result  countenanced  by  the  Brahmans,  to  whom 
every  form  of  superstition  is  a  source  of  gain. 

In  every  part  of  India  the  natives  are  afraid  of  ghosts, 
and  the  world  of  spirits  is  as  present  to  their  imagination 
almost  as  the  world  of  matter  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. All  forests,  caverns,  and  ruins  are  haunted,  and 
the  causes  of  alarm  are  scarcely  absent  even  from  populous 
cities.  The  rustling  of  leaves,  the  crackling  of  walls  or 
furniture,  the  scratchings  of  a  cat  or  dog  will  cause  terror ; 
and  a  light  blown  out  by  the  air  will  send  a  tremour  of  fear 
not  only  through  the  female  mind  but  even  through  the 
minds  of  men^    Many  people  maintain  that  they  have  seen 

10 
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ghosts  with  their  own  eyes,  and  nothing  will  persuade  them 
to  believe  that  it  was  their  fear  or  imagination  only  that 
gave  rise  to  such  conviction.  One  general  item  of  belief  is 
that  family  prosperity  or  misfortune  is  often  indicated  by 
premonitions  in  the  shape  of  strange  noises  heard  in  the 
house  at  night ;  and  violent  diseases,  such  as  raging  fevers^ 
epilepsy,  and  the  like,  are  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
evil  spirits  effecting  a  lodgment  in  the  body  by  force. 
Peculiar  varieties  of  madness  also  are  similarly  accounted 
for ;  and  an  approved  method  of  exorcism  is  to  seize  the 
patient  by  the  hair  and  give  him  a  sound  beating  with  a 
slipper  or  broom  till  the  spirit  is  expelled.  If  the  treatment 
cures,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it  is  sure  to  add  a  grain  of 
popularity  to  the  practitioner's  reputation.  If  it  does  not 
cure,  the  ghost  is  believed  to  be  that  of  either  a  Brahman,  a 
Mahomedan,  or  a  Chandil,  all  of  whom  have  distinct  ap- 
pellations to  distinguish  them,  and  have  the  credit  of  being 
the  most  obstinate  of  unearthly  powers. 

Of  course,  many  houses  are  believed  to  be  haunted.  Some 
owe  their  ill-name  to  great  crimes,  like  murder  or  suicide, 
committed  within  their  walls ;  others  have  acquired  it  from 
trivial  accidents,  such  as  the  explosion  of  fire  or  choke- 
damp,  in  them.  The  ill-name  in  some  cases  is  so  great  that 
the  houses  are  occupied  by  none  but  the  old  family,  and 
are  often  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins  when  there  are  none  of 
that  family  to  abide  in  them.  Once  condemned,  they  never 
regain  their  good  name;  and  those  that  come  to  be  so 
abandoned  never  get  purchasers.  Hence,  it  is  a  common 
trick  for  would-be  purchasers  to  spread  a  bad  report  of  the 
buildings  they  wish  to  purchase,  so  that  the  price  may  go 
down.  Thieves,  also,  concealing  themselves  and  their 
booty  in  untenanted  edifices,  spread  reports  of  their  being 
haunted,  and,  if  there  be  a  large  or  old  tree  in  or  about  the 
compound,  the  report  circulates  like  wildfire,  for  sitting  on 
an  old  tree  or  by  a  cold  tombstone  has,  from  time  im- 
memorial, been  the  melancholy  occupation  of  ghosts  in  all 
countries.  They  must  have  a  very  high  idea  indeed  of  sub- 
lunary enjoyments  who  really  believe  that  the  spirits  of 
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departed  men  can  retum  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  bygone 
pleasures,  filling  the  minds  of  their  children  and  grand- 
children with  terror  and  anguish,  for  no  higher  purpose 
than  to  mourn  for  what  cannot  retum  to  them ! 

Many  ghosts  are,  however,  believed  to  come  on  much 
higher  errands.  Those  against  whom  heaven  is  closed  may 
love  to  wander  about  the  earth  in  sheer  idleness,  perhaps 
shrewdly  suspecting  that  the  other  place  for  them  is  worse 
than  the  late  theatre  of  their  follies  and  crimes.  But 
'blasts  from  hell'  are  not  the  only  visitants  of  the  world. 
'  Spirits  from  heaven '  are  also  believed  to  come  occasionally 
to  enlighten  mankind.  Such  ghosts  are  generally  held  to 
be  exceedingly  well-bred,  and  do  no  harm.  Mischievous 
spirits  break  doors  tod  mock  at  people,  or  throw  stones  at 
them ;  but  the  spirits  of  the  blessed  come  to  warn  or  en- 
courage those  whom  they  visit.  Fathers  retum  to  tell  their 
sons  to  amend  their  lives  and  abandon  their  evil  practices  ; 
faithful  retainers  bring  counsel  and  advice  to  their  masters, 
and  forewarn  them  of  anguish  and  misery ;  and  mothers 
and  grandmothers  come  to  inform  how  heaven  is  to  be 
propitiated  and  flattered  by  the  erection  of  temples  and  the 
distribution  of  charity.  The  only  occasions  when  good 
spirits  come  to  frighten  are  when  the  spectres  are  the  crea- 
tures of  a  disturbed  conscience.  When  a  miser  believes 
that  he  has  seen  the  image  of  him  whose  son's  inheritance 
he  has  appropriated,  the  qualms  and  misgivings  of  his  own 
heart  make  the  visitation  terrible ;  and  people  have  fully 
yielded  compliance  with  the  implied  requisition  of  such 
dangerous  visitors  when  the  reiterated  prayers  of  living 
men  have  failed  to  propitiate  their  kindness  or  coax  them 
to  justica 

Nor  is  the  belief  in  these  visitations  entertained  only  by 
the  ignorant  and  the  credulous.  In  all  countries,  and  in 
India  especially,  it  is  largely  shared  in  also  by  the  good  and 
wise.  The  impression  that  disembodied  spirits  may  be 
permitted  to  visit  the  earth  is  perhaps^  in  some  measure, 
founded  on  the  hope  of  immortality,  which  assures  us  that 
the  soul  can  never  die,  and^in  some  cases  atleast,theauthen- 
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ticity  of  such  visitations  rests  on  the  evidence  of  men  of  on* 
impeachable  integrity.  But,  if  there  be  really  'more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  philosophy/  this  at 
least  is  certain,  that  we  live  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  nnder 
the  domination  of  eternal  goodness,  and  that  neither  Satan 
in  person  nor  the  disembodied  spirit  of  any  human  being 
representing  him  or  acting  under  him  for  the  nonce  can 
have  any  power  over  us,  unless  we  concede  it  to  him.  If 
*  blasts  from  hell '  do  visit  the  earth  to  cause  disquietude 
and  alarm,  if  to  their  agency  is  to  be  attributed  some  of 
the  supernatural  illusions  that  honest  and  trustworthy 
men  have  seen  and  spoken  of,  we  have  reason  enough  to 
be  certain  that  the  visitation  is  not  an  unauthorized  one. 
Vengeful  and  spiteful  ghosts  come  not  but  to  oppressive 
and  harsh  masters.  The  mischievous  master  never  returns 
to  trouble  his  faithful  servant.  It  is  the  slave — oppressed, 
bastinadoed,  and  abused — who,  to  avenge  the  injuries  he 
suifered  in  life,  reappears  after  death  to  knock  at  his 
master's  door. 

The  belief  in  disembodied  spirits  being  general  in  India, 
the  existence  of  human  agents  of  the  devil  is  also  wide- 
spi^ad.  We  call  those  men  agents  of  the  devil  who 
encourage  the  restless  curiosity  which  makes  people  wish 
to  dive  into  futurity,  shake  their  reliance  on  the  provi* 
dence  of  God,  and  suggest  unlawful  means  of  assurance 
after  arousing  a  feeling  of  insecurity.  There  are  people  in 
India,  as  elsewhere,  who  pretend  that  they  can  summon 
evil  spirits  to  do  their  bidding,  command  them  to  appear 
and  execute  their  orders,  and  then  send  them  back  again 
to  their  places  of  rest.  There  are  particular  days  and 
hours  for  performing  such  feats,  when  they  will  unhesi- 
tatingly undertake  the  task  before  fit  audience.  Their 
easy  assurance  imposes  on  most  people ;  charmed  circles 
are  drawn  to  confine  the  powers  of  darkness  within  them ; 
and  long  prayers  and  incantations  are  muttered  by  the 
conjurer,  and  many  spices  and  gums  are  burnt.  If  there 
be  any  error  in  the  rite,  or  want  of  due  precaution,  the 
spirit  comes  in  an  angry  mood,  and  is  apt  to  do  hoijn ; 
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otherwise  he  is  peaceful  and  obedient  Of  course  the 
whole  business  is  a  mummery.  The  necromancers  them- 
selves  often  affect  to  tremble  from  fear,  which  never  fails 
to  make  a  sensible  impression  on  the  company  around 
them.  In  whispers  and  half-mutterings  they  hint  that 
they  see  a  multitude  of  spirits  approaching  together,  more 
numerous  than  they  would  wish  to  come  in  contact  with. 
The  audience  take  alarm  and  fly;  and  the  last  scene  is 
witnessed  only  by  a  few  of  the  necromancer's  own  creatures, 
who  vindicate  his  proficiency  by  bearing  witness  to  his 
truth.  Many  respectable  people  encourage  these  perform- 
ances by  countenancing  them.  If  persons  wish  to  dance  they 
will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  find  some  one  to  pipe  to  them. 

When  men  pretend  that  they  can  call  spirits  at  their 
bidding,  it  is  a  comparatively  smaller  presumption  to 
afiect  that  they  can  also  put  them  to  flight.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  additional  source  of  gain  to  the  Brahmans. 
They  have  rites  and  expiations,  relics  and  charms,  with 
which  to  allay  the  fears  of  ill-regulated  minds,  and  by  their 
arts  pretend  to  restore  that  composure  which  a  simple 
confidence  in  God  was  not  able  to  secure.  The  most 
powerful  charms  against  ghosts  of  all  characters  consist  in 
wearing  bits  of  iron  constantly  about  the  person,  and  in 
repeating  the  names  of  the  gods — especially  B&ma — on 
every  occasion  of  alarm.  Spirits  of  the  most  dreadful 
disposition  are  believed  to  yield  to  the  enchantment,  and 
should  there  be  any  of  a  particularly  obstinate  and  malevo- 
lent character,  there  are  expensive  sacrifices  and  prayers 
to  scare  such  away. 

The  belief  in  witches  is  universal  in  India ;  and  all 
women  and  children  wear  amulets  and  talismans  to 
preserve  them  from  their  influence,  the  greatest  precaution 
being  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  charms,  and  in  the 
collection  of  the  ingredients  of  which  they  are  composed. 
The  evil-eye  is  so  feared  that  one  cannot  praise  a  fine- 
looking  or  healthy  boy  without  sending  a  thrill  of  alarm 
through  the  mother's  heart,  thongh  every  person  that  so 
praises  him  is  not  necessarily  taken  for  a  witch.    Those 
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most  feared  and  avoided  are  old  women  when  they  begin 
to  dote ;  and  what  is  curious  is  that  they  themselves,  in 
the  hope  of  acquiring  power  over  their  fellow-creatures, 
countenance  their  own  bad  name.  So  dear  is  power  to 
the  human  heart  that,  far  from  striving  to  remove  the  ill 
impression  entertained  of  them,  many  encourage  it,  that 
they  might  be  feared  in  their  dotage  by  the  healthy  and  the 
young.  This,  however,  is  not  invariably  the  case,  for  there 
are  others  who  suffer  much  from  the  unfeeling  insults  of 
their  neighbours  and  the  scorn  and  hootings  of  the  mob, 
which  such  impression  always  evokes. 

The  powers  attributed  to  the  witch  are  of  marvellous 
character,  but  have  reference  mostly  to  the  doing  of  evil. 
The  greatest  crime  laid  to  her  charge  has,  in  all  countries » 
been  that  she  is  fond  of  children  as  an  article  of  diet.  But 
how  are  they  eaten  ?  Not  as  the  wolf  devours  its  victim, 
after  tearing  him  to  pieces,  but  gradually,  as  a  piece  of 
lozenge  dissolves  in  the  mouth  or  in  a  glass  of  water.  If 
a  child  grows  sickly,  it  is  imputed  to  the  baleful  glance  of 
the  witch ;  if  it  gets  a  loathing  for  food,  the  witch's  in- 
fluence accounts  for  it.  When  once  people  begin  to  believe 
in  extraordinary  things  there  is  no  telling  how  far  they 
will  go.  They  appear  almost  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to 
who  shall  believe  most,  till  no  fiction  is  too  monstrous  for 
their  credulity.  When  the  supposed  witches  visit  the 
houses  of  the  rich  they  are  always  propitiated  by  the 
females  with  presents  of  food  and  money,  lest  any  harm 
should  happen  to  the  children ;  and,  when  they  are  insulted 
by  the  servants,  it  is  very  curious  that  some  one  or  other 
of  the  little  ones  is  sure  to  be  laad  up. 

The  witch  is  also  believed  to  be  expert  in  raising  illicit 
love,  in  exciting  affection  or  aversion  between  man  and 
wife,  in  hindering  the  consummation  of  marriage,  in  raising 
in  young  men  lust  for  old  women,  and  vice  verad,  and  in 
fostering  incestuous  passions  among  relatives.  Many  a 
well-beloved  wife  often  suddenly  finds  that  she  has,  with- 
out any  cause  whatever,  become  an  object  of  dislike  to  her 
husband*    The  circumstance  appears  perfectly  inexplicable 
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to  her^  and>  knowing  no  better,  she  imputes  it  to  witchcraft. 
Many  conscientiously  believe  that,  with  the  aid  of  witches, 
harlots  have  the  power  of  charming  the  affections  of  men, 
and  even  of  inducing  impotence  and  other  diseases.  They 
have  known  the  fact  within  their  own  range  of  experience, 
and  adopted  the  conclusion  most  satisfactory  to  their  igno- 
rance. The  belief  in  love-potions  is  so  extravagant  that 
large  numbers  of  old  women  have  made  it  their  profession 
to  meet  the  demand.  Every  slighted  wife  is  anxious  to  learn 
the  art  by  which  to  inspire  her  husband  with  a  violent 
passion  for  herself,  and  people  are  not  wanting  to  take 
advantage  of  such  anxiety.  Many  drugs  and  potions  have 
thus  come  to  be  used  in  the  zeTuimA,  and  some  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  injurious  in  effect.  We  often  see  the  health 
of  thoughtless  young  men  prematurely  shattered.^  This  is 
generally  imputed  to  their  evil  courses.  Were  the  veil 
raised,  a  portion  of  the  harm  done  might  be  traced  to  the 
well-meant  interference  of  their  simple-hearted  wives. 
Bad  stepmothers  and  stepmothers-in-law  use  these  drugs 
yet  more  frequently,  and  certainly  not,  like  the  wives,  in- 
ignorance ;  and  many  an  unfortunate  case  of  atrophy  and 
consumption  may  thus  be  accounted  for. 

The  witch  is  further  the  great  agent  employed  for  the 
destruction  of  one's  enemies;  and  the  processes  usually 
followed  by  her  for  the  purpose  are :  melting  images  of 
wax,  which  represent  the  parties  to  be  acted  upon,  before  a 
slow  fire,  washing  images  of  pounded  rice  gradually  to 
thinness  and  decay,  and  pricking  images  of  either  wax  or 
lice  with  pins  and  other  instruments.  Another  method, 
also  frequently  used,  is  to  carve  the  names  of  the  persons 
proceeded  against  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  then  to  leave 
it  to  wither.  We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  that 
noxious  herbs  and  minerals  are  never  used.  Where  women 
often  live  on  terms  of  deadly  hatred  towards  each  other, 
the  natural  inference  is  that  they  are  employed,  if  not 
largely  at  least  on  particular  occasions ;  and  the  old  ladies  of 
the  zendmd  are  reported  to  be  not  tmskilled  in  concocting 
poisons  of  different  degrees  of  force  for  different  purposes. 
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It  would  give  us  a  very  bad  idea  indeed  of  human 
nattire  if,  among  all  the  drugs  and  potions  used,  many  wera 
not  altogether  harmless,  having  no  inherent  virtue  for  good 
or  evil.  But  the  knowledge  of  their  inefficacy  rests  only 
with  those  who  prepare  and  seU  them,  those  who  use 
them  believing  implicitly  in  their  alleged  virtues.  Barren 
women  fiiequently  take  roots  and  drugs  to  have  the  cause 
of  sterility  removed.  They  have  full  confidence  in  the 
power  of  the  nostrums  they  use,  which  they  confidently 
believe  to  be  impregnated  with  strong  magical  properties- 
It  is  only  those  who  supply  them  that  know  that  they  are 
nothing  more  than  mud  or  brick-dust  prepared  with  sugar ; 
and  many  women  earn  their  livelihood  by  practising  de- 
ceptions  of  this  character. 

Nor  are  females  the  only  parties  thus  employed.  Sharpera 
are  of  both  sexes,  and  in  India  there  are  more  male  than 
female  sharpers.  Of  course  these  are  variously  occupied. 
There  are  those  who,  having  no  knovledge  of  western 
sciences,  can  throw  men  into  a  mesmeric  coma  and  induce 
a  sleep  which  the  application  of  fire  or  the  piercing  of  pins 
will  not  disturb.  Men  thus  mesmerized  serve  them  as 
corpses,  to  which,  before  fit  audiences,  they  give  life. 
Palmistry,  which  has  now  travelled  its  round  over  all  the 
world,  and  has  been  rooted  out  of  every  country  in  Europe, 
btill  retains  its  footing  in  the  East,  its  ministers  also 
being,  for  the  most  part,  men;  and  many  and  constant  are 
the  references  made  to  the  lines  of  life  and  fortune  on  the 
hand.  There  are  also  prognosticators  of  weather,  several 
of  whom  do  really  foretell  storms  and  rain  with  much  pre- 
cision. They  are  good  observers  of  the  heavens,  but  are 
magicians  rather  by  choice  of  others  than  of  themselves* 
There  are  cheats,  too,  who  dupe  misers  and  others  who 
are  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  rich.  They  teach  spells  and 
ceremonies  by  which  treasure-troves  are  to  be  traced.  In 
India  hidden  treasures  are  abundant.  Prudent  men  never 
thought  their  money  safe  till  it  was  deposited  under- 
ground. Ko  investments  were  secure,  and  the  hazard  of 
keeping  bullion  in  the  house  was  great.    The  wars  and 
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convulaions  that  desolated  the  country^  as  well  as  the 
violence  and  rapacity  of  its  governors  and  viceroys,  necessi- 
tated and  brought  the  concealment  of  tieasure  underground 
into  fashion.  Many  fled  and  died,  or  never  returned  to  the 
sites  where  their  stores  lay  hid,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
hiding-places  died  with  them.  These  have  been  acci- 
dentaUy  found ;  but,  far  from  satisfying  human  cupidity,, 
they  have  only  provoked  its  ardency,  and  sharpers  have  not 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance. 

Taking  the  nativity  is  another  superstitious  usage  very 
common  in  India,  where,  in  fact,  it  has  been  reduced  to  a 
profession  by  a  class — ^the  Dybagya  Brahmans — who  follow 
the  trade  from  sire  to  son.  It  rests  on  the  belief  that  the 
stars  have  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  men,  and  that 
by  notiog  the  presiding  star  of  one's  nativity  his  future 
career  can  be  correctly  foretold  in  all  its  minutice  of  good 
and  evil,  diseases,  dangers,  and  accidents.  At  an  early  age 
the  horoscopes  of  native  children  are  written  by  the 
Ach&rjyas,  the  documents  being  of  different  sizes  and  dif- 
fering in  detail  according  to  the  prices  paid  for  them. 
Many  of  them  indicate  the  changes  from  year  to  year,  noting 
the  number  of  a  man's  wives,  the  dates  of  his  several  mar^ 
riages,  the  birth  of  his  several  children,  whether  he  shall  be 
rich  or  poor,  beloved  or  hated,  courted  or  despised,  how 
his  good  haps  and  misfortunes  shall  come  to  pass,  what,  or 
of  what  character,  will  be  his  vocation  during  different 
stages  of  life,  and  the  like ;  and  they  always  terminate  by 
indicating  when  the  cup  of  iniquity  will  be  full  and  death 
close  the  long,  rambling  history.  In  some  cases  it  is  also- 
indicated  how  the  subject  of  the  horoscope  will  die — a 
natural  or  an  unnatural,  a  peaceful  or  a  violent  death.  But 
it  is  understood  that  the  document  is  on  no  account  to  be 
seen,  except  by  the  family-priest,  and  that  if  it  be  read  by 
any  other  the  predictions  will  be  falsified.  When  the- 
parties,  however,  are  rich  the  Brahmans  never  fail  to  give 
broad  hints  of  an  unfavourable  destiny,  that  steps  might  bo 
taken  to  avert  the  threatened  misfortune  by  timely  penances, 
and  religious  offerings. 
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The  manufacture  of  horoscopes  does  not  require  to  be 
analyzed,  but  we  may  mention  in  passing  that  the  heavens 
are  divided  into  several  houses  in  which  the  planets  are 
placed,  and  that  these  houses  are  understood  to  indicate 
riches^  health,  felicity,  matrimony,  friendship,  fruitfulness 
in  marriage,  religious  devotion,  etc.  The  planets,  also,  are 
divided  into  kinds — namely,  the  auspicious  and  the  in- 
auspicious, the  benignant  and  the  malignant — and  in 
whichever  house  they  respectively  preside,  or,  rather,  are 
shown  to  preside,  in  those  respects  are  the  men  held  des- 
tined to  be  happy  or  unfortunate.  Minute  details  of  for- 
tune or  misfortune  are  only  further  amplifications  of.  the 
scheme.  Does  a  man  lose  his  head  for  murder  ?  It  is  all 
on  account  of  the  malignant  star  which  was  dominant  at 
his  birth.  Does  one  commit  suicide  ?  The  unlucky  man 
had  a  hostile  planet  in  the  house  of  life  when  he  was  bom. 
Is  a  man  reduced  to  beggary  ?  It  is  the  malevolent  natal 
star  again,  that  triumphed  over  the  milder  influence  of 
better  planets  in  the  house  of  riches  at  the  natal  hour;  and 
80  on.  It  is  also  predicted  that  at  such  and  such  an 
hour,  on  such  and  such  a  day,  such  and  such  good  or  ill 
fortune  will  come  to  pass ;  and  this  is  done  on  the  force  of 
an  affected  calculation  of  what  stars  would.be  dominant  in 
what  houses — as  ascertained  from  their  relative  positions  at 
the  hour  of  nativity — at  different  periods  of  existence. 

Soothsayers,  augurs,  and  diviners  are  common  all  over 
India,  and  the  references  to  them  are  constant,  and  embrace 
all  subjects — domestic,  mercantile,  and  political.  One  of 
the  most  thriving  of  these  practitioners  is  the  thief-finder, 
who  pretends  to  make  his  discoveries  by  the  divining-rod. 
Sometimes  property  is  discovered  by  him,  the  mystery  of 
which  is  easily  explained.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that 
there  are  among  the  class  people  well  versed  in  the  pursuit 
of  knavery,  good  spies  in  getting  at  a  clue  and  in  following 
it  out.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  finder  is  a  wolf  turned 
lamb  for  the  time,  the  head  of  a  gang  of  thieves  himself; 
and,  if  he  finds  the  case  one  in  which  false  scent  can  be 
given  to  mislead  inquiry,  he  acts  accordingly ;  but  if  he 
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finds  otherwise,  he  only  takes  advantage  of  his  aflfected 
character  to  turn  the  tide  of  inquiry  in  an  untoward 
direction,  discovers  the  property,  and  confounds  the 
search.  The  property  found,  people  do  not  care  to  press 
the  quest  further,  and  thus  either  way  he  serves  his  own 
•ends. 

The  process  of  discovery  is  very  simple.  The  man  who 
volunteers  to  make  the  discovery  asks  to  be  shown  into  the 
room  where  the  lost  article  had  been  lodged,  and  then  at 
his  own  appointed  hour  comes  with  his  divining-rod  in 
his  hand,  which  he  affects  draws,  him  on  to  follow  it.  He 
pursues  his  whimsical  course  accordingly,  mentioning,  as 
the  rod  in  his  hand  strikes,  or  rather  as  he  strikes  with  it, 
certain  places — ^how  here  the  article  had  been  secreted, 
how  it  was  carried  away  again,  what  things  were  touched 
and  moved,  and  the  like,  to  give  his  knavery  the  sem- 
blance of  trutlu  He  often  follows  the  traces  of  the  thief 
far  in  this  manner,  for  when  he  finds  it  Jmpossible  to 
effect  a  real  discovery — a  case  which  always  happens  when 
he  has  had  no  hand  in  the  affair — or  when  he  is  disposed 
to  frustrate  the  search,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  weary 
his  followers  by  long  courses  up  and  down,  hither  and 
thither,  and  then  to  stop  either  at  the  door  of  some  rich 
man's  house  or  by  the  banks  of  a  river,  when  of  course 
further  inquiry  has  to  be  given  up  as  impracticable. 

Nor  is  the  rod  the  only  means  used  for  tracing  out  a 
thief.  A  lotdk  or  other  vessel  is  often  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose,  when  the  search  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  a 
particular  room  or  house  in  which  all  the  suspected  parties 
are  collected  together.  Prayers  and  charms  are  then 
recited,  and  it  is  said  the  lotdh  moves  of  its  own  accord 
towards  the  thief,  and  stops  on  coming  up  to  him ! 

Then,  again,  there  are  interpreters  of  dreams,  who  exer- 
cise no  mean  influence  on  the  credulity  of  the  people. 
Pharaoh  was  not  the  only  man  who  felt  his  spirit  troubled 
on  awakening  from  his  sleep.  Many  others  have  found 
their  dreams  equally  unpleasant,  and  among  the  Hindus 
the  anxiety  to  have  them  explained  is  great.    One  of  the 
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causes  of  this  is  the  general  belief  in  India  that  in  sleep 
the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body.  Some  philosophers 
have  maintained  that,  after  this  separation,  it  immediately 
goes  up,  for  the  time,  to  heaven,  and  joins  the  Soul  of  the 
Universe.  But  this  is  too  obscure  for  general  acceptance ; 
and  the  popular  idea,  content  with  the  separation,  sends  it 
hither  and  thither  in  a  manner  that  mesmerism  and  clair- 
voyance would  be  astounded  to  think  of.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  its  waking  thoughts  and  actions  are  not  believed  to 
influence  it  in  this  state ;  and  the  view  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject in  other  parts  of  the  world  is  thus  directly  rejected  in 
the  East.  Fortunately,  cheats  are  not  much  resorted  to  in 
the  interpretation  of  dreams.  The  goodwife  of  the  house 
has  all  the  rules  bearing  on  the  subject  engraved  on  her 
memory,  they  being  simple  in  themselves,  and  answering 
in  all  manner  of  cases  likely  to  arise.  Nay,  not  only  are 
dreams  thus  eagerly  sought  to  be  read,  but  many  minuter 
trifles  also.  If  the  ear  burns,  if  the  eye  twinkles,  if  the 
tongue  is  bitten  accidentally,  they  must  needs  be  inter- 
preted, for  they  are  all  signs  of  coming  weal  or  woe,  and 
the  interpreters  before  expounding  them  are  careful  to  in- 
quire which  ear  burnt  and  which  eye  twinkled,  for  much 
is  believed  to  depend  on  the  circumstance. 

When  dreams  are  of  importance,  nightmares  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Our  readers  must  have  all  of  them  felt  the  night- 
mare— the  oppression  on  the  chest,  the  impossibility  of 
stirring  or  calling  out  for  aid, — though  they  may  never  have 
seen  the  necessity  of  going  beyond  the  limits  of  natural 
causes  for  an  explanation  of  the  fit.  The  imagination  of  the 
Hindu  sympathises  more  actively  with  his  superstition* 
and  many  Hindus  will  seriously  declare  that  they  have 
seen  a  cat  or  a  baboon  astride  on  the  breast,  or  something 
like  a  large  stone  placed  upon  it,  vanishing  as  it  were  be- 
fore their  waking  eyes,  when  flinging  off  an  attack  of  the 
incubus.  What  is  it,  then — this  cat,  baboon,  or  moving 
granite  ?  Why,  the  spirit  of  some  accursed  enemy,  of 
course,  who,  unable  to  foiget  his  earthly  grudge,  visits  his 
sleeping  foe  to  oppress  him !    To  secure  the  bed  from  such 
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an  muruly  visitant,  the  doors  and  windows  are  well  barred ; 
but,  nevertheless,  he  comes  again.  'You  cannot  close 
every  crevice  and  hole  in  the  house/  points  out  an  old  fox 
of  a  priest;  'give  more  to  the  Briihmans,  and  perform 
penances  and  fasts,  if  you  would  drive  away  the  devil  in 
earnest'  Gifts  are  accordingly  made  to  the  Br&hmans, 
penances  and  rites  performed,  and  fasts  punctually  ob- 
served ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  the  goblin  comes  no  more ! 

In  sleep  men  have  been  known  to  rise  out  of  their  beds 
and  do  many  marvellous  things.  They  have  passed  dan- 
gerous places  in  perfect  security — places  which  they  would 
not  have  ventured  to  approach  in  their  waking  hours.  We 
need  not  inquire  into  the  mystery  of  these  achievements. 
How  the  sleeping  body  is  carried  easily  from  place  to 
place^  doctors  will  explain.  According  to  the  Hindus,  all 
this  is  the  devil's  doing.  The  sleeper  gets  out  of  bed,  un- 
bars his  door,  runs  out  of  the  house,  climbs  up  to  high 
places  or  other  unusual  haunts,  and  then  comes  to  bed 
quietly  again  and  knows  nothing  of  the  matter  when  he 
awakes.  How  could  all  this  be  done  without  supernatural 
agency  ?  Sometimes  he  gets  into  danger,  breaks  his  neck 
or  limbs  by  a  fall,  perhaps  loses  his  life.  This  no  man 
would  do  voluntarily ;  it  must  necessarily  be  the  work  of 
the  devil. 

Many  are  the  pranks  thus  played  on  men  by  the  powers 
of  darkness,  but  we  cannot  well  refer  to  all  of  them  here. 
We  shall  only  notice  the  ignis  fatuuSy  or  flitting -fires, 
which  a  very  learned  Br&hman,  deeply  read  in  the  Veda^ 
proved  to  us  to  be  the  souls  of  men  untimely  cut  oflF,  who 
avenge  their  own  wrongs  on  the  race  by  leading  others  into 
danger.  They  are  generally  to  be  met  with  in  marshy 
locsdities,  and  in  places  where  the  dead  are  burnt,  or  where 
carcasses  are  exposed  to  decay.  Western  philosophers  call 
them  vapours  emanating  from  decaying  materials.  '  But 
why,'  sagaciously  asks  the  Brlihman, '  should  vapours  mis- 
lead men  and  bring  them  into  peril,  pray  V 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

THE  PiCBSEES,  YOUNG   BENGAL,  AND  THE  BRiCHMOS. 

We  should  have  properly  devoted  in  this  place  one  chapter 
at  least  to  describe  the  British  conquest  of  India  and  its 
effects,  but  do  not  do  so  because  we  have  already  noticed 
the  subject  in  a  separate  work*  and  are  unwilling  to  go 
over  the  same  track  again.  For  our  present  purpose  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  refer  generally  to  the  intellectual  degrada- 
tion of  the  country  before  the  English  era,  and  then  to  note^ 
how  that  condition  was  affected  by  the  conquest  achieved. 
The  decay  of  Hindu  learning  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Mahomedans.  The  spirit  of  Br4hmanism  and  the  Shastraa 
kept  the  knowledge  of  the  Veda  and  their  Angas  confined 
to  one  class  alone ;  and  this  was  bad  enough,  because  the^ 
Angas  of  the  Veda  comprised  all  the  sciences  and  litera- 
ture of  the  country,  including  grammar,  versification^ 
arithmetic,  and  the  mathematics.  But  the  rule  of  the 
Mahomedans  made  matters  worse.  The  Briihman  had 
only  struggled  tooth  and  nail  to  put  down  high  education 
among  the  mass,  lest  it  should  open  his  arcana  to  the 
vulgar  gaze ;  what  the  Mahomedan  did  was  to  put  down 
all  kinds  of  popular  education^  except  what  could  be 
acquired  through  the  medium  of  his  own  language.  During 
the  whole  Mahomedan  era  in  the  country,  not  a  petition 
to  any  court  of  justice  could  be  addressed  in  any  language 
but  that  of  the  conquerors ;  the  study  of  the  vemaculara 
was  expressly  tabooed ;  even  an  Akbar  could  only  rise  to 

*  Bengali  chapter  ix, 
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the  liberality  of  patronising  the  cultivation  of  the  dead 
languages — the  study  of  the  Veds  and  the  Purdns.    No 
place  of  trust  or  emolument  was  attainable  under  any  of 
the  sovereigns  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guage.   There  was  no  indigenous  education  in  the  country 
but  what  was  of  a  very  rudimentary  character,  and  this 
among  a  people  inordinately  fond  of  letters.    It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  general  ignorance  culminated, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  worship  of  stocks  and  stones  as 
gods,  and  in  the  belief  in  ghosts,  witches,  and  fortune-tellers. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  which  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  came  forward  to  rectify.      It  entered  the  country 
when  civilisation  was  at  a  stand-still  in  it,  nay,  when  it 
had  long  commenced  to  retrograde.     Season,  for  want 
of  exercise,  had  become  paralysed ;  repugnance  to  investi- 
gation was  general ;  habits  of  indolence  had  reached  their 
climax ;  and  the  stupefaction  of  ages  was  settling  down 
everywhere  on  a  firm  and  immovable  basis.    A  complete 
change  of  policy  was  required — ^a  renovation  of  vitality  by 
electricity  or  magnetism :  and  this  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  EngUsfa,  and  the  English  alone,  to  impart     They 
brought  to  the  task  the  aid  of  European  civilisation  of  the 
highest  order.    The  inventions  of  art  and  the  researches 
of  science  were  made  to  bear  on  a  dense  insensibility 
which  they  alone  could  break  up  and  disperse,  and  to  force 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  amongst  those  who 
were  running  aground  on  the  quicksands  of  superstition 
and  tyranny.    Well  did  England  perfonn  the  duty,  and 
no  Hindu  will  be  found  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  acknow- 
ledge it.    A  light  was  kindled  in  the  very  bosom  of  error 
which  is  now  lighting  up  everything  aroimd  it;  the  general 
apathy  to  strike  into  any  new  path  soon  became  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  and  two  classes  were  called  forth  into  ex- 
istence, both  imbued  with  new  ideas  and  aspirations,  both 
determined  to  assert  their  right  to  be  even  with  the  times. 
These  two  classes  are  the  P&rsees  of  Bombay,  and  Young 
Bengal— both  at  present  mostly  aping  their  conquerors, 
not  only  in  their  virtues,  but  also  in  their  vices ;  but  both 
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destined  in  time  to  work  great  ends,  and  especially  to 
promote  knowledge  a]\d  enlightenment  in  the  land.  The 
Farsees  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persians,  or 
Ahoors,  who  fled  before  the  Arabs  when  Yezdijird  III.  was 
driven  from  his  throne,  and  who,  arriving  at  Diu,  were 
finally  settled  in  Guzer&t,  but  never  mixed  much  either 
with  the  Hindus  or  the  Mahomedans.  Young  Bengal  is 
the  name  of  the  indigenous  patriots  of  the  country  de- 
veloped in  Bengal — which  has  the  pass  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion— and  who  are  designated  by  their  admirers  the  'Hopes' 
of  India.  They  are  the  real  fruits  of  the  revolution  that 
was  inaugurated  on  the  field  of  Plassey.  There  would 
have  been  no  Young  Bengal  to  speak  of  if  the  Mahomedan 
rule  had  been  perpetuated. 

We  give  precedence  to  the  Piirsees,  as  aliens  on  the  soil, 
who  will  necessarily  require  less  attention  from  us  than 
the  Bengalis,  from  whom  much  greater  benefit  to  the 
-country  is  naturally  expected.  After  their  arrival  in 
India,  the  P&rsees  remained  unnoticed  for  upwards  of  nine 
hundred  years,  and  only  commenced  to  attract  attention 
at  about  the  same  time  when  the  Europeans  appeared  on 
the  scene.  They,  therefore,  like  Young  Bengal,  owe  every- 
thing to  the  British  conquest  of  the  country,  before  which 
period  they  were  only  too  glad  to  remain  unknown.  They 
have  been  licked  into  shape  entirely  by  the  English,  and, 
having  a  better  religion  than  the  Hindus,  have  benefited 
more  promptly  by  the  instruction  and  encouragement  they 
have  received.  The  religion  of  the  Zenddvestd  is  superior 
to  the  religions  both  of  the  Veds  and  the  Purdns,  even 
though  it  has  caught  much  impurity  in  the  course  of  time. 
It  emphatically  enjoins  the  worship  of  One  God,  to  whom 
its  founder  called  back  his  followers  after  the  Ahoor  wars ; 
but,  as  the  mass  still  wanted  a  visible  deity,  he  was 
obliged  subsequently  to  yield  to  expediency,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  sun  and  the  four  elements  as  the  media  of 
devotion.  It  directs,  further,  the  worship  of  the  cow,  the 
feeding  of  the  sacred  flame,  and  the  performance  of  cere- 
monies, including   abhitions  with  the  go-mtUra,  or  the 
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urine  of  cows.  This,  doubtless,  is  bad  enough,  but  still  it 
is  better  than  the  Hindu  religions  to  which  we  have  re- 
referred,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  bind  down  the  aspirations 
of  its  followers,  so  long  as  its  primary  injunctions  are 
observed.  The  P&rsee,  with  a  formal  observance  of  his 
faith,  can  go  where  he  Ukes  and  do  what  he  pleases.  But 
the  Bengali  has  no  similar  liberty  accorded  to  him ;  the 
sacrifice  demanded  of  him  is  very  much  greater ;  if  he 
wants  to  be  a  consistent  reformer,  he  must  cease  to  be  a 
Hindu.  It  is  for  this  reason  mainly  that  the  Pdrsees  have^ 
up  to  this  time,  worked  better  as  the  pioneers  of  improve* 
ment  in  India,  though,  as  a  rule,  they  are  much  inferior  to 
the  Bengalis  both  in  natural  intelligence  and  education. 

The  P^rsees  are  more  imitative  even  than  the  Bengalis ; 
and,  their  idolatry  of  the  Englishman  being  also  greater, 
they  have  dogged  his  footsteps  with  persistent  pertinacity 
almost  in  all  matters  of  practical  utility.  Wherever 
wealth  was  to  be  acquired,  the  P&rsee  has  followed  the 
Briton  with  untiring  energy.  His  spirit  of  adventure  and 
«nterprize  has  thus  been  fully  exercised  and  developed, 
and^  in  due  course,  crowned  with  success.  He  has  also 
copied  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Englishman  with 
great  precision,  lives  in  the  same  liberal  style,  and  treats 
his  women  altogether  better  than  the  Hindus,  though,  of 
course,  the  females  of  the  lower  classes  have  still  to  perform 
domestic  duties,  including  kitchen- work,  and  the  fetching 
of  water  from  the  wells.  For  all  their  liberalism,  however, 
the  F&rsees  do  not  sit  down  at  meals  with  their  females ; 
and  they  have  also  early  marriages  among  them,  which,  to 
a  great  extent,  are  needful  in  warm  climates.  When  they 
are  taxed  with  these  shortcomings,  they  very  conveni- 
ently attribute  them  *  to  their  proximity  to  the  Hindus, 
from  which  many  evil  customs,  they  say,  have  been  con- 
tracted by  them,  while  they  attribute  all  their  good 
qualities  to  the  superiority  of  their  nationality  and  faith. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  altogether,  they  appear 
to  greater  advantage  at  this  moment  than  the  Bengalis^ 

*  See  Framjee's  P^r««e«» 
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particularly  in  respect  to  public  spirit^  which  has  been 
better  developed  among  them.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
quite  as  wanting  in  courage  as  the  BengaUs,  and  most  un- 
deniably more  so  than  the  Mahomedans.  No  P&rsee  has 
ever  carried  arms,  though  even  Bengalis  are  known  to  have 
done  so;  e,g,,  Shit&b  £di,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battle  of  Gheri^h,  near  Sootee.  Comparisons  are,  how- 
ever, proverbially  'odorous,'  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
continuing  them. 

Young  Bengal  came  into  existence  a  long  while  after 
the  P&rsees,  and  has  been  much  slower  in  rising  into  im- 
portance. They  are  both  imitations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
models  of  character  and  intelligence,  but  did  not  start  in 
the  race  with  the  same  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
The  P&raee  was  ready  dressed  when  the  signal  for  the  race 
was  given ;  but  Young  Bengal  was  deeply  imbedded  then 
in  his  slough  of  despondence  and  dirt,  from  which  he  had 
a  hard  struggle  to  emerge.  The  Hindus,  treated  with 
contempt  by  their  Mahomedan  conquerors,  had  become 
contemptible ;  the  arts  of  civilisation  had  been  abandoned ; 
the  desire  of  excelling  in  worthy  undertakings  given  up  : 
and  this  was  the  slough  of  dirt  and  despondence  which 
Young  Bengal  had  to  break  through.  The  effects  of 
idolatry  on  the  nation  had  been  very  injurious.  Says  the 
OUd:  'He  who  worships  matter  becomes  matter,'  or  a 
blockhead ;  and  the  Hindu  mind  had  certainly  been 
stupefied  and  paralysed  to  that  extent  What  false  religion 
had  bound  down,  what  misrule  and  oppression  had  all  but 
crushed  out,  was  now  suddenly  liberated;  and  the  in- 
tellect of  the  nation,  set  at  large,  lost  no  time  in  clearing 
itseK  for  the  start  The  rage  for  imitating  the  English- 
man was  naturally  called  forth  by  the  very  interest  he 
took  in  the  welfare  of  the  Hindu ;  but  Young  Bengal  had 
a  greater  amount  of  scorn  and  ridicule  to  endure  than 
Young  Bombay  or  Young  Madras,  because  he  tried  from 
the  outset  most  to  rival  the  Englishman  in  his  education. 
Imitation  the  Englishman  did  not  object  to,  so  long  as  it 
was  not  a  close  one*  Bivalry  he  affected  to  laugh  at  and 
despise* 
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Young  Bengal  has  fully  justified  his  aim  by  attaining  it. 
If  there  has  been  any  progress  anywhere,  that  progress  has 
been  achieved  by  him.  Calcutta  has  always  taken  the  lead 
in  all  important  movements ;  the  first  Indian  who  went  to 
England  was  a  Bengali ;  the  first  Indian  who  entered  the 
Civil  Service  was  a  Bengali ;  the  first  Indians  who  entered 
the  Medical  Service  and  the  Bar  were  Bengalis.  Bengalis 
are  now  prosecuting  their  studies  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
It  is  only  as  merchants  and  artisans  that  the  Parsees  have 
taken  the  shine  out  of  the  Bengalis.  As  travellers  also  the 
Parsees  may  still  be  said  to  be  ahead  of  the  Bengalis, 
though  the  Bengalis  are  not  very  much  in  the  rear.  They 
are  to  be  found  now  all  over  India,  and  beyond  it.  There 
are  those  who  have  been  to  Afgh£nistlui  and  Central  Asia; 
and  the  best  official  reports  regarding  Central  Asia  have 
been  furnished  by  Hindu  Pundits.  What  the  Bengalis 
are  most  in  advance  in,  however,  is  their  English  education, 
which  is  permeating,  not  the  higher  classes  only,  but  much 
below  the  high-class  line,  many  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Toung  Bengal  having  risen  from  the  humblest  ranks  of 
Ufe. 

The  partiality  of  Young  Bengal  for  an  English  education 
has  been  much  traduced.  It  has  even  been  characterized 
as  unpatriotic.  '  Why  on  earth  is  he  so  wedded  to  English 
books  ?  Why  does  he  not  read  the  Veds,  PurdTia,  and 
Itihdsea  f  Those  who  condemn  him  on  this  account  forget 
conveniently  that  whatever  he  has  been  able  to  achieve  has 
been  achieved  by  his  English  education  only.  The  dry 
bones  of  Oriental  literature  would  not  have  raised  either 
the  morality  or  the  life  of  the  nation.  What  book,  including 
the  VtA^  and  the  Pttrrfrw,  is  there  in  the  country  that 
could  displace  Bacon,  Milton,  and  Addison,  without  re- 
calling the  ages  of  Oriental  gloom  ?  A  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  is  certainly  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
standard  of  individual  excellence ;  but  it  throws  open  every 
avenue  to  truth  and  rectitude,  and  the  best  specimens  of 
the  class  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  among  thos^e  only 
who  have  cultivated  it  weU, 
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But  the  Bengali  has  not  been  unpatriotic  in  his  love  for 
the  English  language.  That  the  Bengali  language  has 
been  developed  in  spite  of  the  antagonistic  genius  of 
Brahmanism  and  the  witheringinfluence  of  Mahomedanism, 
has  been  the  work  almost  of  Young  Bengal  alone.  We 
fully  remember  that  it  was  missionary  enterprise  that  first 
cleared  the  way.  The  services  of  Drs.  Carey,  Marshman, 
and  Ward,  and  of  the  Calcutta  School  Society,  can  never 
be  forgotten.  But,  for  aU  their  exertions,  the  missionaries 
only  left  behind  them  a  poor  dialect  and  a  poor  literature. 
That  it  has  since  been  enriched  and  elevated,  that  a  voca- 
bulary has  been  added  to  it,  that  the  syntax  has  been 
modified,  and  that  its  construction  has  been  amplified  and 
improved,  has  been  entirely  the  work  of  Young  Bengal. 
He  has  also  started  a  lot  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
both  in  English  and  Bengali ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  as  Bulwer 
says,  that  the  newspaper  is  the  chronicle  of  civilisation. 
Young  Bengal  has  not  only  inaugurated  the  civilisation, 
but  also  the  appliances  to  record  its  progress. 

Slowly,  but  manfully,  has  young  Bengal  worked  up  to 
the  light  We  do  not  wish  to  over-estimate  or  to  flatter 
him ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that  he  has  attained  a  position — 
become  a  power  in  the  state — by  his  own  exertions,  and  that 
if  the  good  work  goes  on  at  the  rate  in  which  it  has  been 
advancing,  he  will  elevate  his  country  in  a  short  time  to  a 
much  higher  position  than  she  has  ever  held.  It  would  not 
be  true  now  to  say  that  the  natives  of  the  country  are 
inferior  either  in  talents  or  in  probity  to  the  middle-class 
men  of  England  generally.  Against  the  Old  Hindu  it  was 
a  constant  charge  that  he  was  not  honest,  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  illegal  perquisites,  that  bribery  and 
corruption  brought  him  no  stigma  or  disgrace  so  long  as 
wealth  and  independence  were  secured  by  thent  But 
these  features  of  social  life  have  now  ceased  to  exist: 
Young  Bengal  has  been  found  under  every  trial  to  be  true 
to  the  backbone — quite  as  trustworthy  as  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  English  race.  Inefficiency  was  also  frequently 
urged  against  the  past  generation ;  but  the  ability  of  Young 
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Bengal  is  as  unquestionable  as  his  integrity.  Why  is  it, 
then,  that  Young  Bengal  is  disliked  by  that  very  people 
to  whom  he  owes  all  his  virtues?  Why  do  the  rulers 
in  India  receive  him  with  coldness  and  reserve  ?  Would 
it  be  wrong  if  we  said  that  the  Englishman  now  feels  that 
he  is  everywhere  jostled  by  that  very  body  whom  he  was 
before  so  anxious  to  patronise ;  that  he  calls  the  native 
vain,  empty-headed,  and  half-educated  only  because  he 
feels  his  close  pressure  to  be  exceedingly  inconvenient? 
For  our  own  part  we  wish  heartily  that  the  jostling  may 
be  yet  more  close — not  at  the  desk  only,  but  at  the  factory, 
the  anvil,  and  the  mill.  The  Englishman  has  no  business 
in  India  if  he  finds  the  Hindu  to  be  in  his  way. 

By  his  education  principally  has  Young  Bengal  reached 
the  position  he  occupies ;  and  this  has  also  improved  his 
private  virtues,  and  effected  considerable  alteration  in  his 
modes  of  life.  The  domestic  virtues  are  now  better  culti- 
vated in  India  than  they  used  to  be  before.  Young  Bengal 
is  a  more  constant  husband  than  the  Old  Hindu  was ;  and, 
if  he  is  not  a  kinder,  he  is  perhaps  a  discreeter,  parent. 
Whether  he  is  as  liberal-hearted  towards  the  poor  as  the 
Old  Hindu  was  may  perhaps  be  questioned ;  but  if  he 
appears  to  disadvantage  in  that  respect,  that  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  a  colder  heart,  but  to  his  English  education, 
which  sets  a  dead  face  against  promiscuous  charity.  In 
all  other  ways  he  is  doing  much  good  to  the  country.  A 
large  number  of  the  class  are  devoted  to  letters,  and  as 
schoolmasters  are  directing,  in  an  unobtrusive  manner,  the 
progress  of  education ;  others  are  managing  their  paternal 
estates  with  greater  ability  and  fairness  towards  the  peasant 
classes  than  was  known  in  the  past;  others,  again,  are 
engaged  in  commercial  speculations,  and  displaying  more 
honesty  and  probity  in  that  course  of  life  than  was  hitherto 
held  to  be  practicable  in  it.  The  Medical  College  opened  one 
wide  sphere  of  usefulness  which  was  at  once  promptly  and 
largely  availed  of,  which  has  supplied  the  whole  country 
with  medical  practitioners  who  are  both  cheap  and  efficient. 
The  study  of  law  opened  another  sphere  of  profit  at  least. 
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if  not  of  usefulness^  and  there  was  such  a  rush  to  it  that 
the  law  market  is  already  overstocked.  For  the  Civil 
Service  and  the  Bar  a  visit  to  England  has  always  been 
held  necessary ;  but  even  this  was  risked  for  the  superior 
advantages  they  oflFered.  Unfortunately,  all  these  courses 
of  life  together  did  not  exhaust  the  energy  and  efficiency 
that  were  evoked,  and,  for  want  of  better  employment,  a 
large  number  of  young  men  were  compelled  to  plunge 
themselves  headlong  into  the  vortex  of  Kerlinydom — ^the 
rock  upon  which  all  hopes  and  aspirations  are  shattered. 
With  the  education  of  Young  Bengal  there  ought  to  be 
allied  some  share  of  that  spirit  of  enterprize  that  charac- 
terizes the  P^rsee,  who  not  only  follows  the  English  lead 
in  letters,  but  also  in  tlie  occupations  of  everyday  life. 
Many  spheres  of  usefulness  remain  yet  unoccupied,  and 
most  of  them  carry  independence  with  them.  AU  the 
trades  are  open  for  adoption  ;  artists  are  in  great  demand 
in  all  the  great  cities  of  India ;  farming  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples is  nowhere  understood  at  present,  and  promises  a 
very  remunerative  occupation.  The  questions  will  occur  of 
themselves  to  those  in  search  of  useful  employment :  '  Why 
not  be  the  plodding,  industrious,  and  frugal  tradesman  ? 
Why  not  introduce  the  use  of  improved  implements  of 
husbandry  ?  Why  not  rear  cattle  for  human  consumption  V 
Of  course  there  is  a  prejudice  still  against  these  professions 
being  followed  by  the  higher  classes ;  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  such  prejudices  cannot  last  for  ever.  Menu  and 
Vyasa  have  no  right  to  dictate  rules  of  respectability  now. 
The  people  have  already  accepted  another  dispensation  of 
practical  utility,  and  must  abide  by  it. 

Great  literary  attainments  wiU  not  be  required  in  most 
of  the  lines  of  life  we  have  indicated ;  what  will  be  mainly 
required  are  habits  of  usefulness,  industry,  and  frugality. 
The  youths  of  Bengal  have  learnt  English  literature  well : 
they  must  now  acquire  the  excellent  habits  of  the  English 
workman,  that  fit  him  almost  for  every  sphere  of  life ;  and 
that  must  be  done  without  abandoning  their  literary  pur- 
suits.   A  good  education,  even  when  not  required  in  the 
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course  of  business,  is  absolutely  necessaiy  on  other  grounds. 
At  present,  it  is  this  only  that  gives  the  Bengali  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  P&rsee.  If  he  abandons  it  he  goes 
down  plump  before  the  Piirsee,  hopelessly  and  for  ever. 
*  Without  independence/  says  Junius,  'no  man  can  be 
happy,  or  even  honest.'  Choose  for  worldly  purposes  then, 
the  lines  of  life  that  lead  to  the  ease  and  repose  of  wealth ; 
but  a  good  education  is  wanted  for  yet  higher  ends.  The 
object  of  education  is  to  develop  and  discipline  the  mind, 
to  form  habits  of  accurate  thinking,  to  store  the  mind  with 
general  knowledge,  to  fortify  and  elevate  the  character  by 
moral  discipline.  These  are  indispensable  to  alL  If 
Young  Bengal  is  in  uprightness,  fidelity,  and  truth  superior 
to  his  ancestors,  he  owes  his  superiority  entirely  to  his 
English  education.  He  has  appreciated  that  education 
fully;  it  is  not  in  his  power  now  to  abandon  it.  He 
should  in  fact  try  to  pursue  it  stiU  more  sedulously ;  for  is 
he  not  yet  much  bound  down  by  the  trammels  of  caste 
and  a  perverted  religion  from  which  he  would  wish  to 
disentangle  himself  thoroughly  ? 

That  idolatry  has  still  its  votaries  and  the  institution  of 
caste  its  admirers  among  the  youths  of  India  cannot  be 
denied ;  and  what  makes  the  case  worse  is,  that  the  devo- 
tion and  belief  of  these  adherents  is  not  only  unsteady  but 
insincere.  We  know  that  there  are  at  the  same  time  many 
of  the  Young  Bengal  class,  who,  far  from  bowing  to  an 
idol,  will  not  even  enter  a  house  where  idol-worship  is 
being  celebrated ;  but  exceptions  of  this  nature  do  not  ab- 
solve the  majority  of  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  to  which 
they  are  constantly  exposing  themselves.  It  is  not  the 
ultra-patriotic  and  anti-temperance  section  of  Young 
Bengal  only  that  is  found  to  be  thus  vacillating  and  infirm 
in  its  convictions,  but  even  the  very  best  educated  and  the 
most  liberal.  Their  modes  of  life  have  not  yet  been 
changed  by  many ;  but  that  we  don't  find  fault  with,  as  a 
close  imitation  of  the  European  modes  of  life  is  neither 
necessary  nor  advantageous.  At  home  many  educated 
Bengalis  put  off  their  trousers  and  chdpkdna,  and  wear  the 
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idhot  and  the  chddur  like  any  other  Hindu.  This,  far 
from  being  reprehensible,  seems*  to  savour  strongly  of  good 
sense,  as  the  adoption  of  English  dotliing  and  habits  is  not 
in  every  case  well  suited  to  the  country,  and  all  close  imita- 
tions are  necessarily  ridiculous.  In  fact,  the  imitations 
have  been  already  much  too  close,  not  simply  in  the 
matter  of  boots  and  trousers,  but  also  as  regards  the  use  of 
brandy  and  beer.  Young  Bengal,  in  his  go-ahead  zeal,  has 
often  forgotten  that  what  is  cordial  to  the  English  constitu- 
tion is  poison  to  that  of  the  Hindu;  and  the  rage  for 
imitation  has  deluged  the  country  with  potations  that 
were  never  intended  for  it.  We  read  in  Luke  that  Gabriel, 
the  angel  of  the  Lord,  told  unto  Zacharias  that  his  son 
John  would  be  great  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  would  drink 
neUher  wine  nor  strong  driTik.  This  is  the  text  for 
Toung  Bengal  most  carefully  to  study.  'Don't  imitate 
your  model  blindly,'  say  we  unto  him ;  *  don't  copy  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  Englishman,  who  with  his  northern 
blood  will  safely  tide  over  temptations  which  will  inflame 
you  to  madness ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  do  not  vacillate  on 
questions  of  life  and  death  importance  both  to  you  and  to 
your  country ;  do  not  with  your  education  and  civilisation 
affect  at  one  moment  to  be  an  orthodox  Hindu,  and  at 
another  an  Ultra  Reformer.' 

It  is  his  inconsistency  and  vacillation  that  has  given  the 
enemies  of  Young  Bengal  the  handle  to  cry  him  down ; 
and  bitterly  has  this  enmity  been  exhibited.  But  English- 
men in  India  should  never  forget  that  the  Young  Bengal 
party,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  is  still  that  of  improve- 
ment and  progression.  It  aims  after  a  complete  recon- 
struction of  the  social  fabric  on  the  English  model,  modified 
by  climatic  requirements.  Is  there  anything  in  this  to 
justify  abuse  and  hostility  ?  The  constant  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  Englishman  is  the  assertion  of  equality  with  him 
that  Young  Bengal  affects ;  but  actually  no  aspiration  for 
such  equality  exists.  If  Englishmen  will  receive  the 
Hindus  with  superciliousness  and  contempt,  the  Hindus 
will  naturally  do  their  best  to  drag  down  Englishmen  to 
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an  equality  with  themselves  if  they  can.  But  in  reality 
the  Hindu  does  not  profess  to  any  higher  honour  ihan  that 
of  imitation ;  Young  Bengal,  Young  Madras,  and  Young 
Bombay  all  plainly  and  explicitly  admit  that  they  are 
merely  the  outcome  of  the  Englishman's  exertion^  It  ia 
English  education  that  has  made  them  what  they  are.  It 
has  of  course  encouraged  many  hopes.  Why  was  ambition 
awakened,  if  it  was  not  to  be  satisfied  ?  It  was  the  Eng- 
lishmau  that  encouraged  the  Hindu  to  better  his  condition, 
and  held  out  the  promise  of  bettering  his  status.  The 
Hindu  has  vindicated  the  teaching  he  received ;  does  it 
befit  the  Englishman  now  to  turn  round  and  call  him 
names,  because  he  has  become  what  the  Englishman 
wished  him  to  become  ? 

Absolute  equality  with  Englishmen  Young  Bengal  will 
never  claim.  His  physical  development  can  never  be 
equal  to  his  mental  and  intellectual  development  Even 
if  he  were  to  change  his  diet — which  wisely  he  has  not,  as 
a  rule,  done  up  to  this  moment — he  would  never  benefit  by 
the  change  beyond  the  extent  to  which  the  Mahomedan 
may  have  done  so ;  he  will  never  acquire  the  vigour  of  the 
English  frame.  He  knows,  moreover,  that  the  rights  of 
conquest  are  rights  which  will  always  be  asserted.  What 
he  ventures  under  such  circumstances  to  point  out  is,  that 
there  are  other  rights  also  which  justify  some  concessions 
being  made  to  him,  particularly  as  he  has  been  called  forth 
into  existence  by  the  fiat  of  his  conquerors.  To  ramp&nt 
Englishmen  the  idea  seems  monstrous  that  a  number  of 
Bdboos  should  aspire  to  share  the  loaves  and  fishes  of 
India  with  them.  But  is  it  not  more  monstrous  that,  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  such  a  class  as  Young  Bengal,, 
the  country  should  continue  to  be  held,  not  simply  in 
political  and  military,  but  also  in  administrative  bondage,, 
from  one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other  ?  Every  one  knows- 
that  the  first  proof  to  be  given  of  a  nation's  capacity  for 
self-government  is  the  expulsion  of  its  foreign  rulers  by 
force  of  arms ;  and  this  proof  Young  Bengal  is  not  able  to 
advance.    But  has  he  not  given  other  proofs  which  justify 
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the  claims  to  favour  which  he  has  put  forward?  A 
^eater  hostage  of  fidelity  one  nation  cannot  give  to 
another  than  Young  Bengal  has  given  to  his  conquerors  by 
the  extensive  adoption  of  their  ways,  habits,  literature,  and 
language  in  preference  to  those  of  his  own  race ;  and  Eng- 
lishmen of  all  others  should  not  be  indifTerent  to  this.  The 
plea  of  governing  India  for  the  Indians  has  been  largely 
paraded.  Young  Bengal  simply  chcdlenges  the  English- 
man to  justify  the  boast.  No  arrangement  whatever  is 
-suggested  that  would  be  incompatible  with  safety  to  Eng- 
lish rule  in  the  East.  No  one  wishes  so  much  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  rule  as  the  Hindu  does.  All  that  hie 
aspires  to  is,  that  he  may  be  held  worthy  to  be  trusted  as  a 
supporter  of  that  rule. 

One  great  charge  against  Young  Bengal  is  his  want  of 
religion ;  and  this  has  been  urged  strenuously  both  by  the 
English  missionary  and  by  the  Old  Hindu.  If  the  rising 
generation  have  not  renounced  Hinduism  openly  they  have 
certainly  done  so  practically ;  and  what  have  they  accepted 
in  place  of  it  ?  It  is  true  that  some  professed  even  from 
the  outset  to  be  theists  after  Hume  and  Gibbon,  and  others 
to  be  Unitarian  Christians,  but  unbaptized ;  but  of  the 
greater  number  it  was  still  true  for  a  long  time  that,  after 
having  given  up  their  old  faith  they  seemed  to  be  in  no 
haste  to  adopt  a  new  one.  It  would  be  unjust  however  to 
conclude  from  this  that  they  were  atheists  or  infidels; 
every  man  is  not  either  an  atheist  or  an  infidel,  as  in 
common  parlance  he  is  supposed  to  be,  who  is  not  wedded 
to  a  creed  by  nan^e.  We  judge  leniently  of  those  whose 
lives  give  evidence  of  piety ;  and  the  youths  of  Bengal  are 
not,  and  have  not  latterly  been,  very  deficient  in  morals. 
One  gentleman  of  the  class  on  being  asked  what  his 
religion  was,  answered :  *  It  is  Christianity  without  Christ, 
Mahomedanism  without  Mahomet,  Hinduism  without  its 
three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  Christs  and  Mahomets. 
I  make  the  Creator  my  study  in  His  works ;  I  read  His 
laws  in  all  I  see  around  me ;  and  the  book  thus  open,  I 
find  sufficient  to  meet  all  my  spiritual  wants/    That  there 
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were  and  are  many  others  of  the  same  stamp  ought  to  be 
xeadily  admitted,  and  to  condemn  such  men  as  irreligious 
would  hardly  be  correct. 

A  large  portion  of  Young  Bengal,  but  still  the  minority, 
have  since  openly  accepted  a  definite  religion  by  the  revival 
of  Yedantism.  This  movement  was  originated  in  1828, 
when  the  Bruhmu  Suhlid  of  Calcutta  was  established  by 
Sdj^h  S^mohun  Boy,  for  prosecuting  the  study  of  the 
Veddmia,  and  for  aiding  in  its  promulgation ;  and,  when  it 
began  to  languish,  the  Tattwabodhini  Subhd,  was  originated, 
in  1839,  by  a  party  of  ten  friends  to  secure  the  same  ends. 
The  subsequent  changes  have  been  many.  The  two  Subhda 
were  amalgamated,  and  under  their  joint  exertion  several 
branch  suindjes  were  founded  in  many  of  the  Mofussil 
out-stations  of  £engaL  But,  afterwards,  the  Subhds  again 
parted  company^  and  Brahmoism,  itself  a  new  creed,  was 
thus  early  divided  into  sects  or  parties,  which  are  however 
not  directly  antagonistic  to  each  other. 

The  doctrines  preached  by  the  Brahmos  are  funda- 
mentally the  same  with  those  of  the  Veddnta  and  the 
UpanishadSf  but  with  considerable  modifications  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  age.  The  Br&hmos  say  expressly 
that  the  philosophy  of  Vyasa  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  their  religion;  and,  though  they  do  not  as 
openly  discard  the  Upanisltads,  they  affirm  clearly  that 
they  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  improve  their  faith, 
■and  to  assimilate  it  with  everything  that  is  good  and 
beautiful  Theirs  is  free  inquiry  of  the  freest  kind.  They 
first  picked  out  of  the  Veda  and  the  Veddnta  whatever 
squared  with  their  ideas  of  morality  and  truth,  and  then 
•continued  the  same  process  with  the  Bible  and  the  Kordn ; 
and,  after  having  thus  compiled  a  select  code  for  themselves, 
they  ask  complacently — '  Are  we  not  ahead  of  the  world  V 
The  Veddnta  of  Vyasa,  however,  still  exists.  It  is  to  this 
day  followed  by  the  Ihindis  and  other  orthodox  sectarisuis ; 
and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  point  out  how  far  the 
Brdhmos  have  departed  from  it. 

The  Veddmta  declares  the  Supreme  Buler  to  be  destUvJte 
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ofqucditieSy  the  possession  of  qualities  being  considered  to 
be  irreconcilable  with  perfection.  It  allows  Him  those 
physical  attributes  only  which  are  indispensable  to  a  First 
Cause,  but  none  other.  The  Br&hmos,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  Oodpoaaesaea  all  qualUiea,thoae  onlyeoccepted 
which  vacillate,  change,  and  periah,  to  dress  Him  in  which 
would  be  to  liken  the  atom  of  a  day  to  the  everlasting. — 
AU  apirit,  says  the  Veddnta,  ia  homog&neoua,  and  the  spirit 
of  God  the  same  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  with  that 
of  man.  *  The  whole  meaning  of  the  Veddnta  is  com- 
prised,* says  Sadananda^  'in  this,  that  Bruhmu  and 
individuated  spirits  are  one/  But  the  Brahmos  discard 
these  dogmas  as  absurd,  and  maintain  thht  human  apirit  ia 
altogether  distinct  frcym  the  Divine  Spirit, b,vA  is  not  Wee  it 
uncreate.— The  Vedantists  assert  that  a  knowledge  ofOod 
tranaforma  the  aoul  of  man  into  aameneaa  with  the  Deity, 
and  that  the  highest  object  of  religious  meditation  is  to 
discover  that  the  worshipper  is  identical  with  Bruhmu. 
*  As  pure  water  dropped  into  the  limpid  lake  becomes  such 
as  that  is,'  so  is  the  soul  of  him  who  has  attained  the  per- 
fection of  divine  knowledge  the  same  with  Bruhmu.  But 
the  Brkhmos  repudiate  the  doctrine  as  abhorrent,  and 
believe  in  a  distinct  fvJture  state  of  conacioua  eodatence 
for  man,  in  which  the  higheat  grade  of  felicity,  reaemhling 
that  of  the  Deity,  Tnay  be  attained. — The  Veddnta  and  the 
Upa/niahada  invariably  represent  God  to  be  unconnected 
ivith  the  carea  of  the  world,  He  being  '  like  one  asleep ;' 
but  the  Briihmos  stoutly  maintain  that  He  ia  eterncMy 
awake  and  ever  watchful,  and  ia  vnceaaantly  assigning 
to  His  creatures  their  reapective  purpoaea,  and  that  by 
His  '  inscrutable  providence  all  things  are  tending  to  ulti- 
mate and  universal  welfare.' — The  Brahmos  maintain  that 
the  worship  of  God  consists  in  the  contemplation  of  His 
moral  and  natural  attributes,  and  in  the  obedience  of  His 
laws,  which  includes  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  but  the  practice 
of  virtue  forms  no  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Vedantists, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  it  atanda  ao  far  in  the 
way  of  salvation  that,  even  when  the  knowledge  of  Ood  is 
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acquired,  the  devotee  cannot  obtain  emancipation  tiU  the 
effect  of  Hie  works  iswom  ovi;  'for  the  arrow  which  has 
been  shot  completes  its  flight,  nor  falls  to  the  ground  till 
its  speed  is  spent,  and  the  potter's  wheel,  once  set  in 
motion,  whirls  till  the  velocity  communicated  to  it  is 
exhausted.' — ^The  Yedantists  require  a  total  renv/aciation 
and  forgetfvlnees  of  the  world  as  imperatively  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  liberation ;  '  liberation,'  says  the  text, 
4s  to  be  obtained  only  by  divine  wisdom,  which  cannot 
exist  in  the  mind  without  wholly  extinguishing  all  con- 
sciousness of  outward  things  by  meditation  on  the  one 
Bruhmu.'    But  the  Br&hmos  object  to  such  sacrifice  and 
apathy,  and  strongly  maintain  that  a  life  of  activity  is  a 
lif^  of  godliness. — The  Veddnta  declares  the  laws  of  God 
to  be  immutable  and  unbending:  obey  them  faithfully  and 
they  carry  their  own  reward  with  them ;  disobey  them  and 
you  suffer — not  from  the  satisfaction  of  the  Deity  in  one 
case,  or  His  dissatisfaction  in  the  other,  but  from  the  system 
of  government  He  has  been  pleased  to  establish.    This  is 
also  admitted  by  the  Brahmos ;  but,  they  add,  that  evil 
deeds  may  nevertheless  be  expiated  by  repentarice  and 
an  earnest  endeavour  to  avoid  tra/nsgressions,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  Ved&ntic  doctrine  that  crimes  can  only  be 
cancelled  by  good  works,  on  the  principle  on  which  debts 
are  cancelled  by  obligations. — ^The  Bridimos  direct  that 
the  appetites  and  passions  be  held  in  control  and  iiie 
better  class  of  affections  be  exercised ;  while  the  Veddnia 
maintains  that  they  should  all  be  annihilated  and  extirpated 
by  those  who  wish  for  liberation. — ^Finally,  the  Brahmos 
maintain  that  Ood  created  the  world  out  of  nothing ; 
while  the  Yedantists  as  stoutly  assert  that  '  nothing  can 
come  out  of  nothing,'  and  that  the  world  is  therefore  only 
an  illusory  modification  of  spirit,  educed  by  Mayd,  which 
is  itself  unreal 

The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Brahmos,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Yedantists,  may  therefore  be  thus  summed 
up  :  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Euler  pos- 
sessed of  superlative  and  infinite  attributes.    They  believe 
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that  He  is  altogether  distinct  from  other  existences,  and 
not  essentially  the  same  with  any  of  them.    They  believe 
that  no  knowledge,  however  vast,  no  rectitude,  however 
great,  can  transfonn  a  human  being  into  sameness  with 
the  Deity,  though  it  may  elevate  him  to  a  felicity  resem- 
bling that  6i  the  Creator.     They  recognise  Him  in  the 
light  of  a  provident  father,  ever  watchful,  and  so  regulating 
the  whole  creation  by  inscrutable  means  as  to  make  every- 
thing lead  to  ultimate  and  universal  welfare.     They  believe 
in  a  moral  government  of  the  universe,  in  which  obedience 
is  knowledge,    virtue,  and  happiness,  and  disobedience 
ignorance,  vice,  and  misery;   and  they  assert  that  the 
worship  of  God  consists  in  this  obedience,  which  includes 
the  practice  of  active  virtues.    The  actions  of  life,  they 
state,  are  compensated  by  a  designed  adjustment  of  rewards 
and  punishments ;  but  repentance,  they  still  contend,  is 
useful  as  an  expiation  of  crime.    And  they  regard  life  as  a 
state  of  progression,  in  which  advance  is  to  be  made  only 
by  purifying  our  passions  and  inclinations,  to  which  end 
directions  are  carefully  laid  down. 

This  short  summary,  if  we  have  herein  represented  the 
belief  of  the  Brahmos  aright,  comprises,  we  believe,  the 
sum-total  of  their  departure  from  the  faith  of  the  Vedantists, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  by  this  deviation,  they  have 
materially  improved  the  old  creed.  Young  Bengal  has 
fully  vindicated  both  his  common-sense  and  judgment  by 
the  modifications  he  has  adopted,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
secondary  importance  that  all  those  modifications  are  not 
orthodox.  Most  of  the  new  ideas  have  been  borrowed 
from  other  religions,  or  educed  from  the  innate  conscious- 
ness of  human  nature ;  and  the  Brdbmos  courageously 
assert  that  it  is  so.  The  only  question  that  really  arises  is» 
whether  the  religion  thus  manufactured  is  superior  to 
Christianity,  which  is  offered  to  the  people  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. But  this  does  not  come  into  practical  considera- 
tion, owing  to  the  progress  of  Christian  conversion  in  the 
country  having,  up  to  this  time,  been  very  poor.  India 
does  not  promise  to  be  Christianized  in  a  huny ;  it  is  to  be 
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feared  that  she  will  never  be  wholly  or  extensively  Chris- 
tianized. The  single  point  for  decision,  therefore,  is, 
whether  Briihmoism  does  not  offer  to  the  people  a  better 
religion  than  those  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed. Yedantism,  pv/re  et  maple,  is  too  difficult  and 
metaphysical  to  answer  the  wants  of  the  rising  generation ; 
Pour&nism  is  too  absurd  to  satisfy  them ;  nor  can  they  now 
go  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Sankitas.  For  the  really 
educated  minority  theism,  as  they  understand  it,  has 
answered,  and  may  continue  to  answer.  But  for  the  mass 
some  general  religion  is  absolutely  necessary;  and,  if 
Br&hmoism  supplies  that  want,  it  will  have  achieved  a 
great  good,  greater  than  any  that  has  been  attempted  since 
the  days  of  Chaitanya. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

HINDU  WOMEN;  THEIR  CONDITION  AND  CHARACTER. — ^PART  L 

The  women  of  India  fonn  a  more  interesting  theme  of 
inquiry  even  than  Young  Bengal  and  the  P^rsees,  par- 
ticularly as  much  is  not  known  of  them  at  present  to  the 
outside  world,  from  the  general  unwillingness  of  the 
natives  to  speak  on  the  subject  According  to  the  customs 
of  the  country,  women  are  never  spoken  of  in  company ; 
and  for  a  stranger  to  ask  about  them  is  accounted  either 
as  a  mark  of  ignorance  of  the  national  manners,  or  a  wilful 
infringement  of  them.  The  research  of  Europeans  has, 
nevertheless,  been  very  persistent,  and  one  thing  at  least 
is  now  clearly  understood,  that  the  chief  feature  of  female 
life  in  India  is  the  cultivation  of  the  domestic  virtues,  to 
which  all  the  laws  and  lawgivers  of  the  ancient  world,  in- 
cluding the  Bible  itself,  attached  the  greatest  importance. 
We  shall  endeavour,  in  this  and  the  following  chapter,  to 
give  a  sketch  of  the  inner  life  of  the  ladies  of  Bengal,  of 
whom  we  know  best ;  but  our  remarks  will  not  on  that 
account  be  the  less  applicable  to  the  ladies  of  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula,  as  their  general  condition  and  character 
scarcely  differ  from  those  of  their  sisters  of  Bengal 

On  the  condition  of  unmarried  females  there  is  not 
much  to  say,  as  that  condition  embraces  a  period  of 
ten  years  only,  reckoned  from  the  earliest  days  of  infancy, 
within  which  interval  most  of  them  are  married,  or,  as  the 
expression  goes,  are  disposed  of.  The  birth  of  a  female 
child  is  for  the  most  part  an  undesired  event  in  a  native 
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family ;  but  they  err  who  assert  that  female  children  are 
branded  as  sources  of  regret,  and  are  never  smiled  upon 
till  they  have  been  given  away  in  marriage.  If  the 
Shfistitui  have  considered  it  of  importance  to  regulate 
nicely  the  estimation  in  which  the  children  of  different 
sexes  should  be  held,  if  the  position  of  women  in  the 
country  makes  even  the  fondest  father  wish  at  heart  that 
his  girl  had  been  a  boy,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  sex  of  a  child  is  a  perpetual  torment  to  its  parents ; 
nor  is  it  true  that  a  female  infant  is  slighted  more  pointedly 
in  India  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  So  far  as 
children  are  concerned,  all  the  world  over  there  seems  to 
be  only  one  feeling  on  the  subject,  namely,  that  boys  are 
preferred  to  girls ;  but  not  even  in  India  has  superstition 
or  custom  so  far  triumphed  over  nature  as  to  make  a  child 
anything  but  dear  unto  its  parents,  irrespective  of  its  sex. 
The  redemption  of  a  Hindu  in  after  life  depends,  accord- 
ing to  his  religion,  on  the  lives  of  his  children ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  the  male  child  of  a  daughter  has  the  same 
privilege  as  its  own  sons.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that 
the  daughter  should  be  slighted  solely  for  her  sex. 

The  children  are  earlier  separated  in  India  than  in 
most  other  countries.  At  seven  or  eight  years  no  boy  will 
put  up  with  the  impropriety  of  having  a  girl  for  his  play- 
fellow ;  and  girls  often  cease  to  mingle  in  the  society  oi 
boys  even  in  the  nursery,  if  they  can  pick  up  frieuds  of 
their  own  sex.  How  far  the  old  remark  that  sisters  love 
their  brothers  better  than  they  love  each  other  is  connect, 
we  know  not ;  but  in  India  sisters  seem  to  prefer  each 
-other's  company  to  that  of  their  brothers.  This  is  partly, 
if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  dissimilarity  of  training 
marked  out  for  the  sexes  even  at  that  age.  Boys  go  to 
school  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  or  are  set  to  those 
pursuits  at  home.  But  the  Hindu  does  not  care  so  much 
for  the  culture  of  the  female  mind,  and  girls  are  suffered 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  All  the  mental  training  im- 
parted to  them  consists  of  the  lectures  they  receive  from 
their  mothers,  which  embrace  a  variety  of  subjects,  inclu- 
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sive  of  religion.  Tlie  principles  of  propriety  and  decorum 
are  in  particular  instilled  into  their  youthful  minds  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  glimpses  of  their  future  destiny 
communicated  to  them.  All  this  information  is  given 
orally ;  but  it  is  repeated  so  often  that  no  part  of  it  fails 
to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind ;  and  thus  the 
girl  learns  eveiything  that  the  mother  knows,  both  singing, 
as  it  were,  the  same  old  song. 

The  sports  and  pastimes  of  girls  are  as  dissimilar  to 
those  of  boys  as  is  their  intellectual  training.  Now  and 
then,  indeed,  they  are  found  indulging  in  amusements 
common  to  both  sexes.  Swifb  as  so  many  Atalantas,  girls 
are  occasionally  seen  chasing  each  other^  oftener  still, 
playing  hide-and-seek  with  bandaged  eyes,  and  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  boys.  But  these  impetuous  diversions 
are  not  legitimately  their  own.  Those  that  belong  to  them 
especially  are  of  a  more  sedentary  character,  and  are  also 
more  ingenious ;  and  their  toys — for  the  most  part  repre- 
senting men,  women,  and  children — engross  all  their 
attention.  The  boys — mischievous  as  they  are  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  naturally  prone  to  play  pranks — get  out 
of  the  nursery  as  soon  as  they  are  allowed  the  freedom. 
But  the  girls  are  ever  fond  of  nestling  under  the  mother's 
wings  at  home ;  and,  like  their  education,  their  amusements 
also  are  of  an  indoor  character.  They  are  not  wanting 
in  the  playful  gaiety  of  childhood,  but  there  is  not  much 
active  energy  in  them,  and  no  self-reliance.  The 
daughter's  elbow  leans  ever  on  the  mother's  breast. 
Mothers  necessarily  retain  over  their  daughters  the 
greatest  authority — much  greater  than  what  they  retain 
over  their  sons. 

Bodily  exercises  for  female  children  there  are  none. 
Even  the  exercises  of  Hindu  boys  are  tame  as  compared 
with  the  gymnastics  of  other  nations ;  and  as  for  women, 
they  have  no  active  exercises  at  all.  But  they  are  early 
taught  to  be  useful,  that  in  their  husband's  family  they 
may  not  be  jeered  at  as  unprofitable  bargains ;  and  the 
exertions  thus  called  forth  answer  the  purposes  of  health 
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sufficiently  welL     Dancing,  riding,  and  singing  are  ob- 
jected to  as  improper  accomplishments ;  but  sweeping  the 
house,  cleaning  the  utensils  of  the  family,  and  even  assist- 
ing at  cookery,  are  taught  them  as  a  part  of  the  necessary 
training  for  fulfilling  the  duties  they  are  bound  to ;  and 
the  healthiness  of  the  employments  makes  ample  amends 
for  their  meanness.    In  the  Rdradyana  we  read  that  Sitd, 
though  the  daughter  of  a  king,  swept  the  house  ;  in  doing 
which,  she  was  accustomed  to  lift  with  one  hand  the  bow 
that  Janaka  had  received   from  Siva,  which  made   the 
king  determine  not  to  give  away  his  daughter  to  any  one 
who  could  not  bend  the  bow.    This  is  precisely  the  case 
to  this  moment;  and  the  labour  thus  imposed  preserves  the 
children  frijm  becoming  entirely  useless  and  indolent,  and 
gives  full  exercise  even  to  the  stronfrest,  improving  both 
appearance  and  health.     Pale  cheeks  and  a  languid  aspect 
are  rare  among  women  in  India,  while  active  habits  and 
alertness  of  mind  are  quite  common  with  them.     Clean- 
limbed and  agile,  a  girl  of  ten  years  may  be  seen  daily 
discharging  duties   without  fatigue  which  would  almost 
require  a  labourer  to  get  through ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  discharge  of  these  callings  goes  far  to  accomplish 
those  ends  which  are  elsewhere  sought  to  be  secured  by 
backboards  and  dancing. 

In  India  every  member  of  society  marries.  The  mar- 
riage state  is  considered  essential,  as  well  to  one's  personal 
usefulness  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Nothing 
is  more  urgent  in  a  young  man  than  to  seek  out  a  wife ; 
and  celibacy  is  considered  so  disreputable  that  it  is  almost 
unknown.  As  for  women,  they  must  marry.  It  is  a  dis- 
grace if  one  cannot  find  a  husband — not  only  to  herself, 
but  to  her  family.  Daughters  growing  old  under  the 
paternal  roof  are  nowhere  to  be  seen,  except  among  the 
Kulin  Br&hmans,  who  have  not  the  same  facilities  of 
marrying  them  away  as  the  rest  of  the  community.  To 
be  subservient  to  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  men  is  re- 
cognised as  the  only  aim  and  end  of  female  existence. 
Women  can  have  no  aspirations  beyond  conjugal  happi- 
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ness :  aod  it  is  believed  impossible  that  a  virgin  state  can 
be  one  of  innocence.  Solicitude  is  therefore  early  felt  for 
the  marriage  of  girls,  and  arrangements  are  made  about  it 
at  a  time  when  in  other  countries  parents  barely  think  of 
putting  them  to  school 

As  in  Homei*  ^e  ^^ad  Achilles  declaring  that  his  father 
Peleus  would  mate  him   with  a  bride^  so  in  India  the 
marriage  of  children  is  left  entirely  with  their  parents,  and 
when  parents   are   dead,  with  grandfathers,  brothers,  or 
guardians,  the  parties  to  be  united  having  no  vote  in  the 
matter.    The  business  part  of  the  affair  is  generally  con- 
ducted by  professional  matchmakers,  who  are  well  versed 
in  Hindu  genealogy,  and  are  often  intrusted  with  the  whole 
work,  from  carrying  the  first  proposals  of  the  union  to 
arranging  the  final  adjustment  of  the  marriage  settlements, 
parents  concerning  themselves  only  with  the  more  delicate 
duty  of  picking  and  choosing.     Formerly  these  match- 
makers were  men ;  but  of  late  women  have  embraced  the 
profession,  and  from  the  privilege  they  enjoy  of  having 
access  to  the  zendnd  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  more 
successful  in  their  business  than  their  male  competitors. 
As  to  selecting  and  rejecting,  parents  generally  discharge 
the  duty  conscientiously  enough,  and  it  were  uncharitable 
to  suspect  otherwise.    We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
considerations  usually  weighed  and  resolved  by  them  are 
those  best  calculated  to  insure  the  growth  of  connubial 
happiness  and  love ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly quite  as  large  a  proportion   of*  well-matched 
couples  in  India  as  anywhere  else.    In  Europe,  the  husband 
and  wife  study  each  other's  temper,  incliuations,  and  turn 
of  mind  before  they  are  married ;  this  gives  the  parties  a 
freedom  of  choice.     But,  alas  for  such  freedom !     Level's' 
eyes  are  proverbially  blind.    They  see  not  objects  in  their 
real  light.    They  marry,  and  marriage  dissipates  the  false 
brilliancy  that  had  dazzled  their  discretion.    Too  much  of 
good  had  been  seen  before,  but  reality  now  disappoints 
expectation,  and  the  disappointment  is  great.    For  lovers 
to  choose  is,  therefore,  but  a  fallacious  privilege ;  and  to  it. 
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we  fear,  is  to  be  attributed  the  extensive  uuhappiness  ' 
resulting  from  European  marriages.  To  mitigate  the  evil. 
Dr.  Johnson  suggested  that  all  marriages  should  be  made 
by  the  lord-chancellor,  upon  the  only  considerations  of 
character  and  circumstances.  This  is  exactly  the  course 
followed  in  India,  where  the  lord-chancellors  of  families- 
are  intrusted  with  the  matter,  with  absolute  and  final 
powers.  Much  time  and  trouble  are  saved  by  the  process, 
and  all  the  advantages  foreseen  by  the  learned  doctor  ar& 
secured.  There  is  no  elopement,  no  throwing  away  one's 
self  on  a  dolt  or  a  villain,  no  losing  of  hearts  for  a  plume 
or  a  ribbon,  no  paying — as  Lady  Blessington  so  caustically 
observes — for  a  month  of  honey  with  a  life  full  of  vinegar. 
The  parents  choose,  and  not  the  children ;  and,  being  free 
from  the  heat  and  folly  of  youth,  they  generally  choose 
weU.  At  all  events,  all  women,  homely  or  handsome,  are 
provided  for.  An  English  maiden,  versed  in  literature  and 
the  arts,  often  does  not  get  a  market  at  all ;  but  the  most 
ignorant  Hindu  girl  never  has  to  wait  beyond  her  time. 
And  as  for  love,  *  Marry  first,  and  love  will  come  after,'  is 
the  motto,  and,  to  the  best  cf  our  belief,  it  does  come 
after  in  most  cases.  No  two  persons  connected  by  the  ties 
of  ordinary  friendship  can  live  constantly  together  for  many  ' 
years  without  feeling  for  each  other  more  kindliness  than 
they  commenced  with ;  and  when  two  of  different  sexes  do 
so,  the  result  must  be  stronger  while  alike. 

As  to  the  observation  of  the  Abb6  Dubois,  that  to  marry 
or  to  buy  a  wife  are  synonymous  in  India,  we  can  only  say 
that  he  should  have  known  better  if  he  meant  that  as  a 
general  remark.  Undoubtedly  cases  do  occur  in  which 
there  is  great  inequality  of  age  between  the  parties  con- 
nected together,  or  in  which,  except  the  wealth  of  the 
husband's  family,  there  is  no  other  consideration  to  prefer 
him.  But  in  what  part  of  the  world  does  this  not  happen  ? 
Generally,  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  bridegroom 
are  examined  with  particular  care,  on  one  side,  and  also 
the  state  of  his  health  and  his  prospects  in  life ;  and  the 
beauty,  address,  manners,  and  disposition  of  the  bride  are 
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as  particularly  inquired  after  on  the  other— these  being 
her  chief  accomplishments  in  a  country  where  she  is  with- 
held from  knowledge.  In  some  cases  the  increase  of  family 
distinction  and  worldly  importance  is  also  consulted  on 
both  sides.  What  then  ?  How  does  that  reflect  against 
the  arrangement  so  lung  as  the  primary  considerations 
referred  to  are  not  neglected  ?  Money  matters  are  perhaps 
in  many  cases  largely  discussed ;  but  that  is  a  good 
custom.  In  this  age  of  practical  living,  people  cannot  live 
on  air ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  inquiries  should  be  made 
before  marriage  whether  the  man  marrying  has  a  house  to 
keep  his  wife  in,  and  means  to  feed  her.  The  abbd  says 
that  he  has  never  seen  two  Hindu  marriages  that  really 
united  the  hearts  of  the  parties  closely.  No,  not  at  the 
time  surely,  for  then  they  are  children ;  but  we  shall 
undertake  to  cite  three  instances  of  happy  matches  among 
the  Hindus  for  every  two  any  person,  in  support  of  the 
abba's  assertion,  will  point  out  to  us  among  Europeans. 
"We  are  prepared  to  admit  that  Hindu  husbands  do  fre- 
quently prove  heartless  truants ;  but  certainly  not  more 
so  than  husbands  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
Husbands  closely  united  to  their  wives  are  scarce,  we  fear, 
all  over  the  world,  even  for  all  the  love-passages  that 
precede  marriage  in  many  countries. 

The  real  evil  in  Hindu  marriages  consists  rather  in  the 
sufferance  of  polygamy.  According  to  the  more  ancient 
practice  of  the  country,  a  second  wife  was  only  taken  when 
the  first  had  been  found  barren  or  had  proved  frail.  But, 
in  imitation  of  the  Mahomedans,  a  plurality  of  wives  has 
since  been  regarded  by  the  Hindus  rather  as  a  luxury  for 
all  who  can  afford  it,  than  as  a  provision  only  for  the  few 
whose  first  wives  were  ill-chosen.  Like  all  luxuries,  how- 
ever, it  is  far  from  being  really  enviable.  A  man  must  have 
an  extraordinary  share  of  patience  indeed,  to  be  able  to 
live  with  more  than  one  wife  in  peace.  The  poor  never 
think  of  it.  Though  the  wish  for  children  is,  for  obvious 
reasons,  stronger  with  them  than  with  rich  people,  they 
cheerfully  stick  to  their  barren  consorts  in  preference  to 
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embarking  on  an  adventure  so  pregnant  with  troubles. 
One  only  class  there  is  in  Hindu  society  that  systemati- 
cally keeps  up  the  practice,  and  to  it  it  is  a  source  of 
gain.  In  ordinary  cases  it  is  the  husband  that  furnishes 
food  and  raiment  to  his  wife,  and  shields  her  from 
distress ;  but  in  the  extraordinary  cases  to  which  we  refer 
the  rule  is  reversed.  The  Kulin  Br&hmans  are  regular 
diners-out,  and  to  find  lodging  and  entertainment  wherever 
they  go,  and  feed  all  the  year  round  at  the  expense  of 
others,  they  marry  as  many  wives  as  they  can  get,  and 
on  account  of  the  supposed  sanctity  of  their  order  get 
as  many  as  they  will  take.  This  freedom  to  do  evil  is  of 
recent  acquisition.  There  was  a  time  when  a  Br&hman 
could  marry  his  daughter  as  he  liked,  and  so  long  as  it 
was  a  Brdhman  she  was  married  to,  there  was  nothing 
to  say  against  the  union.  But  now  times  are  changed. 
Since  the  days  of  BuMl  Sen,  of  Gour,  the  Bi4hmans  have 
been  divided  into  sections,  and,  marriages  beiug  regulated 
accordingly,  the  range  of  selection  has  become  circum- 
scribed, which  causes  the  difficulty  of  getting  good 
matches  without  prejudice  to  the  genealogy  of  their 
respective  classes. 

Of  the  nuptial  ceremonies  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
speak  in  detail  The  Hindus  consider  them  to  be  very 
significant  and  interesting,  but  in  reality  the  rites  are,  for 
the  most  part,  eminently  childish,  and  none  of  them  im- 
presses any  deep  sense  of  the  sacred  engagements  that  are 
confirmed.  The  marriage  processions,  it  is  well  known, 
are  very  sumptuous,  even  when  the  parties  united  are  poor ; 
but  what  follows  is  altogether  very  inane  and  uninstruc- 
tive.  The  bride's  first  introduction  into  her  husband's 
family  is  a  more  characteristic  event,  and  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  on  that  account.  On  the  return  of  the  bride- 
groom with  his  wife,  all  the  members  of  the  house — men, 
women,  and  children — turn  out  in  a  delirium  of  joy  to 
receive  them,  and  some  puerile  rites  and  observances  over, 
the  seniors  give  them  presents  and  their  benedictions,  and 
all  by  turns  uncover  the  face  of  the  stranger,  the  men  of 
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the  family  now  gazing  on  it  for  the  first  time  and  the  last. 
This  over,  seclusion  and  emptiness  follow.  Under  her 
husband's  roof  it  is  not  genteel  for  a  new  married  wife  to  be 
boisterous  in  the  amusements  of  her  age,  and,  though 
she  is  not  separated  from  intercourse  with  other  children 
of  the  family,  she  often  finds  the  abode  comfortless,  for  all 
the  afiectionate  greetings  of  sisters-in-law  and  other  play- 
mates. Though  she  had  been  repeatedly  spoken  to  on  the 
subject  from  her  childhood,  by  her  mother  and  other 
female  friends  at  home,  yet,  having  never  practically 
known  it  till  now,  her  imprisonment  chafes  her  little  mind 
and  makes  her  weep ;  and  her  tears  sometimes  secure  her 
more  liberty,  or  she  is  sent  back  to  the  house  of  her 
parents  for  the  time. 

The  wife  occupies  an  important  position  in  her  husband's 
household,  though  she  plays  but  a  subordinate  part  in  it 
to  begin  with.  A  young  woman  generally  has  no  influence, 
except  it  be  over  her  husband.  She  is  looked  upon  as  a 
minor  by  the  rest  of  the  family,  even  after  the  law  has 
ceased  to  regard  her  as  such ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  has 
all  the  external  tokens  of  respect  paid  to  her :  and  when 
in  time  she  becomes  the  mistress  of  the  family,  she  makes 
the  most  important  figure  in  the  group,  is  the  prime  mover 
of  every  great  event  within  the  domestic  circle,  and  has 
the  highest  and  most  honourable  station  in  it.  Of  every- 
thing within  doors  she  is  the  uncontrolled  despot.  Her 
voice  is  final ;  her  order  not  to  be  set  aside.  The  servants 
of  the  zendnd  are  all  under  her  control;  she  allots  to 
every  one  his  peculiar  task ;  and  the  internal  regulations 
of  the  family  are  all  laid  down  by  her.  Even  the  worst  of 
husbands  has  a  complete  confidence  in  her  management, 
and  never  interferes  with  her  arrangements ;  nor  could  he 
if  he  would,  unless  he  could  be  the  housekeeper  and  the 
cook  himself,  which  would  make  him  quite  as  ridiculous 
as  assuming  the  sdree  and  bangles  of  his  wife  :  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  more  affectionate  reliance  and  trust 
than  a  good  husband  feels  in  the  care  and  superintendence 
of  his  wife. 
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Generally,  she  does  not  attain  this  pre-eminence  in  her 
youth ;  it  is  not  a  mere  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  beauty. 
Women  are  married  in  India  long  before  their  reason  and 
understanding  have  arrived  at  maturity,  and  the  wife 
begins  to  burst  into  beauty  in  her  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
year ;  but  her  influence  over  the  household  at  that  age  ia 
very  inconsiderable.  A  young  wife  is  generally  an  unim- 
portant member  of  it  She  acquires  some  consequence 
when  she  gives  birth  to  an  heir ;  but  even  then  it  is  not 
considered  graceful  in  her  to  be  seen  in  her  husband's 
company.  Her  influence  over  him  is  not  attained  till  a 
long  time  after :  but,  if  attained  late,  it  abides  long ;  and 
when  youth  and  sprightliness  have  both  worn  away,  the- 
mistress  of  the  family  still  retains  her  full  power.  The 
homage  she  was  habituated  to  receive  in  the  maturity  of 
her  womanhood,  is  never  withdrawn  from  her  in  her  age. 
Even  the  most  beautiful  new  importation  into  the  zendmA 
never  supersedes  in  authority,  however  she  may  in  affec- 
tion, the  first  wife  when  her  features  are  deformed  with 
wrinkles;  and  the  old  mother-in-law  not  only  exercise* 
her  legitimate  power,  but  is  even  suffered  to  tyrannise  over 
the  wives  of  her  children,  long  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  and  the  decay  of  her  wisdom. 

But  this  patriarchal  pre-eminence  within  the  domestic 
circle  is  not  always  an  easy  burthen.  In  itself,  it  is  very 
vexatious ;  and  the  absence  of  a  cultivated  mind  depriving 
the  Hindu  wife  of  one  great  source  of  serenity,  makes  it 
much  more  annoying  than  it  would  otherwise  probably 
have  been.  The  title  of  a  housewife,  however,  is  a  distinc- 
tion too  highly  coveted  by  her  to  grudge  any  labour  ta 
deserve  it ;  and,  however  unpleasant  the  work  may  be^  she 
always  does  her  best  to  discharge  it.  At  times,  indeed^  the 
reponsibility  presses  too  heavily  on  her,  and  she  feels  that 
she  is  more  grievously  freighted  than  she  can  bear ;  but  she, 
nevertheless,  always  goes  through  her  toil  with  hearty  good- 
will. The  domestic  work  in  India  includes  the  charge  of 
children,  which  Hindu  mothers  do  not  consider  to  be  suffi- 
ciently performed  by  placing  them  in  the  custody  of  nurses^ 
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In  fact,  the  fashion  of  keeping  nurses  after  the  European 
model  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  yet  entered  the  zendnd  ; 
and  the  nursery  is  not  only  superintended  but  almost 
exclusively  managed  by  the  mother,  even  in  the  richest 
families.  Of  course  the  children  are  suckled  by  her^  for 
she  cannot  endure  that  another  woman  should  have  even 
a  pretext  to  dispute  the  quality  of  mother  with  her,  and 
many  doubt  if  the  character  and  temperament  of  the  nurse 
are  not  imbibed  with  her  milk  by  the  child.  Her  animal 
love  for  her  children  is  so  great,  that  we  were  almost  about 
to  say  it  compensates,  if  that  could  be,  for  her  intellectual 
insufficiency  to  model  the  growth  of  the  ductile  mind.  If 
maternal  tuition  be  nonsense,  we  must  not  attribute  that 
to  indifference,  but  to  ignorance,  for  nowhere  is  maternal 
love  more  strong,  or  maternal  care  more  assiduous,  than  in 
India. 

St.  Paul  tells  us  that  to  guide  the  house  is  the  chief 
duty  of  a  married  woman ;  and  we  doubt  if  in  any  part  of 
the  world  the  apostle's  injunction  is  more  strictly  observed 
than  in  India.  Nay,  we  fear  that  Hindu  women  push 
compliance  with  the  requisition  to  an  extreme  extent, 
neglecting  if  not  injuring  themselves  in  guiding  the  house, 
degrading  themselves  to  drudges  in  their  anxiety  to  be 
good  housewives.  They  rise  early  in  the  morning,  long 
before  the  sun,  and  yet  their  work  is  never  over  when  he 
goes  down  to  his  rest.  The  employment  of  the  poorer 
classes  includes  the  preparation  of  fuel  from  cow-dung, 
fetching  water  from  the  rivers  and  tanks  for  all  domestic 
purposes,  and  going  to  market ;  and  their  leisure-hours  are 
employed  in  spinning  cotton,  which  is  certainly  not  an 
^exemption  from  labour.  It  affords  many  families  their 
means  of  living,  and  occupation  to  all ;  and  is  an  ample 
^substitute  for  the  arts  of  knitting  and  sewing,  which  are 
not  practised  among  them.  Many  females  of  the  lower 
orders  are  also  to  be  seen  labouring  from  day  to  day  along 
•and  in  company  with  men,  in  occupations  which  are  un- 
feminine  and  toilsome.  In  the  country  they  are  employed 
in  cultivating  the  fields,  and  in  carrying  their  produce  to 
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fairs  and  markets ;  in  towns  and  cities  some  may  be  seen 
pounding  brick-dust,  others  carrying  bricks  on  their  heads 
where  building  is  going  on,  others  pounding  rice.  These 
services  require  much  endurance  and  labour,  and  expose 
those  who  are  thus  employed  to  bad  company  and  tempta- 
tions. 

The  rich,  of  course,  have  no  such  work  to  perform.  In 
the  different  grades  of  society^  the  duties  of  the  female  sex 
in  India  very  considerably  differ ;  more  so,  certainly,  than 
in  countries  further  advanced  in  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment. In  India  a  difference  in  outward  circumstances 
places  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  situations  very  dissimilar, 
large  means  doing  for  some  what  a  general  refinement  has 
not  yet  achieved  for  all.  No  rich  man's  wife  is  ever  em- 
ployed in  fet^^hing  water,  or  in  drying  cow-dung;  even 
spinning,  which  in  Greece  was  in  primitive  ages  not  dis- 
dained by  queens  and  princesses,  is  not  in  fashion  among 
those  in  easy  state ;  and  pounding  rice  and  brick-dust  are^ 
of  course,  out  of  the  question.  And  yet,  though  spared 
from  servUe  labour,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  they  are 
exempted  from  active  exertion.  The  minor  details  of 
family  management,  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  women — 
high  or  low — give  them  much  to  do ;  and,  in  those  families 
where  the  women  are  few  in  number,  and  where  the 
operations  of  the  kitchen  have  not  yet  been  transferred  to 
servants,  they  may  even  be  said  to  be  oppressive.  The 
men  think  lightly  of  them,  as  all  may  who  are  not  required 
to  drudge  themselves ;  but  we  doubt  if  they  would  retain 
such  indifference  long  had  they  to  work  instead  of  their 
wives.  It  is  notorious  that  men  form  the  larger  share  of 
the  unemployed  population  of  India^  not  women. 

A  proper  discharge  of  her  multifarious  duties  hardly 
leaves  a  Hindu  wife  any  time  to  waste ;  and  hence  idle 
lives  and  luxurious  habits  are  rather  uncommon  within  the 
zemjimd.  The  rich,  having  servants  to  assist  them,  have 
indeed  more  leisure  than  the  poor ;  and,  being  shut  out 
from  all  intellectual  applications  and  grave  studies,  their 
employment  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  sometimes  somewhat 
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frivolous  and  trifling,  and  not  always  in  due  subordination 
to  domestic  usefulness.  But  this  frivolity  seldom  has- 
opportunities  of  being  long  indulged^  and  rarely  settles 
down  into  a  pernicious  failing. 

To  dress  and  show  Hindu  women  do  allot  a  portion  of 
their  time.  The  pliilosopher  was  right  who  defined  woman 
to  be '  an  animal  fond  of  dress.'  But  the  time  thus  set 
apart  is  very  short  indeed  compared  with  what  European 
ladies  devote  to  the  work.  The  toilette  of  a  Hindu  wife  is 
very  simple;  and  her  art  seldom  aspires  to  improve  on 
nature.  As  she  neither  expects  compliments  nor  admirers, 
not  to  appear  slovenly  is  her  only  ambition.  She  combs 
her  hair  and  adorns  her  person :  what  woman  does  not  ? 
In  India  long  hair  is  highly  esteemed ;  in  the  language  of 
the  Scriptures,  *  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  ta 
her ;'  and  cutting  off  the  hair  is  a  disgrace  and  a  punishment 
for  incorrect  behaviour.  The  wife  naturally  takes  a  delight 
in  braiding  her  dark  tresses ;  but  powders  and  pomatums 
are  unknown,  and  she  studiously  avoids  ringlets  and  curls. 
The  body  also  receives  some  attention,  but  does  not  require 
much,  being  naturally  very  smooth  and  glossy.  Hindu 
women  wear  no  stays,  and  they  do  not  paint  their  cheeks 
or  their  eyebrows.  Eouge  is  unknown,  and  the  soormd  is 
not  used  by  respectable  females.  Painting  the  feet  red  is 
the  only  painting  of  the  person  in  fashion  in  respectable 
circles.  Nor  do  they  usually  load  themselves  with  orna- 
ments, as  has  been  asserted  by  many  writers.  Except  on 
occasions  of  festivity,  when  every  woman  naturally  enough 
vies  to  outdo  others  in  ostentation  and  splendour,  orna- 
ments are  not  much  worn,  though  the  honour  of  having 
many  ornaments  is  generally  very  much  coveted  by  all,, 
perhaps  in  some  cases  from  the  ulterior  motives  of  securing 
an  independence.  For  the  most  part  these  ornaments  are 
very  clumsy,  and  much  too  jingling  and  glittering  for 
grown-up  ladies.  They  might  be  tolerated  in  children,  but 
are  too  flimsy  even  for  women.  They  are,  however,  not 
the  less  precious  for  that.  Not  seldom  each  fair  wearer 
bears  on  her  graceful  neck  and  arms  half  her  lord's  wealth,. 
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sometimes  more;  and,  on  festive  occasions,  when  many 
«uch  are  met  together,  it  may  be  mentioned,  without  much 
exaggeration,  that  an  emperor's  ransom  is  displayed  among 
them. 

The  raiment  of  Hindu  women  consists  of  one  entire  piece 
of  cloth,  uncut  and  unsewed,  which  is  wound  round  the 
body  in  a  manner  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  it,  including 
the  head.    Though  much  more  convenient  than  the  dress 
of  European  ladies,  and  far  better  adapted  to  the  climate, 
and  to  the  menial  service  they  have  to  perform,  we  cannot 
help  condenmiug  it  on  the  score  of  decency,  as  it  hardly 
conceals  the  symmetry  of  the  body,  and,  where  thin  muslins 
•are  in  fashion,  scarcely  serves  as  a  covering  at  alL  If  inter- 
mixtiure  with  society  had  been  permitted  to  the  women,  we 
are  certain  that  this  dress  would  not  have  survived  long,  for 
no  man  would  have  agreed  to  his  wife,  clothed  according  to 
the  fashion  now  prevalent  in  the  ^erz^ruf,  appearing  in  public 
among  strangers;  nor  would  the  women,  who  have  generally 
a  nice  and  accurate  sense  of  propriety,  have  adhered  to  it 
even  if  he  had  allowed  them.     In  those  provinces  where 
women  have  more  liberty  than  in  Bengal,  the  pyjdrtid  and 
the  pyrdhdn  of  the  Mahomedans  have  long  displaced  the 
Hindu  sdree ;  and  the  peishwdz  also,  most  nearly  resem- 
bling the  robe  of  Englishwomen,  has  come  into  use  among 
certain  classes,  though  it  has  not  been  generally  adopted 
by  all.    The  improvement  in  Bengal  as  yet  has  been  less 
considerable.     Such  as  it  is,  it  is  for  the  most  pait  confined 
to  the  Brdhmo  ladies,  who  wear  jdmda  or  shirts,  and  short 
trousers  under  their  sdrees.    But  the  other  classes  have 
not  accepted  these  refinements  to  any  great  extent,  and  the 
simple  robe  of  a  bygone  age  continues,  the  modesty  of  the 
women    contrasting    strangely    with    their    often    semi- 
transparent  drapery.    Nor  do  Hindu  women  wear  any  sort 
of  shoes,  slippers,  or  sandals  to  protect  their  feet.     If  the 
laws  of  India  did  not  insist  on  seclusion  from  the  outset, 
as  some  have  held,  still  seclusion  has  been  the  fashion 
among  the  rich  from  the  earliest  times,  and  hence  there 
has  been  no  improvement  for  ages  in  dress. 
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The  conversation  of  Hindu  women  is  for  the  most  part 
inane  and  frivolous,  which  affords  a  correct  proof  of  the 
emptiness  of  their  minds.  Men  in  the  country  never  con- 
verse with  women  on  subjects  of  importance.  The  husband, 
when  talking  to  his  wife,  carefully  avoids  every  discourse 
that  might  require  the  exercise  of  reason.  He  discusses 
with  her  domestic  matters  only,  such  as  about  the  merits 
of  the  cookery,  or  the  cleanliness  of  the  house^  or  her  orna- 
ments, or  her  dress.  But  every  question  that  requires  a 
cultivated  mind  to  appreciate  he  carefully  and  habitually 
eschews.  A  supine  vacuity  of  thought  is  the  necessary 
result.  Petty  anecdotes  of  the  neighbourhood,  local  gossip, 
scandal — the  idler's  theme  all  over  the  world — are  what 
women  for  the  most  part  interchange  with  each  other.  In 
their  absence,  nonsense  supplies  them  a  never- failing  stock, 
always  welcome,  because  never  requiring  effort  or  the 
exercise  of  intelligence.  And  every  to-morrow  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  to-day. 

Of  exclusive  indoor  amusements  Hindu  women  have  but 
few.  For  girls  there  are  plenty  of  diversions,  but  those  for 
grown-up  girls  are  scarce ;  and  when  they  have  no  house- 
hold drudgery  to  perform — as  happens  frequently  with 
the  ladits  of  rich  families,  and  likewise  with  all  in  those 
families  where  there  are  many  widows  to  divide  the 
domestic  toil  between  them — time  hangs  heavy  on  their 
hands,  and  they  are  obliged  to  create  enjoyments  to 
diversify  the  listlessness  of  their  lives.  The  prejudices  of 
the  country,  however,  do  not  exclude  them  fix)m  witnessing 
in  secrecy  the  public  amusements  held  at  the  time  of  the 
great  festivals  in  the  houses  of  all  who  can  afford  them. 
These,  indeed,  are  often  of  a  character  more  deserving  to 
be  reprobated  and  condemned  than  honoured  with  the 
presence,  screened  though  it  be,  of  women.  Many  of  the 
amusements  are  indelicate,  and  are  utterly  unfit  to  be 
witnessed  by  them ;  but,  so  long  as  they  are  screened,  the 
tone  and  sentiment  of  society  prevent  them  not  from  doing 
so.  The  most  considerate  parent  sees  no  risk  in  suffering 
his  daughter  to  prostitute  her  ears  by  hearing  what  she 
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ought  not  to  listen  to;  the  most  jealous  husband  thinks  not 
of  recalling  his  wife  from  an  entertainment  which  insults 
her  ears  with  language  and  sentiments  of  a  tendency  un- 
disguisedly  pernicious.  That  there  is  much  of  mirth,  wit, 
or  pathos  in  these  revelries  we  will  not  be  bold  enough  to 
assert.  But  that  there  is  not  a  small  tincture  of  indelicacy 
in  them  is  a  truth  which  none  who  has  known  them  will 
deny. 

Against  the  other  indoor  amusements  of  India  we  have 
nothing  to  advance,  except  that  they  are  frivolous,  and  are 
often  pursued  to  excess — especially  the  playing  at  cards 
and  similar  diversions — by  those  women  of  rich  families 
who  have  not  much  work  to  perform.  An  excessive  fond- 
ness for  such  pastimes  soon  degenerates  into  a  habit,  and 
then,  wherein  does  it  differ  from  gambling  ?  Of  late, 
carpet-work  has  come  into  fashion  with  the  d/HeUaydt^  and 
is  very  much  prized  ;  and,  besides  it,  there  are  superstitious 
rites  and  ceremonies  to  perform  which  take  up  much  time. 
These  observances  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  puerile,  and 
have  for  their  object  the  future  happiness  of  the  performer. 
Some  of  them  promise  to  render  a  woman  a  mother,  and 
not  a  few  are  intended  to  propitiate  the  blessings  of  heaven 
on  her  husband  and  her  children.  For  unmarried  girls 
also  there  are  rites  to  perform  whereby  to  secure  comely 
and  indulgent  husbands ;  but  there  are  none  for  widows, 
who  are  only  not  excluded  from  making  gifts  to  Brdh- 
mans. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

HINDU  WOMEN;    THEIR  CONDITION  AND  CHARACTER. 

PART  n. 

The  social  restraints  over  the  female  sex  in  India  appear 
to  have  been  very  anciently  forged :  they  are  at  all  events 
not  of  recent  manufacture,  as  some  authorities  would 
make  out.  In  the  house  of  a  Hindu  the  apartments  of 
women  were  alwacys  distinct  from  those  set  aside  for  men ; 
and  they  were  never  easily  accessible  to  strangers,  the 
door  never  communicating  directly  with  the  street  We 
also  read  that  it  was  always  a  part  of  the  moral  breeding 
of  a  woman  not  to  converse  with  any  but  her  kinsmen ; 
•even  lovers  talked  by  proxy :  and  to  live  retired  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  apartment  was  always  regarded  as  a 
virtue.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  rules  were  not  very 
rigidly  enforced  before  the  time  of  the  Mahomedans ;  but 
they  existed,  and  their  existence  implies  that  a  free  inter- 
•course  with  men  was  not  the  fashion  at  any  time.  The 
barbarities  perpetrated  by  the  Mahomedans  enforced  the 
rivets  now  worn  by  the  women ;  but  they  were  ready  to 
be  put  on  from  a  long  anterior  date. 

At  this  moment  all  Hindu  dwellings,  great  and  small, 
are  invariably  divided  into  two  sets  of  apartments,  one  for 
the  men,  and  the  other  for  the  women,  the  latter  being  for 
the  most  part  much  less  convenient  than  the  other,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  air  and  light.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  the  female  apartments  are  small  grated  windows 
and  lofty  walls,  and  their  not  being  approachable  except 
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through  a  labyrinth.  This  is  sacred  ground.  Within  this 
retirement,  and  entirely  separated  from  the  men,  live  the 
females  of  India.  They  never  come  out  into  the  male 
quarters,  nor  ever  leave  their  own,  except  when  invited  to 
the  houses  of  relations  on  festive  or  other  occasions,  when 
they  proceed  thither  in  close-covered  pdlkia,  lest  they 
should  be  seen  by  strangers.  They  have,  therefore,  never 
any  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  natural  curiosity  to  look 
about  them,  beyond  what  the  sliding-doors  of  the  pdlki 
slightly  parted  afford  on  such  occasions ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  gleaned  by  these  casual  peepings  into 
the  streets  furnish  many  a  subject  of  earnest  discussion  in 
the  zeTidrid  for  months,  so  ignorant  are  its  inmates  of  the 
world.  In  the  metropolitan  cities  the  use  of  carriages  by 
females  has  now  become  frequent,  and  everywhere  the 
railways  are  largely  availed  of ;  but,  as  a  rule,  seclusion  is 
stiU  the  order  of  the  day,  and  it  is  all  the  more  rigid  in 
proportion  to  respectability  and  wealth. 

Nor  are  the  women  debarred  only  from  intercourse  with 
strangers ;  they  ceumot  freely  associate  even  with  all  the 
men  of  the  family.  Walls  shut  them  out  from  the  world  • 
the  rules  of  propriety  again  shut  them  out  from  many 
whom  walls  do  not  exclude  from  their  ken  and  knowledge. 
From  every  person  of  superior  rank  in  the  family  they  turn 
aside  their  faces  and  cover  them ;  and  this  is  as  well  a  mark 
of  respect  as  of  modesty.  The  wife  cannot  even  accost  her 
own  husband  in  the  presence  of  others,  nor  he  notice  her. 
A  man  makes  himself  ridiculous  if  he  speaks  to  his  wife 
affectionately  before  a  third  person ;  and  the  wife  is  con- 
sidered shameless  who  responds  to  such  familiarity.  Custom 
and  strange  ideas  of  propriety  require  them  to  feign  a 
coldness  and  reserve  which  in  reality  of  course  do  not  exist 
Nay,  young  married  people  cannot  even  see  each  other  as 
often  as  they  might  wish  to  do  so.  They  are  only  brought 
together  at  night,  and  parted  again  in  the  morning,  as  if 
their  union  were  altogether  a  clandestine  one.  The  only 
male  relatives  in  her  husband's  family  whom  the  Hindu 
wife  can  notice  openly  and  at  all  times  are  her  husband'a 
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younger  brothers,  and  all  children.  Intimacy  with  any 
other  is  infallibly  set  down  as  criminal,  and  platonic  attach- 
ments are  neither  formed  nor  understood. 

From  moving  in  society  Hindu  women  are,  as  a  body, 
especially  interdicted ;  and  this  interdiction  is  an  indis- 
criminatingly  strict  one.  Even  with  the  friends  of  the 
family  they  are  forbidden  to  communicate ;  nay,  it  is  held 
indelicate  on  the  part  of  those  friends  to  inquire  about 
them,  except  in  general  terms.  In  all  but  the  nearest 
relatives  it  is  an  afTront  to  ask  about  the  health  of  the 
members  of  the  zendruL  *  Are  all  of  the  house  well  V  is 
the  utmost  an  old  friend  can  venture  to  inquire,  and  from 
any  but  a  very  old  friend  even  this  question  would  sound 
strange.  Customs  so  rigid  are  scarcely  defensible ;  but  we 
decidedly  approve  that  Hindu  women  are  regular  *  keepers 
at  home/  for  to  them  that  is  the  gorgon-shield  of  Pallas,  to 
change  foes  into  stone.  Under  the  present  state  of  Hindu 
society  female  delicacy  and  reserve  could  not  but  suflfer  by 
outdoor  excursions.  No  woman  in  any  country  was  ever 
rendered  a  better  wife  or  mother  from  gadding  habits,  and 
those  who  are  suffered  to  wander  about  from  house  to 
house,  in  India — a  liberty  which  many  widows  enjoy — do 
not  by  their  conduct  advance  much  the  cause  of  such 
freedom.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  *  not  only 
idle,  but  tattlers  also,  and  busybodies,  speaking  things 
which  they  ought  not;'  and  they  wander  hither  and  thither 
only  to  foment  many  an  unnecessary  quarrel  by  their  un- 
called-for interference. 

The  women  of  the  lower  classes  are  not  secluded.  They, 
like  individuals  of  their  station  in  other  countries,  go  abroad 
when  and  where  they  please,  and  are  veiled  or  unveiled  as 
suits  their  own  wishes;  and  they  mix  in  all  the  busy 
scenes  of  life,  pursuing  almost  every  species  of  labour  and 
employment  promiscuously  with  men.  In  large  numbers 
they  attend  all  the  public  festivals,  often  forming  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  throng ;  and  they  go  to  visit  idols 
at  distant  shrines,  executing  their  journeys  in  company 
with  men.    They  are  also  to   be  seen  every  morning, 
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throughoat  the  year,  performing  their  ablutions  in  the 
sacred  streams  publicly  and  promiscuously  with  men ;  and 
in  these  ablutions  the  widows  of  the  upper  classes  take  part, 
though  they  endeavour  to  keep  themselves  distinct  from 
the  lower  classes  as  much  as  is  practicable.  This  river- 
bathing  by  females  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  customs 
that  we  know  of,  and  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
the  sensitive  Hindu  look  upon  it  with  indifference.  The 
female  bathers  of  the  upper  classes  never  enter  into  mutual 
communication  with  the  men ;  any  effort  to  draw  them  into 
convei'sation  would  be  regarded  and  resented  as  an  ii^ult ; 
they  cannot  even  be  saluted,  or  any  notice;  taken  of  them^ 
without  a  breach  of  ordinary  politeness.  The  lustrations 
are  at  the  same  time  performed  with  great  modesty,  the 
women  bathing  completely  dressed,  and-  never .  looking 
about  them  in  any  direction.  For  all  that,  however,  coming 
out  of  the  river  in  wet  drapery,  which,  adhering  ! to.  the 
body  closely,  gives  to  it  all  the  appearance  of  perfect 
nakedness,  savours  too  much  of  indelicacy  for'  us  not  to 
notice  it ;  and  the  changing  of  garments  also,  though  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  address,  often  exposes  the  body 
beyond  what  even  the  rules  of  Indian  decorum  would 
justify.  •....;:' 

In  all  countries  marriage  draws  a  broad  line  of  demarca- 
tion separating  the  female  sex  into  two  classes;  but  in 
India  that  line  is  lost  in  the  one  laid  down  by  nature  to 
part  off  grown-up  girls  from  mere  children.  Widowhood 
marks  a  wider  line  of  discrimination  in  the  country, 
dividing  the  mass  of  the  sex  into  two  classes  having  duties 
and  trials  of  very  dissimilar  character.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  examine  the  widow's  life  and  responsibility 
apart  from  the  condition  of  married  women. 

Bad  as  the  lot  of  the  married  woman  in  India  may  be, 
it  is  the  happiest  condition  that  can  befall  her,  and  is 
always  reckoned  in  the  light  of  a  reward  for  virtue.  The 
women  themselves  admit  no  blessedness  to  be  greater  than 
dying  in  the  married  state.  The  very  name  of  widow  is  a 
reproach ;  and  when  women  quarrel  with  one  another,  and 
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when  their  mutnal  hatred  becomes  deadly^  they  can  conceive 
no  greater  abuse  than  wishing  each  other  to  siurvive  their 
husbands.  Widows,  however  young,  are  excluded  from  all 
scenes  of  gaiety  and  all  ceremonies  of  rejoicing.  Their 
^pearance  at  marriages  is  never  solicited,  and,  where  on 
account  of  their  near  relationship  they  do  appear,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  connected  with  them.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
wear  ornaments.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  the  wife  strips  off  all  her  jewels  and  renounces 
them  for  ever,  often  selling  them  at  once  and  converting 
the  property  into  cash.  Nor  are  widows  permitted  to 
dress  themselves  in  coloured  clothing,  or  in  any  robe  which 
is  not  absolutely  white.  Every  emblem  or  privilege  of  matri- 
mony is  at  once  withdrawn  from  them ;  to  appear  slovenly 
becomes  meritorious ;  and  they  are  bound  to  keep  frequent 
fasts,  that  the  cravings  of  the  flesh  might  be  subdued.  From 
these  fasts  neither  age  nor  infirmity  can  exempt  them — 
nay,  not  even  illness,  except  when  it  is  very  serious.  *  Let 
the  widow  emaciate  her  body  by  living  on  roots,  fruits, 
and  flowers,'  says  Menu ;  '  let  her  not  even  pronounce  the 
name  of  another  man  after  her  lord  is  deceased ;  let  her 
continue  till  death  forgiving  injuries^  performing  harsh 
duties,  avoiding  sensual  pleasures,  and  practising  virtue.' 
All  this  is  actually  done,  or  attempted  to  be  done,  with  the 
greatest  self-denial.  The  law  has  sanctioned  the  remarriage 
of  widows,  but  very  few  of  the  sufferers  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege,  in  most  cases  because  it  grates  against 
their  ideas  of  modesty. 

The  number  of  widows  among  the  Hindus  is  very  great. 
In  many  families  the  widows  considerably  outnumber  the 
married  women.  As  old  widowers  are  constantly  re- 
marrying, and  as  the  girls  they  many  seldom  exceed  the 
tender  age  of  ten,  the  cause  of  this  is  certainly  not  difficult 
to  understand.  An  old  husband  of  fifty  has  but  small 
chance  of  surviving  a  girl  of  ten  or  eleven  years ;  and 
among  Kulin  Br^mans  one  such  Methuselah  has  often  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  little  wives.    Hence,  not  unfrequently, 
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girls  find  themselves  in  the  most  miserable  condition  before 
they  have  become  women^  and  even  such  are  most  averse 
to  remarry.  The  prejudices  of  the  country  do  not  permit 
the  idea  being  entertained,  though  the  law  has  sanctioned 
it ;  and  the  misery  within  the  family  circle  is  necessarily 
great. 

In  those  families  in  which  widows  a:bound,  the  labour  of 
female  domestic  servants  is  almost  entirely  dispensed  with. 
The  idea  of  employing  widows  so  as  to  make  their  labour 
cover  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  naturally  suggests  itseK 
to  those  who  are  burdened  with  their  charge.  Except  in 
rich  families,  where  their  stridhun,  or  inalienable  personal 
property,  often  amounts  to  a  little  independence,  continual 
work  is  invariably  exacted  from  them.  They  draw  water 
from  the  wells,  or  seek  it  at  a  distance  from  tanks  and 
rivers,  cook  the  family  dinners,  and  sweep  the  house 
clean;  and  in  such  families  married  women  are,  for  the 
most  part,  free  from  severe  toil  and  servitude.  But  it 
often  happens  that  a  widow  burdens  her  relatives  not 
only  with  herself,  but  with  a  numerous  oflfspring.  Young 
wives  become  young  mothers,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
there  are  often  four  or  five  children  to  support.  How- 
ever much  the  widow  might  wish  to  evince  her  gratitude 
by  toil,  it  is  not  in  her  power,  when  so  weighted,  to  devote 
herself  entirely  to  the  family  drudgery. 

Domestic  irregularity  cannot  altogether  fail  in  a  country 
where  the  number  of  widows  is  so  great,  and  where  the 
youths  generally  are  not  well  trained.  But,  as  the  Abb^ 
Dubois  observes,  Hindu  women  are  *  naturally  chaste;' 
and  it  is,  we  believe,  to  this  circumstance  that  we  should 
attribute  the  fact  that  the  violation  of  honour  is  much  rarer 
among  them  than,  from  the  state  of  the  case,  might  be  in- 
ferred. Notwithstanding  that  even  young  widows  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  remarry,  the  disorders  engendered  by  their  absti- 
nence are  far  from  being  frequent.  Perhaps  the  severity 
of  their  condition,  the  weakening  influence  of  their  diet, 
the  reserve  in  which  they  are  brought  up,  their  great 
distance  from  the  contagion  of  evil  examples,  their  entire 
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seclusion  from  men  except  of  the  family,  and  the  vigilance 
and  attention  with  which  their  behaviour  is  constantly 
watched,  smother  that  propensity  for  indulgence  so  natural 
to  the  animal  frame.  Be  that  as  it  may,  though  the  causes 
are  inexplicable,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  and  we  dwell 
upon  it  particularly  because  many  ill-infonned  writers  have 
imsparingly  traduced  the  Hindu  female  character,  and  an 
ill-judging  public  has  accepted  their  philippics  in  preference 
to  the  less  startling  testimony  of  truth. 

When  we  say  that  depravity  of  life  is  uncommon  among 
Hindu  widows,  we  of  course  mean  to  assert  that  among 
married  .women  it  is  yet  moi*e  scarce.  A  faithful  wife,  in 
the  extravagant  language  of  the  Shdstras,  is  enjoined  to 
look  with  disdain  even  on  the  most  beautiful  among  the 
gods,  as  contrasted  with  her  wedded  lord ;  and,  verily,  for 
the  most  part,  conjugal  attachment  on  the  side  of  the  wife 
is  as  exemplary  in  India  as  the  text  requires  it.  Though 
their  religion  does  not  and  cannot  teach  them  the  full 
enormity  of  the  crime,  still  the  lines  of  severance  between 
the  sexes  are  so  rigidly  drawn,  and  the  infamy  and  shame 
which  attach  to  an  erring  wife  are  so  great,  that  they  are 
quite  sufficient  by  themselves  to  preserve  Hindu  women 
in  the  path  of  rectitude.  That  transgressions  against 
chastity  nevertheless  do  occur,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny. 
Where  married  women  are  concerned  it  chiefly  happens  in 
the  families  of  Kulin  Brdhmans,  whose  wives  are  often 
married  only  in  name,  or  visited  at  distant  intervals  of 
time,  which  necessarily  induces  them  to  dishonour  their 
beds.  *  A  wife  is  a  benefice  obliging  to  residence,*  as  the 
clerg3anan's  lady  so  correctly  held  it;  and  of  course,  wives- 
in  all  countries  entertain  the  same  notions  of  their  privileges. 
If  walls  and  strict  customs  protect  them  from  temptations 
in  some  countries,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  impreg- 
nable barricades.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  lapse  from  virtue 
in  India  is  more  frequent  among  widows  than  among 
married  women,  principally  because  the  former  are  ex- 
posed to  greater  temptation.  Destitution,  also,  leads  many 
of  them  astray,. who,  having  nobody  to  shield  them,  and 
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l)emg  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  livelihood,  often  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  virtue ;  and  the  impossibility  of  con- 
cealing the  consequences  of  their  frailty  many  times 
plunges  them  in  greater  crimes  in  attempting  to  conceal 
the  less. 

Altogether  the  condition  of  women  in  India  is  not  a 
very  enviable  one.  If  widows  are  immersed  in  a  lower 
deep  than  married  women,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  depth 
occupied  by  the  latter  is  not  great.  There  are  grades  in 
the  disesteem  in  which  the  different  sections  of  the  sex  are 
held,  but  the  whole  body  participate  in  the  slight  \  not  one 
is  altogether  exempted  from  it.  A  thousand  little  incidents 
prove  this.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  certain  writers 
on  the  fact  of  wives  not  joining  their  husbands  at  dinner. 
But  that  may  be  explained  away  as  a  mere  matter  of 
etiquette,  which  differs  considerably  in  different  countries, 
and  of  which  different  notions  are  entertained  by  different 
individuals ;  and  there  may  be  some  other  criteria  honoured 
by  general  acceptance  among  Europeans  which  are  equally 
inconclusive.  But  the  circumstances  proving  the  slight  are 
many.  The  excellence  of  woman,  unmarried,  married,  or 
widowed,  throughout  the  country — among  great  and  small 
— is  rated  only  by  the  scale  of  servile  fear  and  capacity 
for  endurance  and  toil.  The  best  wife  is  she  who,  with 
superior  diligence,  endures  all  the  hardship  of  servants,  and 
the  best  of  daughters  she  who  perseveringly  learns  all  the 
mysteries  of  pickling  and  preserving,  cooking  and  boiling, 
which  comprise  the  measure  of  female  perfection.  Then 
again,  a  man  acting  in  an  improper  manner  is  twitted  as  a 
woman^  and  a  husband  influenced  by  the  advice  of  his 
wife  is  held  in  much  greater  scorn  than  usuedly  falls  to  the 
lot  of  henpecked  husbands  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  respective  position  of  the  sexes  is  also  very  invidiously 
defined  in  all  the  written  records  of  the  land.  Women 
have  no  ways  pointed  out  to  them  by  which  to  distinguish 
themselves,  or  to  rise  to  eminence;  the  never-ceasing 
occupations  allotted  to  them  being  the  ministering,  daily 
and  hourly,  to  the  comfort  of  husbands  and  children — duties 
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of  very  great  importance,  doubtless,  and  very  delightful  to 
all  well-regulated  minds,  but  quite  disproportionate  to  their 
intellectual  and  moral  caUbre,  to  exercise  which  fully  no 
adequate  provision  is  made.  To  a  woman  her  husband  is 
her  god  on  earth,  and  strict  unmurmuring  obedience  is  the 
worship  she  is  enjoined  to  oflFer  him.  However  infirm  or 
offensive  he  may  be,  whether  a  fool  or  a  rake,  a  drunkard 
or  a  knave,  her  inferiority  changes  not  its  character  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  of  the  case.  If  her  husband  laugh,  she 
must  laugh ;  if  her  husband  weep,  she  must  weep ;  when  he 
speaks  to  her  she  shall  answer  to  please  him,  and  when  he 
speaks  not  she  shall  keep  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  master  and 
be  ready  to  receive  his  commands.  In  everything  she  does 
her  only  aim  must  be  to  delight  him ;  and  if  he  speaks  to 
her  in  a  passion,  or  even  beats  her  unjustly,  she  must 
receive  the  punishment  without  a  murmur,  and  entreat  his 
forgiveness.  To  retort  on  him  for  an  abuse  or  a  blow,  or 
even  to  feel  angry  or  be  sullen  for  either,  is  exceedingly 
heinous ;  nor  has  she  the  privilege  of  complaining  against 
him  left  to  her. 

But  are  all  such  requirements  of  the  Shistras  actually 
conceded  by  the  women  ?  Yes,  indeed,  they  are.  Every 
tyranny  is  unmurmuringly  borne  by  them,  perhaps  because 
they  cannot  help  it,  *  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your 
husbands  as  unto  the  Lord,*  is  a  Christian  precept ;  but  the 
submission  of  a  Hindu  wife  is  of  all  others  its  best  illustra- 
tion, except  that  the  illustration  in  the  case  pushes  to  an 
extreme  even  beyond  the  impressive  direction.  The  obedi- 
ence enjoined  by  the  Apostle  is  not  unlimited  obedience ; 
that  conceded  by  the  Hindu  wife  is.  She  has  not  the 
liberty  to  note  where  obedience  ceases  to  be  a  duty.  Is  it 
then  an  unwilling  submission  that  the  Hindu  wife  renders 
to  her  lord  ?  "No,  Habit  has  now  made  that  natural 
which  at  first  was,  and  must  have  been,  constrained.  Ser- 
vile homage,  she  has  been  taught,  is  her  duty,  and  she 
renders  it  with  cheerfulness.  Perhaps  one  of  the  causes  of 
this  unmurmuring  obsequiousness  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
circumstances  of  her  condition.    Her  husband  is  her  only 
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prop  in  the  world ;  she  is  attached  to  him  for  life  or  death ; 
none  other  of  her  relatives  can  ever  make  up  his  loss ;  the 
•severest  of  husbands  is  better  than  none  at  all;  the 
marriage  state  always  preferable  to  widowhood.  This 
^eatly  contributes  to  make  the  Hindu  wife  smile  so 
sweetly  under  her  burthen. 

All  her  devotion  to  her  husband,  however,  does  not 
^always  soften  down  his  severity.  The  disposition  to 
oppress  is  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  where  society 
is  in  a  degraded  state  it  never  fails  to  manifest  itself. 
Besides  her  personal  charms,  woman  has  nothing  with 
which  to  counteract  this  spirit  of  tyranny,  nothing  where 
-civilisation  and  intellectual  progress  have  not  elevated  her 
above  its  influence.  In  India,  the  strides  of  progress 
have  been  tardy,  and  in  all  the  ties  of  life — conjugal, 
filial,  and  paternal — ^woman  is  frequently  more  or  less 
oppressed.  When  the  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons  happen 
to  be  above  the  general  run  of  the  community,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sex  fails  not  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  happy. 
But  such  cases  are  comparatively  few :  the  misery  of  the 
mass  seldom  receives  much  sympathy. 

And  how  does  woman  repay  this  strictness  ?  We  have 
said  she  is  unmurmuringly  submissive  to  her  lord ;  we 
€hall  add  that  she  is  devotedly  affectionate  to  him. 

'  Her  faith  is  fixed  and  cannot  move, 
She  darkly  feels  him  great  and  wise, 
She  dwells  on  him  with  faithful  eyes, 
*'  I  cannot  understand  :  I  love." ' 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  expression  of  a  widow's 
grief,  those  who  have  observed  the  extent  of  her  violent 
sorrow,  must  know  this  well.  There  are  authors  indeed, 
who,  unable  to  appreciate  the  character  of  these  mournful 
demonstrations,  have  imputed  them  to  affectation  and 
grimace,  not  sorrow,  forgetting  that '  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.'  But  there  is  a 
nationality  in  everything  which  strangers  may  never 
appreciate.    Europeans  find  fault  with  the  heartrending 
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lamentations  of  the  Hindu  widow  as  exceeding  what  real 
afifection  would  urge  to,  and  the  Hindus  consider  the  Euro- 
pean mourning  for  the  dead,  with  all  its  sable  pageantry, 
as  much  too  insufiScient  a  regret  for  the  loved  and  the 
true.  Here  both  judgments  are  alike  in  error.  When  we 
remember  that  the  death  of  her  husband  is  to  the  Hindu 
widow  the  commencement  of  a  long,  unending  chain  of 
afliictions,  we  should  pause  ere  we  accuse  her  of  hypocrisy 
in  her  waiUngs  and  lamentation  for  the  loss. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Hindu  widow  gave  more 
decided,  though  more  barbarous,  proofs  of  the  strength 
of  her  attachment,  when,  holding  all  the  world  in  low 
esteem,  and  anxious  to  partake  with  her  deceased  lord  the 
enjoyments  of  the  blessed,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  burnt 
alive  with  him  rather  than  survive  him.  The  comfortless 
condition  of  her  after-life,  the  vanity  of  winning  high 
renown,  the  almost  coercive  supplications  of  relatives  and 
friends,  no  doubt  had  their  influence  in  conducing  to  this. 
But  they  err  who  conclude  that  Hindu  women  only  made 
a  virtue  of  necessitv  on  all  such  occasions,  for  we  have  the 
clearest  details  of  many  cases  where  conjugal  affection  was 
the  sole  motive  for  the  sacrifice.  Nor  is  India  the  only 
country  where  the  practice  has  been  in  force.  Herodotus 
and  others  mention  that  it  was  known  among  several 
ancient  nations  in  very  early  times,  and  that  among 
many  wives  disputes  often  arose  for  the  honour  of  dying 
with  their  lord.  We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  advocat- 
ing the  Suttee.  Even  where  the  immolation  was  not  an 
act  of  murder  on  the  part  of  those  who  induced  or  forced 
the  bereaved  wife  to  the  sacrifice,  even  where  it  was  a 
voluntary  renunciation  of  existence  at  the  shrine  of  love, 
we  cannot  find  for  it  a  better  name  than  suicide.  But 
surely,  surely,  the  burning  of  the  living  with  the  dead  was 
an  undeniable  proof  of  strong  connubial  attachment.  The 
reflection  of  Elphinstone  on  the  subject  is  very  apposite 
and  beautiful.  '  One  is  humiliated  to  think,'  says  he, '  that 
so  feeble  a  being  as  woman  can  be  elevated  by  superstition 
to  a  self-devotion  not  surpassed  by  the  noblest  examples 
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of  patriots  and  martyrs.'  But  it  was  not  superstition  that 
only,  or  mainly,  elevated  her :  in  no  country  has  the  love 
of  the  Hindu  woman  for  her  husband  ever  been  equalled. 

Nor  does  that  one  affection  entirely  absorb  the  feelings 
of  her  heart.  Her  attachment  for  her  children  is  also  pro- 
verbially inordinate,  though,  she  being!  unskilled  in  letters 
and  untrained  for  discipline,  her  partiality  for  them  is  often 
productive  of  much  eviL  Not  well  understanding  in  what 
consists  the  welfare  of  her  child,  and  being  yet  anxious  to 
promote  its  happiness,  the  mother  often  materially  inter- 
feres with  its  proper  training,  and  fondles  it  when  it 
should  be  chastised ;  but  the  affection,  though  many  times 
injurious,  is  not  the  less  true.  '  A  wife  and  a  mother,'  said 
the  pious  Francesca  Eomana, '  when  called  upon,  must  quit 
her  God  at  the  altar,  and  find  Him  in  her  household  affairs ;" 
and  woman  in  India  practises  according  to  that  beautiful 
motto  every  day  of  her  life. 

Her  love  for  the  family  generally  is  also  far  from  being^ 
lukewarm.  Native  families  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
fond  of  living  together,  and  many  of  our  readers  have  no 
idea  of  what  affection  generally  exists  between  all  parties 
thus  residing  in  one  house,  and  what  privations  they 
endure  to  comfort  and  please  each  other.  The  women,  to 
whom  everything  sweet  and  beautiful  naturally  belongs,, 
are  of  course  at  the  bottom  of  this  harmony.  Where  they 
are  indifferent,  there  no  harmony  exists.  In  the  chambers 
of  sickness  and  pain  likewise,  in  the  midst  of  anxiety, 
sorrow,  and  disappointment,  the  Hindu  wife,  sister,  and 
daughter  is — what  woman  is  in  all  parts  of  the  world — a 
ministering  angeL  The  laborious  care  and  tenderness  with 
which  she  attends  and  watches  over  her  sick  relatives  has 
never  been  surpassed ;  and  the  tears  of  sympathy  she  sheds 
over  their  sufferings  are  always  as  sincere  as  they  are 
copious.  Her  heart  is  ever  overflowing  with  the  tenderest 
affections ;  and  there  are  no  personal  privations,  no  self- 
devotion  which  she  will  not  unmurmuringly  put  up  with 
to  alleviate  misery.  From  wefdth  to  penury  she  will 
descend  and  complain  not,  from  splendour  to  disgrace  she 
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will  slide  down  with  au  unruffled  brow.  Even  towards 
strangers  the  kindliness  of  her  conduct  stretches  forth  its 
influence,  often  without  reference  to  the  prejudices  of  caste, 
and  always  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  sullen  apathy  of 
the  men. 

Women  in  India  are  affectionate.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  men  are  so  to  the  same  extent.  '  Husbands,  love  your 
wives/  is  a  text  not  in  such  general  acceptance  as  is  that 
which  teaches  wives  to  submit  unto  their  husbands.  A 
husband  in  India  is  said  to  love  his  wife  when  he  is  not 
scandalously  and  notoriously  addicted  to  incontinence; 
that  match  is  pronounced  to  be  excellent  where  the  husband 
is  not  unkind.  Of  many  wives  the  life  is  much  more 
unpleasant ;  and  among  great  people  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  husband  and  wife  to  live  altogether  asunder,  though  on 
the  same  premises,  and  on  the  part  of  the  husband  in 
perfect  imconcern.  If  assumed  coldness  be  common  to  all 
Hindu  lovers^  real  coldness  in  these  cases  amoimts  almost 
to  positive  harshness :  and  yet  all  this  repulsion  has  no 
defence.  The  husband  is  not  indifferent  because  he  thinks 
his  wife  has  misbehaved.  He  knows  her  to  be  true^  fond, 
»and  affectioDate ;  but  the  nature  of  his  amusements  will 
not  allow  him  to  return  her  love.  He  is  indifferent  to  her 
that  he  may  have  better  opportunities  of  gambling  away 
his  hours,  or  of  pleasing  a  mistress.  Perhaps  the  education 
of  women  may  improve  this  state  of  affairs.  It  should 
enable  the  wife  to  render  home  more  agreeable,  and  give  to 
her  native  charms  an  additional  beauty.  Where  she  is 
slighted  only  for  her  simple  heart,  it  may  even  serve  to 
prop  up  her  influence.  But  we  are  not  very  sanguine  that 
such  will  be  the  inevitable  result,  for  the  corruption  of 
habits  among  the  rich  at  this  moment  is  very  great.  The 
-experiment,  however,  deserves  to  be  tried,  since  it  may 
improve  the  husbands  as  well  as  their  wives. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HINDU  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

The  education  of  Hindu  women  has  been  much  talked  of 
since  the  British  conquest  of  India,  or  rather  since  Young 
India  has  been  recognised  and  has  acquired  a  right  to  be 
heard.  But  no  great  advance  in  the  matter  has  yet  been 
made,  though  the  way  for  such  advance  has  been  cleared, 
and  the  commencement  of  active  operations  inaugurated. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  convince  the  people  generally  that 
to  educate  their  females  was  a  good  thing  and  ought  to  be 
attempted ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  now  this  fundamental 
truth  is  fuUy  admitted.  But  the  educated  portion  of  the 
community  have  become  anxious  to  obtain  educated  wives, 
and  that  in  itself  is  a  great  way  gained. 

We  have  shown  in  the  preceding  two  chapters  what  the 
actual  position  of  woman  in  India  is.  The  great  problem 
now  before  us  is  to  improve  it,  if  we  can.  Hinduism,  jmre 
et  simple,  does  not  give  woman  a  distinct  status  or  responsi- 
bility in  life.  *  For  woman  are  no  separate  holy  rites,  fasts, 
and  ceremonies,'  says  Menu ;  '  all  she  has  to  do  is  to 
worship  her  husband,  and  thus  will  she  become  famous  in 
heaven.'  The  law  regards  her  only  as  a  satellite  to  man, 
and  condemns  her  to  a  perpetual  state  of  pupilage  and 
dependence.  '  Whether  a  female  be  a  child,  or  a  young 
woman,  or  old,  she  must  ever  be  dependent,'  says  the  law- 
giver quoted.  *  In  her  childhood  she  must  be  in  subjection 
to  her  parents,  in  her  youth  to  her  husband,  in  her  old  age 
to  her  children.'    Thus  bound  hand  and  foot  in  slavery^ 
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how  was  she  to  be  emancipated  ?  The  female  who  can 
read  and  write  is  branded  as  the  heir  of  misfortunes.  The 
Veds  are  not  even  to  be  heard  by  women.  *  Women/  says 
Menu, '  have  no  business  with  the  texts  of  the  Veda  ;*  and 
from  all  other  sources  of  information  they  are  as  strictly 
shut  out,  the  study  of  letters  being  pronounced  to  be  a  dis- 
qualification for  domestic  usefulness  and  the  unavoidable 
harbinger  of  danger  and  distress.  There  was  no  way  for 
it,  therefore,  but  to  cut  the  gordian-knot,  and  the  knot  has 
at  last  been  cut  through. 

'  Woman,'  say  the  Gentoo  laws,  '  is  never  satisfied  with 
the  gratification  of  her  appetites,  no  more  than  fire  is  satis- 
fied with  burning  fuel,  or  the  main  ocean  with  receiving 
the  rivers.'  Menu  also  says :  '  Women  are  ever  ready  to 
corrupt  men,  whether  wise  or  foolish.  Therefore,  whether 
it  be  a  mother,  or  sister,  or  daughter,  let  no  man  sit  with 
her  alone,  for  the  power  of  lust  is  great,  and  even  the  wise 
may  not  withstand  it.'  In  the  same  strain  says  the  Nit 
Shdstra:  'To  lie,  to  be  impudent,  to  deceive,  to  speak 
bitter  words,  to  be  unclean  and  cruel,  are  all  vices  inherent 
in  woman's  nature ;  and  most  of  all  to  find  fault  with  a 
man  if  her  wishes  be  not  satisfied.'  But  these  abuses 
were  too  outrageous  to  carry  weight.  Instead  of  injuring 
her  with  her  lord  and  master,  they  only  secured  her  his 
sympathy,  as  he  who  had  possession  of  her  heart  had  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  that  her  character  was  belied, 
*  Among  good  castes,'  says  the  Abbd  Dubois,  '  the  Hindu 
females  in  general,  and  married  women  in  particular,  are 
worthy  to  be  set  forth  as  patterns  of  chastity  and  conjugal 
fidelity  to  individuals  of  their  sex  in  more  enlightened 
countries  ;'  and  this  truth  their  husbands,  in  throwing  the 
Shastras  overboard,  were  not  slow  to  discover.  The  amiable 
heart  and  sweet  disposition  were  triumphant ;  and  the  hus- 
band naturally  sought  to  beautify  their  possessor  yet  more 
by  improving  her  mind.  If  there  were  texts  in  the 
Sh^tras  vilifying  her  character  and  condemning  her  educa- 
tion, there  were  others  that  directly  contradicted  them,  and 
these  were  backed  by  extraordinary  instances  of  cleverness 
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which  the  past  history  of  the  country  presented,  which 
stood  out  as  landmarks  to  show  what  the  sex  was  capable 
of.  These  precepts  and  examples,  which  had  both  been 
lost  sight  of  during  the  long  era  of  Mahomedan  thraldom, 
Young  India  now  came  forward  to  revive,  and,  over-riding 
all  objections  to  the  contrary,  accepted  for  his  guidance 
the  example  of  Yagnawalka,  and  deliberately  sat  down, 
each  to  educate  his  own  Maitreyi  according  to  his  bent. 
All  the  education  that  has  yet  been  given  to  women  in  the 
country  has  been  mainly  achieved  in  this  way.  Where  the 
husband  undertakes  the  education  of  his  wife  personally 
he  performs  the  work  fully  and  welL 

Education  by  the  school  system  has  been  tried  simul- 
taneously, but  has  not  answered  to  the  same  extent,  and 
for  very  obvious  reasons  will  not  do  so  for  many  years  to 
<^ome.  There  is  first  the  great  difficulty  of  early  marriages, 
which  cannot  be  so  easily  got  over  as  some  people  imagine. 
The  climate  renders  early  marriages  necessary,  and  this  the 
oommunity  understand  so  well,  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
the  practice  being  soon  abandoned,  for  all  the  agitation  it 
has  given  rise  to.  A  girl  attains  her  puberty  when  twelve 
years  old,  sometimes  even  earlier;  and  the  notions  of 
chastity  entertained  by  the  people  are  so  peculiar,  and  their 
abhorrence  of  elopements  is  so  great,  that  they  consider 
marriage  before  attainment  of  puberty  to  be  indispensable. 
The  marriage  of  his  daughter  is  therefore  the  all-engrossing 
anxiety  of  the  father  during  her  earlier  years,  and  it  over- 
rides any  natural  wish  that  he  may  entertain  to  see  her 
well  educated.  If  she  is  placed  in  school  by  him,  or  taught 
to  read  at  home,  it  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement,  to  be 
given  up  the  moment  a  good  match  is  secured.  Up  to  this 
time  no  girl  of  a  respectable  family  has  been  continued  in 
school  after  having  been  afl&anced. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  wife,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  comes  untaught  from  her  father's  house  to  that  of 
her  husband,  and  it  depends  entirely  on  the  family  arrange- 
ments in  the  latter  whether  she  is  able  or  not  to  continue 
in  it  such  studies  as  she  may  have  commenced.    The 
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father  has  no  further  concern  with  her  education  ;  she  i* 
transferred  body  and  soul  to  her  husband's  family,  and  it 
is  her  husband's  business  to  decide  whether  she  should  get 
on  with  her  studies  or  abandon  them.  Even  when  she 
does  conunence  to  read  in  her  father's  house,  her  progresa 
up  to  the  date  of  her  marriage  is  necessarily  inconsiderable, 
as  the  time  devoted  to  it  can  in  no  instance  exceed  three- 
or  four  years,  within  which  period,  besides  her  books,  sh^ 
has  various  other  things  to  mind,  particularly  the  instruc- 
tions of  Tnaterfamilias  in  regard  to  cooking  and  other 
household  duties,  which  she  considers  much  more  important 
than  book-reading. 

In  her  husband's  house  the  wife^  far  from  being  able  to- 
continue  her  studies,  is  often  obliged  to  abandon  them 
altogether,  that  she  might  be  the  better  able  to  perform  the 
manual  service  that  now  devolves  on  her;  and  if  she 
receives  emy  instruction,  it  is  only  from  her  husband,  after 
her  household  labours  are  terminated.  In  the  more  opulent 
families  she  is  of  course  never  an  actual  drudge,  and  neither 
cooks  for  the  household  nor  sweeps  the  house  clean ;  but 
she  superintends  all  the  work  of  the  zendnd,  the  details 
of  which  are  pretty  heavy ;  and  a  multiplicity  of  little 
cares  drives  out  from  her  mind  both  her  books  and  their 
teachings,  unless  the  husband  wishes  otherwise,  and  he]ps^ 
her  with  such  instruction  as  he  is  able  to  impart 

This  is  safe  work,  but  very  slow ;  and  hence  the  various 
efforts  made  to  introduce  public  tuition  to  expedite  results. 
But  in  these  efforts  the  natives  themselves  have  never 
heartily  co-operated.  All  such  movements  have  originated 
with  Europeans,  and,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  un- 
successful, as  being  unadapted  to  the  country.  In  alluding 
to  these  efforts  the  name  of  Miss  Cooke,  afterwards  Mrs.. 
Wilson,  can  never  be  forgotten.  She  started  the  first 
female  school  in  Calcutta,  in  which  the  women  of  the 
lower  classes  were  educated  for  conversion  to  Cliris- 
tianity.  But  this  necessarily  confined  her  operations;, 
and  disappointment  was  also  felt  that  the  education 
attained  by  the  girls  was  not  anything  very  extraordinary^ 
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At  a  much  later  date  Mr.  Diinkwater  Bethune,  a  legislative 
member  of  the  Grovetnor-General's  Council,  establiahed  a 
school  which  affected  to  invite  the  children  of  the  higher 
classes.  But  the  failure  of  this  was  still  greater ;  it  never 
equalled  the  range  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  nsefdlness,  though  in 
time  it  came  to  be  backed  by  the  vinpri/nuUv/r  of  the 
Oovemment :  and  all  public  schools  similarly  set  up  have 
been  more  or  less  failures  everywhere,  except  in  Bombay, 
where  the  success  obtained  among  all  classes  has  been 
more  encouraging.  Throughout  all  India  the  total  number 
of  schools  at  this  moment  scarcely  exceeds  two  thousand, 
and  the  total  number  of  school-girls  fifty  thousand ;  very 
insignificant  figures  certainly  for  a  country  that  numbers 
a  population  of  about  two  hundred  millions. 

For  the  higher  classes  the  plan  of  zendnd  teaching  has 
been  adopted  everywhere,  and  has  answered  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.    Since  the  mountain  would  not  come  to 
Mahomet,  it  was  wise  on  the  part  of  Mahomet  to  go  to  the 
mountain  and  accomplish  the  miracle;  and  the  zendnd 
missions  conducted  by  female  tutors  already  count  a  large 
number  of  pupils  in  the  metropolitan  towns    all  over 
the  country.     But  the  education  conferred  in  this  way  is 
yet  very  simple  and  elementary.    The  movement  is  only 
valuable  as  a  right  conception  rightly  carried  out ;  but 
in  reality  it  has  achieved  nothing  to  speak  of  up  to  this 
time,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  eventually  it  will. 
One  great  drawback  of  the  scheme  is  that  anything  that 
disturbs  particular  family  arrangements  interferes  with  it 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  very  often  upsets  it 
altogether.    The  progress  thus  made  is  necessarily  not 
very  enduring,  being  easily  wiped  off  and  obliterated. 

How  the  women  of  India  should  be  educated  is  a  very 
important  question,  which  we  should  like  to  see  well 
discussed.  We  do  not  think  the  European  model  the  best 
to  imitata  The  education  of  European  females  is,  as  a 
rule,  too  flimsy  to  be  of  any  real  value,  and,  though  harm- 
less in  its  results  in  the  cold  climates  of  the  north,  would 
make  woman  a  wild  animal  beneath  the  burning  sun  of 
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the  tropics;  and  Young  India  is  tooivide  awake  not  to 
Tindeistand  this.  He  does  not  want  his  wife  to  dance  or 
sing,  or  painty  or  do  the  pretty ;  he  does  not  want  her  to 
sputter  French  or  Italian,  or  English  either.  He  strongly 
urges  that  the  judgment  and  the  understanding  should  be 
well  cultivated^  and  a  practical  education  given  to  her  in 
place  of  what  are  called  'accomplishments.'  In  Indi% 
especially,  women  are  practical  creatures,  helpmates  to 
people  not  in  very  affluent  circumstances,  having  no  occa- 
sion to  move  in  society,  and  show  themselves  or  be  seen^ 
almost  exclusively  employed  during  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  day  in  the  everyday  work  of  life,  for  which  most 
families  cannot  afford  or  find  a  substitute.  This  is  their 
unwavering  destiny,  and  it  is  for  this  destiny  only  that  they 
should  be  primarily  trained.  Home  is  their  only  sphere 
of  usefulness,  and  they  should  be  educated  solely  for  home^ 
so  that  they  might  discharge  their  domestic  duties  faithfully. 
The  accomplishments  of  an  English  miss  will  avail  Hindu 
women  nothing;  carried  out  to  perfection  the  model  is 
certainly  not  worth  much.  '  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee/  is  woman's  peculiar 
lot  in  the  East ;  and  she  should  be  qualified  for  that  con- 
dition well.  The  suitable  instruction  for  Hindu  women 
we  would  therefore  classify  in  the  following  order:  (1) 
moral,  (2)  domestic,  (3)  literary,  (4)  ornamental. 

We  give  precedence  to  a  '  moral '  education  for  girls  for 
many  reasons,  and  principally  because  such  education  has 
been  much  neglected  in  the  training  of  boys.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  it  is  the  intellect  only  that  is  well  cultivated, 
without  particular  reference  to  morality.  This  may  do 
well  enough  for  them,  though  even  in  their  case  it  has  been 
regarded  as  an  error.  But  a  boy  without  a  moral  education 
is  not  necessarily  a  fish  out  of  his  element.  He  may  still 
get  on  well  in  life,  tmd  be  admired,  respected,  and  beloved. 
Though  rude,  immoral,  or  violent,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in 
receiving  admittance  into  society,  being  often  prized  for 
other  parts.  Even  after  he  has  fallen  irrevocably  he  is 
believed  and  aided  when  he  promises  to  grow  better.    But 
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similar  leniency  is  never  extended  to  the  failings  of  a  girl. 
Even  in  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  the  world  the 
repentant  woman  never  regains  her  lost  name  and  rank ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  she  can  never  do  so  in  India.  Man 
holds  her  character  in  higher  estimation  than  his  own,  and 
values  it  accordingly ;  and  hence  the  greater  need  for  her 
being  educated  in  holiness.  It  is  for  this  reason  mainly  that 
the  Hindus  so  strongly  object  to  a  public-school  education 
for  their  daughters.  It  is  true  that  in  such  schools  mere 
children  only  are  collected  and  taught ;  but  they  contend, 
and  correctly,  that  even  girls  of  similar  ages  but  of  different 
characters  cannot  be  brought  into  contact  with  each  other 
without  injury  to  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  those  who 
are  purer-minded  than  the  rest.  A  healthy  moral  educa- 
tion should  therefore  be  the  first  object  held  in  view  both 
by  the  zendmd  teachers  and  in  the  public  schools  for  the 
poorer  classes.  At  present  this  is  attempted  to  be  secured 
by  the  former  only,  and  chiefly  by  Bible-reading.  But 
Bible-reading  to  people  who  have  no  faith  in  its  teachings 
certainly  does  not  afford  what  is  required. 

We  have  assigned  the  next  place  to  *  domestic '  instruc- 
tion, and  who  will  not  admit  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant requirements  of  India?  It  includes  not  merely 
housekeeping,  thrift,  and  cookery,  but  also  the  elementary 
principles  of  hygiene,  and,  what  is  yet  more  important,  the 
training  of  the  heart  for  the  expansion  of  the  domestic 
virtues  and  for  the  endurance  of  domestic  trials.  The 
women  of  India  are  now  household  drudges  merely. 
Educate  them  so  that  they  may  be  steady  wives  and 
mothers,  possessed  of  a  good  methodical  knowledge  of  the 
household  work  devolving  on  them,  and  able  at  the  same 
time  to  carry  the  family  through  all  its  straits  and  difficul- 
ties. Man  in  many  professions  may  dispense  with  a 
practical  capacity  for  these  duties  and  responsibilities ;  but 
not  woman  in  any.  The  poet,  the  artist,  and  the  mathema- 
tician may,  and  do,  leave  business  entirely  out  of  their 
aim ;  but,  in  India  at  least,  it  will  not  do  for  women  to 
imitate  them  in  that  respect.    They  are  household  deities 
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in  every  sense  of  the  word,  having  no  sphere  of  usefulness 
apart  from  their  homes,  and  no  intellectual  elevation,  how- 
ever great,  would  atone  in  them  for  the  want  of  domestic 
aptitude,  aflFections,  and  virtues.  What  is  particularly 
required^  therefore,  is  so  to  improve  their  minds  that  they 
may  be  well  up  to  all  their  domestic  responsibilities.  The 
trials  and  afflictions  of  life  are  constant ;  every  household 
is  daUy  exposed  to  accidents  and  dangers.  It  is  the  wife 
especially  that  must  be  equal  to  these  emergencies,  both 
with  her  affections  and  her  virtues.  Are  the  zendrid 
teachers  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  matter  at  present  ? 
Does  the  educatioif  they  impart  seek  to  be  practical  in  this 
respect  ?  If  not,  it  wiU  not  be  of  much  advantage  to  those 
whom  they  are  anxious  to  benefit. 

The  third  place  has  been  assigned  to  '  literary '  instruc- 
tion, without  which  the  finest  qualities  of  the  heart  cannot 
be  usefully  exercised.  We  value  literary  instruction  for 
many  reasons,  which  we  shall  enumerate,  but  especially 
because  it  would  enable  the  Hindu  mother  to  be  really  of 
service  to  her  children.  We  do  not  wish  to  disqualify  her 
for  her  domestic  duties,  nor  will  education  render  her  unfit 
for  them :  even  the  most  mechanical  and  prosaic  duties  of 
life  are  not  really  incompatible  with  a  cultivated  mind ; 
and  the  cleverest  women  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  every 
part  of  the  world  doing  full  justice  to  them.  Let  the 
Hindu  wife  continue  to  sew,  patch,  and  mend  old  clothes, 
if  the  circumstances  of  her  husband  render  it  necessary 
that  she  should  do  so ;  let  her  prepare  preserves  and  con- 
diments, and  even  cook  for  the  household  if  the  family 
cannot  keep  a  servant :  but,  over  and  above  all  that,  we 
wish  her  to  be  able  to  supply  the  mental  wants  of  her 
children,  as  she  supplies  their  natural  wants,  for  their 
makiug  or  immaking  is  entirely  in  her  hands.  All  children 
are  still  bom  in  Paradise — a  paradise  as  beautiful  as  that 
in  which  Adam  lived — and  are  bom  with  hearts  as  sinless 
and  pure  as  were  those  of  our  first  parents.  What  con- 
verts this  Eden  into  an  unweeded  garden,  but  the  training 
which  the  sinful  communicate  to  the  sinless?    For  the 
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fint  five  or  six  yeais  the  child  is  entiielj  dependent  on  the 
mother ;  and  we  are  anxious  that  that  five  years'  influence 
be  properly  and  fully  utilized.  Nature  has  provided  the 
mother  with  patience,  gentleness,  and  love ;  no  mother  in 
any  part  of  the  world  has  been  more  beneficently  endowed 
in  these  respects  than  the  Hindu  mother.  Educate  her  to 
this  extent  at  least,  that  she  may  be  able  fully  to  discharge 
her  duties  to  those  who  are  wholly  dependent  on  her  in- 
fluence. We  do  not  want  her  to  be  as  well  educated  as 
man.  We  hold  her  sphere  of  life  to  be  distinct  fix>m  his, 
and  we  do  not  want  her  to  run  the  race  with  him,  and 
render  herself  preposterous  and  masculine.  But  we  do 
want  her  to  do  justice  to  her  position ;  we  do  want  her  to 
be  able  to  cultivate  fully  the  rich  waste  of  infancy  around 
her,  which  she  can  hardly  breathe  upon  without  blighting 
or  vivifying ;  we  do  want  her  to  be  an  intelligent  com- 
panion to  her  husband ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  we  also 
want  her  mind  to  be,  for  her  own.sake,  kept  fully  occupied, 
that  it  might  be  fully  happy.  Work  for  all  hours  of  the 
day  is  the  unavoidable  lot  of  humanity ;  with  it  are  wedded 
ease,  comfort,  and  happiness ;  the  mind  that  is  unoccupied 
is  apt  to  roam  where  it, should  not:  and,  to  protect  the 
Hindu  wife  from  these  evils,  should  the  storehouse  of 
knowledge  be  opened  to  her. 

The  'ornamental'  comes  last  in  our  plan  of  education, 
because,  at  this  moment  at  least.  Young  India  does 
not  much  appreciate  it,  all  that  he  wishes  evidently  being 
that  his  wife  should  be  wise,  gentle,  and  steady,  both  as 
wife  and  mother.  On  the  one  hand,  he  does  not  want  her 
to  enter  the  lists  with  men,  either  for  station,  fortune, 
fame,  or  power;  on  the  other,  he  does  not  wish  her 
to  be  all  day  either  over  the  piano,  or  before  the  glascL 
The  mistaken  gallantly  of  men  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  in  Europe  in  this  respect,  which  need  not  be  re- 
peated in  India.  The  condition  of  woman  in  India  is  bad 
enough  already  without  it ;  but,  bad  as  it  is,  we  would 
rather  wish  her  to  continue  in  it,  than  that  she  should  be 
converted  into  a  doU  or  painted  image,  to  receive  the 
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sickly  and  sentimental  devotion  whicli  it  is  the  fashion  in 
Europe  to  render  to  her.  Eescue  her  from  the  personal 
restraints  and  moral  disadvantages  she  labours  under,  free 
her  from  bondage,  raise  her  to  the  sphere  Providence  mani- 
festly intended  for  her;  but  do  not  change  her  into  a 
plaster-cast  ninny. 

The  best  hope  of  female  education  in  India  rests  with 
Young  India,  that  is,  with  the  youths  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  of  this  Young 
India  is  well  aware.  For  some  time  it  was  a  charge  against 
him  that  he  was  indifferent  to  his  womankind.  But  he 
has  long  since  passed  through  the  phases  of  libertinism  and 
B&booism  with  which  he  started,  and  is  now  a  sober  and 
steady  advocate  of  progression  and  reform.  The  age  of 
'home  indifference'  has  gone  by;  he  now  prizes  Ids  house- 
hold deities  as  they  ought  to  be  prized,  though  the  adora- 
tion of  romance  be  not  yet  understood.  What  he  does 
understand  is  the  affection  of  everyday  life ;  and,  to  our 
thinkings  female  education  is,  and  must  be,  greatly 
dependent  on  that.  The  men  have  shown  clearly  that 
they  appreciate  educated  wives ;  and  educated  wives  are 
springing  up  on  all  sides  around  them  to  meet  the  demand. 
We  depend  on  this  demand  more  hopefully  than  upon  ex- 
traneous exertions,  either  of  missionaries  or  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  As  a  general  rule  there  is  still  a  vast  difference 
between  Young  India  and  his  wife,  and  this  difference  has 
to  be  squared  up.  If  the  wish  to  square  it  up,  which  has 
arisen,  continues  unabated  for  a  while,  there  is  much  to 
hope  for,  and  nothing  to  despair  of.  The  progress  as  yet 
has  been  slow,  the  success  very  limited ;  but,  such  as  they 
are,  even  now  there  is  almost  no  family  of  the  respectable 
classes  in  which  the  ladies  do  not  read  and  write  under  the 
superintendence  of  their  nearest  male  relatives.  Home- 
teaching,  we  all  know,  is  the  best  teaching  in  the  world; 
and,  if  Young  India  perseveres  in  imparting  it,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Hindu  woman  should  not,  within  a  few 
decades,  become  in  her  own  secluded  apartment  as  intel- 
ligent a  wife  and  as  useful  a  mother  as  any  in  Christendom* 
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Nor  is  it  the  women  only  who  will  profit  by  this  pro- 
cess. Such  teaching  must  always  act  and  react,  both  on 
tutor  and  pupiL  The  idea  of  being  inferior  to  his  wife  in 
knowledge  is  always  unendurable  to  a  husband ;  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  India  does  not  want  incentives  of  this 
nature  to  stir  up  her  young  men  to  greater  ventures  on  theii 
own  behalt  Of  one  fine  girl  educated  in  Mrs.  Wilson's 
school  at  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Chapman,  in  her  little  volume  on 
Fefmale  EducdtioUf  recoids  that,  on  being  married,  '  she 
contrived  to  obtain  a  promise  from  her  husband  that  she 
should  continue  to  attend  the  school,'  and  that,  eventually, 
'  she  taught  him  to  read.'  The  fitness  of  women  to  teach 
women  and  children  is  unquestionable;  their  influence 
over  their  husbands  is  almost  equally  certain. 


CHAPTEB  XVIIL 


HOME-UFE  IN  BENGAL. 


A  GLANCE  at  the  home-life  of  the  Hindu  will  not  be 
uninteresting,  and  will,  perhaps,  give  us  a  better  idea  of  his 
condition  at  this  moment  than  anything  else.  As  a  rule 
all  over  India  the  inhabitants,  both  rich  and  poor,  live  in 
separate  houses,  each  family  being  private  and  conducting 
its  own  housekeeping.  Leasing  an  entire  house  is  common, 
but  leasing  a  part  of  it  or  a  set  of  apartments  is  exceed- 
ingly rare.  It  is  an  arrangement  not  convenient  to  either 
lessor  or  lessee,  particularly  as  the  women  of  one  family 
may  not  associate  with,  or  be  seen  by,  the  men  of  another. 
But  all  of  the  same  fanuly  generally  live  together. 
Though  there  be  half-a-dozen  brothers,  they  make  it  con- 
venient to  have  one  house  in  common,  if  only  for  cheap- 
ness' sake;  and  this  of  course  converts  the  place  into 
a  rabbit-warren,  over-populous  with  children.  The  accom- 
modation under  such  circumstances  cannot  but  be  con- 
tracted ;  but  to  a  people  fond  of  simple  and  inexpensive 
liviDg  this  hardly  causes  much  inconvenience.  The  Hindu 
takes  it  quietly;  partly  because  of  his  small  means, 
but  more  especially  on  account  of  his  strong  good  sensa 
It  enables  a  poor  family  to  manage  with  only  one  servant 
in  common,  though  rich  famiUes  of  course  have  as  many 
as  they  can  pay  for. 

We  will  conduct  the  reader  to  one  of  these  feunily-housea 
in  Bengal,  the  province  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted; 
and  shall  suppose  the  house  to  belong  to  a  man  of  fortune^ 
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some  time  retiied  from  business.  The  dwellinfp  of  all 
classes  aie  on  one  plan,  but  the  size  and  materials  of  build- 
ing aie  of  oonise  different.  Of  the  poorer  classes  tlie  housea 
are  made  of  mnd  hardened  by  the  snn»  or  of  onbumt 
brick,  while  those  of  the  richer  classes  are  baUt  entirely 
of  burnt  brick,  some  of  them  being  farther  paved  with 
stone.  The  one  before  us  is,  we  shall  suppose,  built  mainlj 
of  brick,  an  immense  pile,  rather  pretty-looking  fjx)m  with- 
out,bnt  having  few  conveniences  for  an  Englishman  within. 
The  first  thing  remarkable  upon  entering  it  is  a  capacious 
compound,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  palatial  verandis,. 
and  on  the  fourth — always  the  north  or  east,  which  are  sacred 
points — ^by  a  splendid  dMl&n^  or  open  halL  This  i^dJA/t^ 
serves  as  a  chapel  for  celebrating  the  annual  festivals  in, 
while  throughout  the  year  it  is  used  as  a  school-room  for 
teaching  the  young  folks  of  the  house  Bengali  You  may 
see  all  t^e  boys  of  the  family,  nimibering  about  ten,  twelve,, 
or  fourteen,  assembled  there  in  the  morning,  squatting  on 
the  floor,  sometimes  allonone  mat,ofteneronasmall  separate 
mat  each,  and  working  on  their  palm  or  plantain  leaves^ 
or  on  paper,  according  to  the  progress  they  may  have 
made^  under  the  superintendence  of  the  old  family 
goiOT(xymohj&^^  who,  like  the  'parish  derk  and  sexton,^ 
is  the  ivtoi/r^  accountant,  and  pedagogue  of  the  house. 
Those  of  the  youngsters  who  attend  the  English  schools 
are  accommodated  in  a  separate  apartment,  furnished  with 
tables  and  chairs^  slates,  pencils,  good  writing-paper,  and 
quills ;  and  an  educated  Young  Bengal  is  generally  to  be 
seen  superintending  their  tuition.  The  time  for  the 
fii»6l&  is  from  morning  to  about  10  a.m.  The  English 
school-room  at  home  breaks  up  at  least  an  hour  earlier,  ta 
enable  the  children  to  get  ready  for  their  schooL 

The  staircase  of  the  house  to  which  the  reader  has  been 
introduced  happens,  we  shall  say,  to  be  a  wooden  one, 
which  is  rather  uncommon  in  a  native  house,  and  is  only 
to  be  found  in  those  recently  built  or  repaired ;  but  it  is 
not  prominently  situated,  and  has  neither  matting  nor 
carpet.    It  leads  up  to  the  verandi,  which  conducts  the 
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visitor  to  the  great  halL  The  furniture  of  the  hall  is  of 
course  the  best  in  the  house,  but  is  altogether  poor.  There 
is  a  grand  display  of  gold  and  crimson  everywhere,  but  the 
whole  is  tawdry  and  inexpensive,  and  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing very  remarkable  in  it  for  grace  or  classical  beauty. 
The  pictures  on  the  walls  are  mere  daubs,  but  the  picture- 
frames  are  gorgeous.  Most  of  the  prints  are  of  Jaggand.ths 
and  emperors ;  scarcely  any  descriptive  of  a  good  scenery 
or  an  expressive  grouping.  Look  at  that  just  above  the 
doorway.  It  is  a  family-portrait  by  a  native  artist.  The 
several  likenesses  are  pretty  accurate,  but  the  air,  attitude, 
and  grouping  are  absolutely  unnatural  Of  course  there  is 
no  mat  or  carpet  on  the  floor,  for  that  is  paved  through^ 
out ;  and  you  see  at  a  glance  that  the  apartment  cannot  be 
used  except  on  state  occasions. 

The  other  rooms  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  naked  aspect, 
except  the  two  little  chambers  on  each  side  of  the  hall, 
which,  as  appendages  of  the  hall,  are  neatly  matted,  and 
furnished  with  several  articles  of  exquisite  workmanship^ 
if  the  visitor  can  but  reconcile  himself  to  the  national  taste 
for  frippery,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  eveiything  about  the 
Bengali,  including  the  ornaments  of  his  wife  and  children. 

Neither  the  hall  nor  the  rooms  attached  to  it  are  for 
daily  use.  But  do  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ben* 
gali  is  necessarily  an  unsocial  fellow,  for  just  the  contrary 
is  absolutely  true.  Bich  and  poor  are  very  fond  of  clubbing 
together,  and  chatting  away  their  hours.  By  the  doorway 
on  the  first  floor  you  will  always  see  either  a  long  bench 
or  a  number  of  wooden  stools,  to  invite  in  passing  acquaint- 
ances to  a  pull  at  the  hookdh,  the  greatest  delight  of  the 
Hindu,  without  reference  to  rank  or  age ;  and  of  course 
there  is  a  large,  capacious  room  for  their  reception  upstairs. 
Here  you  may  frequently  see  a  motley  crowd  of  half-clad 
men  sitting  at  their  ease  on  a  long  Mirzdpore  carpet,  some 
reclining  on  big  pillows,  all  indifferently  but  clamorously 
engaged  in  conversation,  the  dress  of  each  consisting  of  a 
dhoti,  nine  or  ten  cubits  long  and  two  and  a  half  broad, 
and  a  chddv/r,  six  cubits  by  three,  the  latter  of  which  is 
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generally  laid  by  upon  the  nearest  pillow.  A  dignified 
old  age  always  receives  the  greatest  deference;  and  a 
youngster  accosting  an  old  man  in  the  manner  English 
youths  often  accost  their  seniors  —  'How  are  you,  old 
fellow  V  or,  *  Well,  old  boy !' — would  not  be  tolerated  in 
any  company.  In  fact,  it  is  uncourteous  to  address  an  old 
man  without  using  the  word  mohasoy,  or  master,  which  is 
even  constantly  interchanged  by  equals,  who  ask  each 
other  for  commands  when  wishing  to  hear  anything,  and 
never  part  with  each  other  without  respectful  salutations. 
This  courteous  behaviour  is  not  confined  to  the  higher 
classes,  being  observable  also  among  the  humblest  orders ; 
and  even  among  relatives  it  is  disrespectful  to  call  one 
older  than  one's  self  by  name. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  who  the  parties  are  whom  you 
find  met  together  ?    We  shall  try  to  enlighten  you.     That 
round-paunched  Brdhman  there  is  the  Goss^jee,  or  the 
spiritual  guide  of  the  family ;  the  spare  man  at  his  side, 
with  the  badge  of  regeneration  on  his  breast  prominently 
displayed,  is  the  ddlldl,  or  broker ;  the  oily  BAboo  to  the 
right  is  the  master  of  the  house ;  the  one  to  the  left  is  his 
neighbour,  Mechardm  Nundy,  known  tax  and  wide  as  the 
best  hand  at  the  fishing-rod  within  an  area  of  twenty  miles ; 
and  that  yellow-faced,  ogre-eyed  man,  with  a  dirty  rag 
round  his  loins — so  dirty  as  if  there  never  was  a  washer- 
man in  the  country — is  the  great  Ghunto  Kissore  Sarb&d- 
hikdri,  whose  nephew  was  for  several  years  well  known  in 
Calcutta  as  the  '  Begging  Baboo,'  and  whose  grandson  was 
convicted  of  having  stolen  a  book  from  the  Metropolitan 
Circvlati/ng  Library — the  greatest  live  Kulin  in  Bengal ! 
Of  the  crowd  around  these  we  can  give  no  particular  in- 
formation.    It  comprises  omedwdrs,  pimps,  the  Biboo's 
servants  (who,  being  of  the  same  caste,  have  the  privilege 
of  sitting  alongside  of  him),  and  professional  sharpers. 
Some,  you  may  see,  are  chewing  pdn,  others  smoking 
the  hookdh,  several  deeply  engaged  at  chess,  others  merely 
talking  to  each  other — a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke  rising 
over  all,  and  a  confused  hum  of  cheerful  gossip.     This  is  a 
friendly  party.    They  are  all  almost  completely  engrossed 
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in  iheir  several  ways ;  but  you  have  only  to  sneeze  or 
jawB,  and  eveiy  eye  will  be  drawn  to  you  at  once,  and 
every  tongue  will  say, '  May  you  live  long  V 

Do  you  want  to  know  what  the  subjects  of  conversation 
are  ?  Listen,  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  indifference 
with  which  they  are  being  debated.  One  party  is  dis- 
cussing the  great  question  of  *  Taxation  in  India ;'  another, 
*  The  prospects  of  the  natives  under  British  rule ;'  a  thirds 
'  The  probabilities  of  a  new  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many ;'  a  fourth^ '  The  progress  of  Christianity ;'  a  fifth, 
'  The  great  advance  made  by  Bussia  in  Central  Asia ;'  and 
a  sixth, '  The  heresy  and  corruption  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion/ which  is  almost  a  perpetual  theme  of  complaint 
Questions  of  life-and-death  importance  to  the  country  are 
being  discussed  in  a  cold,  callous  manner,  interrupted  by 
puffs  from  the  hookdh  and  moves  on  the  chessboard,  but» 
ordinarily,  with  the  greatest  politeness,  though  in  language 
often  extravagantly  hyperbolical.  The  Gossiinjee  is  never 
addressed  by  any  of  the  Sudras  present  except  as  his 
^  saviour,'  or  his  *  father  and  mother,'  or  as  '  an  incarnation 
of  virtue;*  the  owner  of  the  house  is  always  *  equal  to 
Kama  as  a  benefactor,'  and  '  to  Yudhisthira  in  truthful- 
ness,' and  is,  moreover,  'the  father  and  mother  of  all 
Brdhmans  and  cows ;'  while  the  rest  of  the  party  are  to 
each  other  invariably  'excellent'  and  'illustrious,'  and 
'  possessed  of  glorious  attributes.'  Even  for  his  inferiors 
the  Hindu  of  rank  has  always  a  civil  and  kindly  word ; 
and  he  rarely  allows  himself  to  be  provoked  by  harsh  lan- 
guage or  abuse,  except  in  the  heat  of  a  recriminative  dis- 
cussion. 

Change  the  scene.  In  a  rather  obscure  part  of  the  house> 
just  behind  the  ddlldn,  is  a  fine  long  room,  where  you  will 
see  another  company,  composed  of  some  ten  or  fiftieen 
young  men,  with  the  chUlv/m  and  the  pan  before  them» 
and  some  bottles  in  the  background,  where  perhaps  you 
cannot  see  them.  They  are  all  students  either  of  the  Medi- 
cal or  the  Presidency  College,  or  of  both,  and  are  certainly 
a  very  intelligent  and  genial-looking  set,  carrying  on  their 
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conversation  in  an  unrestrained,  smart,  and  interesting 
manner.  They  have  also  had  lessons  on  the  tvMdw,  and 
can  sing  with  great  spirit.  Do  you  think  the  party  an 
agreeable  one  ?  It  seems  so.  But  let  the  stranger  move 
out,  and  the  bottles  will  move  forward,  and  they  will  have 
a  hell  to  themselves  before  they  part. 

All  this  time  what  part  are  the  women  playing  ?  We 
must  get  into  the  zendnd  to  see  that  Ah,  poor  women ! 
so  simple  and  good-natured,  having  no  lady-like  pride, 
patient  and  enduring,  gentle  and  loving,  how  are  ye  cared 
tor? 

Making  allowances  for  a  queer  taste,  the  women's  apart- 
ments are  always  prettily  ornamented.  The  furniture  is 
not  very  rich  or  expensive ;  but  everything  is  neat  and 
orderly,  from  the  door-mat  and  the  spitting-vessel  to  the 
daubs  pasted  on  the  walls,  representing  the  countless 
millions  of  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Hindu  pantheon. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  articles  of  furniture,  almost  in 
eveiy  room,  is  the  cot  or  tvJctpoah  to  sleep  upon.  The 
beds  are  almost  all  of  them  well-made  and  very  commo- 
dious, for  the  Bengali  loves  to  roll  in  bed.  There  is  first 
the  tvMpoah,  which  is  a  very  wide  bench,  or  rather  a 
number  of  wide  benches  put  together;  then  a  mat  or  car- 
pet on  it ;  then  a  mattress,  commonly  of  cotton,  which 
makes  the  bed  somewhat  too  warm ;  then  a  cotton  lope, 
which  is  a  light  and  soft  mattress,  over  it ;  and  then  the 
bed-sheet,  and  an  infinite  number  of  pillows.  Carpeting 
the  room  is  not  in  fashion  in  the  zendnd,  but  there  are 
small  carpets  for  the  ladies  to  sit  upon,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  being  moveable  at  pleasure.  Painted  walls  are 
now  coming  into  vogue,  and  light-curtains  at  the  windows; 
and  if  the  furnitures  are  not  all  the  most  appropriate,  there 
are  always  plenty  of  articles  to  fill  up  space. 

But  the  inmates  of  the  zendnd  are  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  any  article  of  furniture  in  it  The  women 
of  Bengal  are  fuU  of  kindness  and  fidelity,  and  are  besides 
simple  and  self-sacrificing,  and  very  amiabla  Unfortu- 
nately, they  are  nothing  more.    The  mind  of  a  Bengali 
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woman  is  not  well  cultivated^  and  her  understanding  not 
very  strong ;  but  she  has  often  an  excellent  practical  sense, 
and  is  never  too  proud  for  her  humble  post,  and  her  beauti- 
ful home  virtues  and  cheerful  forbearance  are  exceedingly 
exemplary.  She  is  patient  and  enduring,  however  toilsome 
may  be  her  position  in  life ;  gentle  and  loving,  even  when 
loaded  with  privations ;  a  tender  slave,  though  often  de- 
spised for  her  slavishness.  In  sickness  she  is  a  hospital 
nurse  without  wages — none  so  expert  in  smoothing  the 
weary  pillow,  performing  cheerless  duties  to  thankless 
masters,  and  meeting  the  querulousness  of  disease  with 
'  the  soft  answer  which  turneth  away  wrath/  The  man 
she  loves  and  works  for  treats  her,  it  may  be,  with  un- 
deserved indifference,  if  not  with  positive  harshness.  But, 
poor  soul!  she  has  no  idea  of  a  happier  life,  and  bears 
harshness  quite  gently,  and  devotes  her  time  and  tender- 
ness to  conciliate  that  afTectiou,  to  win  and  keep  which 
is  her  being's  end  and  aim. 

The  occupations  of  a  Hindu  wife  are,  first,  to  have 
the  house  swept  and  cleansed,  a  task  she  performs  ]ier- 
self  if  the  family  be  poor;  then  to  wash  the  cast-oflf 
clothes  of  the  family,  and  hang  them  up  to  dry ;  then  to 
bathe  and  dry  her  hair  in  the  sun ;  then  to  perform  her 
devotions,  never  failing  to  repeat  prayers  for  the  long 
life  of  her  husband  and  children,  and  that  they  might 
survive  her ;  and  then  to  superintend  the  kitchen  opera- 
tions, which  is  always  a  favourite  employment.  For 
hours  and  hours  she  has  to  sit  enshrined  in  the  midst 
of  ghee,  oil,  spices,  torlcdri  or  vegetables,  and  fish,  appor- 
tioning them  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  family, 
giving  lucid  directions  in  regard  to  their  preparation,  and 
distributing  them  personally  when  the  time  for  doing  so 
arrives,  when  it  devolves  on  her  to  see  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  well  fed.  After  this  she  has 
ample  leisure  to  take  her  own  meal  and  noonday  nap, 
and,  also,  to  amuse  herself  in  card-playing  with  her  female 
friends,  a  male  never  making  one  of  the  party.  She 
then  goes  to  her   toilette,  wipes   her  body,  combs   and 
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dresses  her  hair,  and  adjusts  her  ornaments,  and  puts  a 
patch  of  vennilion — ^which  is  a  privilege  of  the  married  state 
only — on  her  forehead.  After  this,  she  superintends  the 
preparation  of  the  evening  meal,  in  the  same  fashion  as  she 
superintended  the  preparation  of  the  dinner  during  the  first 
part  of  the  day ;  and,  this  done,  the  rest  of  the  evening  is 
holiday  again^  only  she  has  still  to  look  after  the  children 
— to  dress  them,  and  feed  them,  and  put  them  to  sleep. 

Of  her  menial  occupations,  perhaps  the  hardest  and  most 
inconvenient  is  cooking,  where  she  has  to  attend  to  it  per- 
sonally, which  is  a  frequent  case.  We  have  spoken  to 
several  Biboos  on  the  subject,  and  asked  them  why  they 
do  not  intrust  the  cooking  to  servants,  when  they  can 
afford  to  pay  a  Brdhman,  and  the  answer  invariably  has 
been  that  they  are  afraid  that  their  dishes  would  not,  in 
that  case,  be  so  well  cooked  as  at  present,  as  those  who 
have  tried  the  experiment  have  found  to  their  cost.  There 
is,  doubtless,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this.  The  culinary 
process  among  the  Hindus  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
that  among  the  Christians ;  and  very  great  attention  and 
cleverness  are  required  to  prepare  from  a  few  common 
vegetables  and  fishes  the  excellent  dishes,  often  completely 
differing  from  each  other  in  taste,  flavour,  and  richness^ 
which  the  women  manage  to  make  out  of  them.  But  still, 
for  all  that,  to  convert  one's  wife,  sister,  or  mother  into  a 
cook  does  not  appear  to  be  a  particularly  bright  idea,  and 
smacks  a  little  too  much  of  indifference  to  the  ties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  relationship. 

Of  the  objects  thus  neglected  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  they  are  excessively  modest  and  pre-eminently 
interesting.  Their  pretensions  to  beauty  are  not  slender — 
round,  plump  faces,  smooth,  clear  skin,  long,  raven  hair, 
large,  sparkling  eyes,  shaded  by  long,  dark  lashes,  and  a 
sprightly  gait,  being  conmion  traits  of  beauty.  They  are 
married  early^  and  become  early  mothers,  and  also  early 
get  old — *  flowers  of  too  short  a  duration  not  to  be  beauti- 
ful, too  beautiful  to  last  long.'  A  woman  who  has  passed 
her  twentieth  year  has  passed  her  bonnier  summers ;  at 
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thirty  ahe  is  accounted  old ;  at  forty  becomes  ugly.  But 
the  goodness  of  her  heart  has  a  longer  tenure,  extending 
from  childhood  to  the  remotest  old  aga 

From  women  to  children  is  an  easy  sMe,  and  the  objects 
are  at  least  as  interesting.  Look  at  that  merry  group  of 
little  ones  there,  all  in  the  state  of  nature,  dancing  to  their 
hearts'  content ;  that  other,  running  after  something — ^per- 
haps a  poor  unfortunate  kitten,  that  has  somehow  or  other 
attracted  attention ;  or,  that  third  party  there,  assembled  to 
ooncert  some  puerile  mischie£  Are  they  not  interesting  ? 
The  mothers  are  drudging  away  at  some  nook  or  comer. 
Nurses  they  have  none,  or  only  one  in  common,  who  is 
busy  after  her  own  afGedrs,  and  yet  they  manage  to  pass 
their  time  without  coming  to  loggerheads  frequently,  or  en- 
<K)untering  any  serious  accidents. 

This  is  one  aspect  under  which  you  see  them.    Would 
you  like  to  have  another  view  of  them  ?  It  is  by  no  means 
a  rare  sight  to  see  a  cluster  of  them  assembled  in  the  even- 
ing around  an  old  woman,  to  hear  some  dismal  stoiy  of 
robbers,   hobgoblins,  and    incantations.     'Come,  grand- 
mamma^ come,  tell  us  all  about  it,  taking  up  where  you 
left  it  unfinished  last  night.'    The  stoiy  must  be  told  at 
night,  the  fact  being  that  during  the  day  the  women  have 
no  time  to  chat  idly,  and  the  night,  therefore,  is  the  only 
time  for  humouring  the  children.    '  Come,  grandmamma, 
out  with  it ;'  and  grandmamma  recommences  her  yam — a 
yam  she  herself  had  heard  when  a  child,  and  which  has 
been  told  to  several  generations  over  and  over,  and  has 
been  heard  by  each  with  equal  avidity  and  terror.    The 
spinning  of  these  yams  continues  till  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 
From  a  good-looking  house  we  will  now  conduct  the 
reader  to  an  old  and  dreary-looking  one ;  but  he  must  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  it  is  necessarily  the  residence  of  a 
poor  man.    It  is  the  dwelling-house  of  no  less  a  person 
than  Hurrypuddo  Chatterjee,  the  great  zemind&r,  who 
keeps  a  hundred  and  fifty  lattidle  in  his  service,  and  whose 
name  is  always  at  the  top  of,  or  at  least  very  high  up  in, 
the  charity  lists.    He  is  the  friend  of  the  destitute  and  the 
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distressed,  and  actually  proposed  to  the  Govemmeut  the 
erection  of  a  hospital  at  Kimirpooker^  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  at  Ghutnee  Bdzadr,  offering  to  pay  half 
the  expense  himself.  He  is  a  great  encourager  of  learning 
and  learned  men,  and  you  always  find  in  his  house  a  few 
of  the  best  students  of  the  *  Universal  Knowledge  Di£fus- 
ing  Seminary '  clubbing  together.  There  they  are.  Can 
you  guess  from  their  faces  the  studies  they  are  respectively 
prosecuting?  One  is  engaged  in  investigating  old  lan- 
guages, with  a  view  to  explain  the  early  literature  of  his 
country ;  another  is  at  work  on  the  Persian  tongue,  with 
the  especial  object  of  appeciating  S^  critically ;  a  third 
is  learning  music  as  a  science ;  many  are  after  a  good  edu* 
cation ;  and  a  few,  with  an  enthusiasm  most  worthy  of 
success,  are  learning  mathematics,  to  disprove  the  Coper- 
nican  system. 

For  all  his  liberality,  however,  Hurrypuddo  is  strongly 
opposed  to  Christianity.  He  is  not  necessarily  an  irre- 
ligious man.  The  manifestations  of  piety  are  as  various  as 
are  the  forms  of  human  natura  It  is  not  the  intellectual 
appreciation  of  the  purest  creed  that  makes  the  purest  man. 
Many  a  villain  is  avowedly  a  Christian;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  several  persons  who  have  the  most 
wild  and  crude  notions  of  God,  and  yet  are  His  most  faith- 
ful followers.  A  religious  character  is  best  evinced  by  a 
religious  life ;  and  Hurrypuddo*s  life  is  on  the  whole  an  ex- 
emplary one,  notwithstanding  the  IdMidU  in  his  pay,  whose 
services  are  of  course  occasionally  called  in  requisition. 

But,  though  Hurrypuddo  does  not  tolerate  Christianity^ 
discussions  regarding  it  are  frequent  ih  his  house.  When 
the  orthodox  party  muster  strong  they  always  close  with 
invective^  and  the  missionaries  on  such  occasions  receive  a 
handsome  share  of  abuse.  The  pure  native  idea  of  the 
missionaries  is  that  they  are  a  godless  set  of  men,  seeking 
to  uproot  all  law  and  religion^  reviling  the  faith  of  sages 
and  patriarchs,  and  all  to  gain  one  nefarious  object,  namely, 
to  bring  down  everybody  to  their  own  low  caste.  But  the 
missionaries  need  not  be  disheartened  at  this ;  for  when 
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disputants  of  differeDt  sects  discuss  their  respective  beliefs 
the  same  scene  of  quarrel  and  confusion  takes  place,  and 
they  abuse  each  other  as  heartily  as  they  ever  abuse  the 
missionaries.  Who  shall  account  for  the  infinite  differ- 
ences of  the  human  mind  ? 

We  might  here  notice  in  passing  that,  in  colloquial 
language,  particularly  when  the  discussion  is  rather  warm, 
there  is  much  profanity  observable  in  Hindu  conversation. 
Not  only  such  expressions  as  '  Klim,  B&m ;  am  I  telling 
you  an  untruth  V  '  Efidha,  Krishna,  I  never  thought  of 
it  * — which  are  tantamount  to  *  My  God '  and  '  By  God,* 
which  good  English  society  will  never  tolerate — ^plentifully 
used,  but  expressions  much  more  decidedly  objectionable 
are  interchanged,  such  as  we  should  not  like  to  translate, 
and  which  would  almost  make  a  stranger  believe  that  the 
speakers  were  unbelievers,  or  at  least  indifferent  in  their 
religious  beliefs.  But  they  are  neither.  Except  a  few  of 
the  rising  generation  they  are  all  firm  believers  in  Hindu- 
ism, and  would  never  dream  of  slighting  it 

There  is  generally  a  garden^  or  an  apology  for  a  garden, 
attached  to  the  house  of  every  rich  man.  Usually  it  is  not 
a  very  tasteful  one,  and  is  kept  in  bad  repair.  But  it  is 
invariably  well  stocked  with  fruit-trees,  which  are  preferred 
to  flower-plants;  while  the  few  flower-plants  that  are 
reared  are  always  of  the  fragrant  kind.  Unsmelling 
foreign  flowers  are  not  much  prized,  except  by  Young 
Bengal  when  he  affects  to  be  a  botanist.  Oftentimes,  at 
the  centre  of  the  garden  stands  a  tank,  and  this  not  being 
kept  clean  gives  rise  to  much  sickness  in  the  family.  It 
makes  amends,  however,  by  finding  occupation  for  all  the 
idlers  of  the  house,  angling  being  a  very  favourite  amuse- 
ment with  the  Hindus.  The  fishing-rod,  with  a  worm  at  one 
end  and  an  amateur-fisherman  at  the  other,  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  a  popular  institution  all  over  the  country. 

The  only  other  remarkable  appendage  of  the  building  is 
the  dairy.  Almost  every  house  has  it.  The  poor  have 
often  no  more  than  a  single  cow,  while  the  rich  have  some- 
times so  many  as  ten  or  fifteen.    This  does  not  add  much 
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to  neatness  or  cleanliness,  and  it  may  be  conceded  even 
that  it  contributes  a  trifle  to  the  filthiness  of  the  house. 
But  the  arrangement  is  convenient  in  this  way,  that  for 
the  large  number  of  children  in  it  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
milk  daily  is  easily  secured 

The  hours  of  rising  among  all  classes  of  Hindus  are 
earlier  than  with  Europeans  even  in  India.  Everybody  is 
np  before  the  sun — some  so  much  as  two  hours  earlier. 
The  first  thing  done  in  the  morning  is  mouth- washing,  and 
with  many,  bathing  also,  the  ablution  being  performed  in  a 
river  or  tank,  if  there  happen  to  be  any  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  house.  This  is  followed  by  the  worship  of 
the  gvihxh-dijemat&^y  after  which  the  gentlemen  go  to  their 
house-entrance  or  portico,  pulling  at  their  hookdha^  while 
the  women  go  to  their  household  work  and  the  kitchen. 

Men  of  business  always  take  their  first  substantial  meal 
(the  dinner  of  the  Hindu)  at  nine ;  idlers  defer  it  to  a  later 
hour,  so  late  as  even  one  o'clock ;  while  with  tradespeople, 
who  are  their  own  masters,  the  usual  hour  for  it  is  between 
two  and  threa  The  arrangement  of  the  courses  need  not  be 
recapitulated  to  ears  polite.  It  will  be  enough  to  mention 
that  the  rice  is  served  on  a  pewter  plate,  and  the  curries  in 
small  pewter  and  stone  vessels  resembling  cups;  and  that  the 
light  dishes  precede,  the  course  opening  with  fruits,  pulse, 
and  the  like,  which  are  succeeded  by  rice  and  soup,  fish  of 
various  kinds,  served  in  various  ways,  and  some  delicacies 
in  the  shape  of  cakes,  puddings,  and  so  forth,  that  which 
oomes  last  being  a  dish  of  milk,  generally  boiled  thick  and 
well  sugared.  A  good  family-dinner  is  never  made  up  of 
less  than  five  large  dishes,  and  nearly  as  many  small  ones 
to  sharpen  the  appetite,  many  of  these  latter  being  exceed- 
ingly nice  to  the  taste.  Some  of  the  dishes,  however,  con- 
sist of  sweets  a  great  deal  more  than  any  doctor  would 
recommend ;  and  they  are  all  of  them  generally  character- 
ized by  a  total  absence  of  animal  food,  which  is  abstained 
from  principally  because  it  is  compara  tively  expensive,  and, 
also,  because  it  is  supposed,  with  much  reason,  to  be  iinsuited 
to  the  climate.    A  simple  vegetable  diet  in  India  imparts 
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to  the  breath  and  person  a  peculiarly  sweet  fragranoe, 
while  the  regular  use  of  animal  food  generates  a  fetid  odour 
which  often  precedes  other  unfavourable  results. 

The  technicalities  of  society  are  curious.  In  India  every 
man — ^from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  women  as  well  as 
iheir  lords — squat  down  on  the  floor,  the  rich  on  small 
carpets,  the  poor  on  the  bare  ground,  to  take  their  meal% 
and  use  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  in  primitiTS  fjeishioft 
in  doing  so.  This  among  Europeans  is  a  social  crime ;  but 
in  what  does  the  misdemeanour  consist  ?  The  best-bred 
Hindu  sees  nothing  disgusting  or  offensive  in  the  act  He 
takes  i:are  to  wash  his  hand  before  he  begins,  and  he  does 
so  again  after  he  has  ended.  If  prejudice  did  not  prevent 
them  from  admitting  it,  even  Europeans  would  not  perhaps 
hesitate  to  own  that  the  Hindu,  in  this  respect  at  least,  id 
really  more  cleanly  than  those  parties  (not  few  in  number) 
who  eat  with  a  fork  without  knowing  whether  it  has  beem 
washed  or  not»  and  consider  it  imnecessary  trouble  to  wash 
their  hands  and  mouth  after  taking  their  meals. 

The  Hindu  dinner  is  not  a  social  one  only  in  this  sense, 
that  the  women  do  not  join  the  men  in  partaking  of  iU 
Hindu  etiquette  does  not  allow  the  male  and  female 
members  of  a  house  to  take  their  meals  together.  On  this 
point  even  individual  notions  are  often  very  peculiar ;  and 
we  all  know  that  Lord  Byron  could  not  endure  to  see 
women  eat  But  that  the  family  meals  are  not  necessarily 
unsocial  will  be  understood  from  the  fact  that,  generally,  all 
the  adult  males  sit  down  to  eat  together,  while  all  the 
children  do  the  same  separately,  often  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  the  housewife  being  present  at  both  places  at 
the  same  time ;  that  is,  constantly  moving  about  from  one 
to  the  other,  till  the  wants  of  all  parties  are  fully  satisfied. 
If  she  sits  down  before  the  master  of  the  house  for  a  while, 
it  is  only  to  see  particularly  that  he  has  had  all  the  dishes 
given  to  him,  and  to  report  to  him  the  general  management 
of  the  house,  for  which  this  is  always  held  to  be  the  fittest 
time. 

The  other  talk  during  meals  is  generally  confined  to  the 
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quality  of  the  cookiiig ;  and,if  the  000k  of  the  day  be  some 
&yoimte  daughter  or  daughter-in-law,  or  any  young  girl 
of  the  flEunily,  she  is  always  complimented  and  the  dishes 
praised.  Occasionally,  other  family  matters  are  discussed. 
Should  questions  not  relating  to  the  family  come  to  be 
spoken  of,  the  good  housewife  takes  no  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, as  she  has  usually  a  large  share  of  good  breeding  and 
common-sense,  and  intuitively  knows  what  she  is  expected 
to  avoid 

The  most  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Hindu  while 
at  meals  are :  that  he  has  a  distinct  plate  to  himself,  which 
cannot  be  touched  by  any  one — ^not  even  by  his  nearest 
and  dearest  relative — without  the  food  being  polluted  and 
rendered  unfit  for  further  use ;  that  his  body  cannot  be 
touched  by  any  one — not  even  by  his  own  wife — without 
the  food  being  likewise  contaminated  and  r^ected;  and  that 
it  is  not  permissible,  when  several  persons  sit  down  to  eat 
together,  for  any  one  of  them  to  leave  his  seat  till  all  the 
others  have  finished  eating.  It  will  also  be  considered 
curious  that  nothing  left  on  the  plate  can  be  taken  back 
into  the  kitchen,  being  fit  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be 
thrown  to  the  dogs,  or  given  away  to  people  of  the  very 
lowest  castes. 

After  his  morning  or  his  mid-day  meal,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  office  drudge  goes  to  serve  a  master  with  his  mouth 
fall  of  2Mln,  or  betel  and  spices,  and  after  a  hasty  pull  at 
the  hookdh;  while  the  idler  generally  takes  a  nap,  which 
seldom  lasts  longer  than  two  hours.  This  constant  laziness 
does  great  mischiel  The  Bengali  will  make  no  physical 
effort  when  he  can  avoid  it  He  has  an  aversion  to  open- 
air  movements.  There  are  no  athletic  games  or  sports  for 
boys,  and  for  grown-up  men  to  indulge  in  anything  of  the 
kind  is  considered  outrageously  indecent.  Boxing,  fencing, 
shooting,  as  morning  exercises,  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good ;  but  they  are  eschewed  as  abominable  habits.  For 
cricket  they  have  hdbdoU — a  very  good  exercise,  but  ex- 
clusively for  boys.  Bowing  is  a  class  privilege  peculiar  to 
a  boatman,  and  cannot  be  resorted  to  even  for  health  with- 
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out  detriment  to  one's  importance ;  and  mallets  and  dumb- 
bells are  generally  left  to  du/rwdns,  or  door-keepers.  Even 
to  enjoy  a  tumbling  frolic  with  children  is  unbecoming  a 
grown-up  man ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  total  absence  of 
activity,  comes  in  the  mid-day  nap  to  make  the  whole  race 
a  nation  of  dyspeptics.  The  bodily  weakness  of  the  Bengali 
is  proverbial  Much  of  it  is  attributable  to  the  climate ; 
not  a  little  to  the  absence  of  healthy  amusements  and  to 
mid-day  sleeping. 

But  though  the  Bengalis  have  no  active  amusements, 
they  have  plenty  of  entertainments  after  their  own  fashion, 
and  the  holidays  are  much  enjoyed.  The  English  way  of 
observing  religious  festivals  with  sour  faces  and  unsocial 
reserve  is  unknown  among  them.  There  is  on  such  occa- 
sions company  in  every  house  of  pretension,  and  the  days 
are  weU  employed,  though  not  always  in  a  very  inteUectuat 
manner.  The  nasty  old  houses  almost  look  up  again; 
superb  carpets,  lustres,  and  girandoles  bedeck  all  the 
saloons  and  verand&s ;  and  there  is  no  end  to  music, 
pdm-ctiGwiag,  and  hookdh-smokmg. 

After  his  mid-day  nap,  the  Bdboo  dresses  and  goes  out. 
Where  does  he  go  to  ?  Never  mind  that ;  the  fact  we  want 
to  state  is  this,  that  nobody  lives  at  home  in  the  afbemoon. 
You  find  your  acquaintances  in  villas,  gardens,  promenades 
— even  in  places  where  no  gentleman  ought  to  be  found,, 
but  not  at  home.  They  are  always  sure  to  be  out ;  and,, 
generally,  they  are  out  till  a  late  hour  at  night,  though  the* 
outward  signs  of  dissipation  are  confined  to  the  veiy  high 
and  very  low  classes  only. 

On  his  return  home  at  night  the  Bengali  takes  a  second 
hearty  meal,  sometimes  so  late  as  at  ten  or  eleven  P.si 
Fruits,  as  may  be  expected  from  their  plenty  and  cheap- 
ness, form  a  prominent  item  of  it,  which  consists,  further, 
of  loochiea  or  chuppdtiea  made  of  flour ;  curries  of  several 
kinds,  prepared  of  roots  and  vegetables^  with  or  without 
fish ;  and  a  variety  of  sweetmeats.  Many  take,  besides,  a 
good  cup  of  milk  at  bedtime,  just  as  some  Europeans  takia 
a  glass  of  brandy  or  a  pint  of  beer. 
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At  night  the  family-hoose  generally  presents  a  pleasing 
scene.  Except  in  special  cases,  there  is  seldom  drunken- 
ness and  hideous  rioting  at  home.  If  drinking  has  become 
common  among  the  youths  of  the  rising  generation,  another 
vice,  never  uncommon  among  drunkards,  keeps  most  of 
them  away  from  home  till  the  fumes  of  the  brandy  are 
spent ;  and  in  the  family-house  temperance  prevails,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  There  are  many 
educated  young  men,  however,  who  do  not  frequent  the 
pandemoniums  of  the  towns,  and  of  these  some  occasionally 
do  make  a  hell  of  their  own  houses,  or  rather  a  part  of 
their  houses.  Old  Bengal  taking  good  care  that  they  do  not 
encroach  too  much. 

The  most  notable  peculiarities  of  the  Bengali  character 
are  simplicity  of  life  and  frugality.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  men  of  all  ranks,  but  especially  of  the  middle  classes, 
are  very  moderate  in  their  expenses.  Money,  which  is 
made  by  them  with  greater  difficulty,  is  never  spent  so 
easily  as  by  Europeans.  Englishmen  talk  of  economy,  the 
Bengali  practises  it*  He  is  also,  generally,  very  sensible 
and  practical,  though  not  particularly  exalted  in  his  ideas: 
He  is  not  an  active  being,  and  has  no  enthusiasm  whatever 
about  him ;  but  he  is  very  rational,  and,  as  such,  has  a  stock 
of  common-sense  which  two  Englishmen  might  divide  be- 
tween them  with  advantage.  Lastly,  he  is  very  social  and 
hospitable.  Though  there  is  caution,  there  is  no  coldness 
in  forming  acquaintances,  and  an  acquaintance  of  twenty- 
four  hours'  standing  will  often  settle  down  into  confirmed 
friendship.  In  hospitality  after  his  own  fashion,  also,  he 
has  no  superior  in  any  part  of  the  world.  No  guest  is  ever 
turned  out  of  doors,  however  unseasonably  he  may  have 
entered  them.  As  castes  vary,  the  guest  has  no  particular 
chamber  allotted  to  him.  The  guest-chamber,  in  fact,  is 
often  none  other  than  the  ddlldn — ^the  bed,  the  genuine 
patriarchal  bed,  consisting  only  of  a  mat,  a  curtain,  and  a 
pillow.  But  the  stranger  is  always  sure  of  a  hearty  meal, 
and  of  every  kindness  that  his  circumstances  may  require. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

PEASANT  LIFE,  AND  THE  PERPETUAL  SETTLEMENT. 

India  is  the  land  of  peasant  classes ;  of  manufacturers  and 
artisans  the  number  in  it  is  very  inconsiderable.  The 
children  of  the  soil  depend  entirely  on  the  products  of  the 
soil  for  their  livelihood.  These  classes  are  distinguished 
by  the  well  known  name  of  Ryots.  They  are  of  all  castes^ 
for  the  earth  is  pure  to  everybody.  Besides  those  who 
cultivate  their  own  plots  of  land  and  do  nothing  else,  there 
are  those  who  till  the  ground  for  others^  getting  a  share  in 
the  produce ;  and  those  who  live  by  other  modes  of  em- 
ployment have  still  some  lands  to  fall  back  upon.  There 
are  absolutely  none  almost  who  do  not  derive  benefit^  in 
some  shape  or  other,  from  land.  This  has  been  the  state 
of  things  from  the  earliest  times.  In  the  Rig  Ved  there  ia 
a  hymn  in  which  the  Khetra-poH,  or  deity  of  the  soil,  is 
invoked  for  a  blessing  on  field  operations  and  cultivators, 
who  were  even  then  a  numerous  body.  What  is  curious 
is  that  water-courses  are  alluded  to  in  the  text,  and  artificial 
channels  dug  up  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  irrigation  of  lands  was  then 
already  understood.  How  have  the  classes,  so  employed 
from  that  time  to  this,  thriven  in  the  land  ?  The  reply 
must  be :  '  Not  well  in  recent  times ;  perhaps  not  well  at 
any  stage.' 

It  is  hard  to  determine  if  the  appearance  of  the  villages 
in  Bengal  indicate  poverty  or  idleness.  In  many  instances 
the  one  is  but  the  result  of  the  other,  but  this  is  not  in« 
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yariably  the  case.  As  a  rule^  the  lyot  works  hard,  though 
pnly  to  the  point  that  enables  him  to  pay  off  his  liabilities 
and  provide  for  the  immediate  wants  of  himself  and  his 
family.  Beyond  this  line  he  is  averse  to  go^  and  it  is  on 
that  account  only  that  he  is  never  free  from  incumbrances. 
Of  acute  misery  or  downright  wretchedness  the  instances 
are  rare,  because  the  instances  of  absolute  idleness  and 
apathy  are  exceptional.  Where  dif&culties  are  encountered, 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  traceable  to  the  ryot's  reckless* 
ness.  He  lives  on  nothing  but  rice  and  ddl^  with  salt  and 
chillies  for  condiments,  vegetables  and  fish  coming  only  for 
a  holiday ;  his  dress  is  simply  a  dhoti,  often  worse  for  the 
wear,  which  is  never  augmented  by  a  chdAv/Ty  except  in  the 
cold  weather ;  his  bed  is  a  durmd,  or  coarse  mat,  without 
the  luxury  of  a  pillow ;  his  house  a  thatched  cottage,  cer- 
tainly well-looking,  but  comparatively  inexpensive;  his 
property  a  plough,  hoe,  and  mattock,  two  bullocks,  and 
some  seed-grains,  with  a  brass  ihdlA  and  lotdk  in  especial 
cases,  these  being  oftener  represented  by  a  broken  earthen 
plate  and  an  earthen  jug ;  and  yet  this  man,  so  self-denying 
in  respect  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  constantly  borrowing 
money,  not  simply,  as  is  generally  represented,  to  meet  the 
fraudulent  demands  made  on  him  by  the  zemind&rs,  theur 
ndiba  and  gomdstda,  and  the  petty  district-officials,  but 
oftener  to  spend  it  in  marriages  and  akrdds,  on  a  scale 
quite  disproportionate  to  his  position  and  means.  He  is, 
nevertheless,  rarely  bankrupt.  His  general  position  is  that 
of  a  poor  man  obliged  to  submit  to  a  certain  amount  of 
•inevitable  hardship,  which  is  more  or  less  the  position  of 
.  his  compeers  all  over  the  world ;  but  there  are  those  who 
are  able  to  buy  silver  ornaments  for  wife  and  children, 
and  such  are  only  debarred  by  the  peculiar  organization  of 
Hindu  society,  and  not  from  want  of  means,  to  rise  in  the 
.  social  scale. 

The  hamlets  all  orer  Bengal  are  surrounded  either  by 

climips  of  bamboos  or  palm,  or  by  scrub  jungle,  the  neces. 

sary  result  of  a  fertile  soil  not  carefully  weeded.    There  is 

iBO  road  or  pathway  through  them  that  is  fairly  accessiUe, 
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the  only  apology  for  a  road  being  generally,  in  part  at 
least,  a  ditch  in  dry  weather  and  a  swamp  in  the  rains» 
For  five  months  out  of  twelve  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  is  to  be  seen  wading  through  the  mud  when  entering 
or  coming  out  of  their  residences.  The  tanks  are  full  of 
decaying  vegetables  and  green  water.  The  i?vomen  are 
half-clad  only,  the  children  completely  naked ;  and  even 
the  dogs  are  half-starved.  These  are  the  usual  surroundr 
ings  of  the  picture  without  exaggeration.  They  seem  at 
least  to  bear  strong  evidence  against  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  peasant.  Work  he  does  perform ;  but  he 
works  only  when  he  must,  and  in  such  manner  as  is  un- 
avoidable :  he  never  works  if  he  can  do  without  it  The 
cottages  in  Bengal  are  the  prettiest  in  India,  their  thatched 
roofs  and  cane  or  mud  walls  giving  them  an  appearance  of 
neatness  peculiarly  their  own.  But  beyond  the  shed  he 
lives  in  there  is  not  much  of  tidiness  to  be  seen  around  the 
ryot,  though  inside  his  hut  things  are  kept  pretty  spruce 
by  his  womankind,  that  is,  to  the  extent  his  means  and 
habits  permit. 

The  lyot  rises  with  the  earliest  dawn,  washes  himself 
clean,  and  repairs  to  the  field  of  his  labours.  After  work- 
ing there  for  an  hour  or  two,  he  takes  the  renmants  of  the 
preceding  day's  food  for  breakfast,  and  then  continues  to 
work  till  noon.  In  the  busy  seasons  his  hot  noonday 
dinner  is  brought  to  him  in  the  field ;  but  after  eating  it 
he  always  takes  a  good  nap,  as  Bengalis  of  all  classes 
do,  before  resuming  his  labour.  The  sleep  lasts  till  two  or 
three  in  the  afternoon,  from  which  time  till  sunset  he  is 
again  actively  employed,  after  which  he  returns  home, 
driving  his  cattle  with  him.  He  then  eats  his  last  meal 
for  the  day,  smokes,  and  spends  the  rest  of  the  evening  in 
chatting  with  his  friends.  This  doubtless  is  hard  work  for 
a  Bengali ;  but  it  is  the  routine  for  particular  periods  only, 
namely,  the  busy  seasons.  Ordinarily,  the  ryots  do  not 
work  in  this  way  throughout  the  year.  If  they  did  there 
would  not  be  so  much  borrowing  of  money  and  dependence 
on  the  wahdjvmy  so  much  payment  of  hard  cash  as  interest^ 
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80  little  of  saving  or  surplus  to  lay  by.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  country  where  the  mahdjun  system  of  money-lend- 
ing is  not  an  extremely  lucrative  trade ;  and  the  lyot  him- 
self is  certainly  primarily  to  blame  that  it  is  so. 

The  Bengal  lyot  ploughs  his  land  for  rice— the  doits- 
crop — ^first  in  the  middle  of  February^  and  again,  with 
greater  care,  in  March  and  April.  The  land  selected  for 
this  cultivation  is  high  land,  and  it  is  always  ploughed 
three  times  before  being  sown,  all  the  labour  being  per- 
formed by  bullocks  and  oxen.  The  seeds  are  cast  into  the 
ground  in  the  beginning  of  May,  after  which  the  field  is 
harrowed,  and  then  carefully  watched  to  keep  ofT  the  birds. 
The  business  of  weeding  commences  when  the  crop  is  about 
a  foot  high.  When  the  corn  is  nearly  ripe  it  has  to  be 
watched  day  and  night,  and  the  ryot  erects  a  stage  for 
himself,  in  which  he  is  constantly  present  Harvest  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  com  is 
reaped  and  bound  up  in  sheaves,  and  carried  home,  where 
it  is  generally  piled  in  stacks ;  but  it  is  sometimes  also 
separated  at  once  from  the  husk  with  the  assistance  of 
bullocks.  Kept  in  husk  the  grain  remains  good  for  several 
years,  but  on  being  cleaned  out  the  lower  descriptions  of 
rice  get  spoiled  in  six  months  or  a  year. 

In  April,  the  ryot  sows  his  low  lands  for  his  second  and 
principal  harvest — the  dmdn-oxo^. .  The  seeds  are  first 
sown  thick,  and  then  transplanted  in  July  and  August,  on 
a  different  piece  of  ground  especially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  rice  stands  in  water  throughout  the  rains,  the 
ear  always  rising  above  the  water's  edge ;  and  it  is  reaped 
in  November  and  December.  The  dc/UA  harvest  closes  in 
September,  and  is  followed  by  the  annual  poojdh  festivities^- 
of  which  the  Lakshmi  Poojdh  is  decidedly  a  harvest  festi- 
val, as  the  doggerel  sung  on  the  illumination-night  clearly 

testifies: 

*  Ai\jooray,  piigooray,  Tjakahmir  pooj&h  dey  ; 
AouB  dh&n,  paringi  dbin,  goUya  ootay  chey.'* 

*  Anglic^: 

'Give  j90Q/dAto  Lakshmi  with  bonfire ; 
Our  aous  a,nd  pardngi  crops  have  been  harvested.' 
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The  d/mndm,  harvest  closes  in  the  height  of  the  cold  weather, 
and  is  followed  by  the  festival  of  cakes,  the  cakes  being 
eaten  with  great  zest  both  by  rich  and  poor,  though 
unaccompanied  by  their  proverbial  attendant  in  other 
countries — creaming  ale. 

The  other  crops  cultivated  in  Bengal  are  wheat,  bailey, 
pulse,   mustard,    linseed,    sugar-cane,    turmeric,    ginger, 
tobacco,  indigo,  jute,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  grown  on  high 
ground,  namely,  that  released  or  unoccupied  by  the  dovS" 
crop.    If  the  land  be  rich,  two,  three,  and  in  some  districts 
four  crops  are  obtained  from  it  within  the  year;  but  the 
land  which  bears  the  dmdmrcixxp  bears  that  one  crop  only 
and  none  other,  and,  if  that  fails,  there  is  scarcity  and  dis- 
tress, to  the  ryot  at  least,  if  not  among  the  higher  classes 
also.    If  he  had  been  less  dependent  on  the  mdhdjv/n  and 
more  reliant  on  his  own  industry  and  intelligence,  this 
-distress  would  never  have  been  overwhelming.    But  he  is 
«o  conservative  and  wedded  to  old  prejudices  that^  though 
quite  awake  to  his  own  interests,  he  will  adopt  no  new 
methods  to  serve  them.    His  apathy  in  this  respect  is 
•characteristic.    The  rudeness  and  incompleteness  of  the 
implements  he  works  with  are  well  known.    It  is  true 
that,  judged  by  their  results,  they  are  not  found  to  be  un- 
serviceable, as,  notwithstanding  their  defects,  no  part  of  the 
country  remains  uncultivated.    This  is  just  the  view  the 
lyot  takes  of  the  matter ;  he  does  not  perceive  that  if  his 
implements  were  improved  the  out-turn  of  his  field  would 
be  considerably  increased.    Misfortune  in  the  shape  of 
drought  or  inundation  reduces  him  at  once  to  listless 
inactivity,  while  among  the  peasant  races  elsewhere  they 
'Only  call  forth  more  energy  and  exertion. 

The  general  poverty  of  the  Bengal  ryot  is  attributed 
mainly  to  the  oppression  of  the  zemind&r,  and  the  defects 
of  the  perpetual  settlement  By  the  perpetual  settlement 
the  Government  took  possession  of  all  the  lands  of  the 
country  as  its  own,  and  then  distributed  them  anew 
^onong  the  zeminddrs,  who  were  held  responsible  for  the 
tax  charged  on  their  respective  allotments.     The  pre- 
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existing  rights  of  the  lyots  were  not  ignored ;  but  they 
irere  not  expressly  defined,  becanse  the  GoTemment  did 
not  see  at  the  time  that  such  definition  was  called  f or» 
It  was  anxious  to  secure  for  good  alarger  revenue  than  the 
Mogul  Qovenunent  had  ever  realized  from  the  country,  but 
had  no  idea  that  its  oontraet  with  the  zemind&rs  for  the 
payment  of  such  higher  revenue  would  in  any  way  inter^ 
fere  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  ryots.  The 
xemind&rs,  on  their  part,  were  equally  anxious  to  complete 
the  contract^  as  they  saw  at  a  glance  that,  with  the  trans- 
fer of  the  proprietary-right  in  the  land,  they  would  secure 
every  advantage  that  they  could  wish  for,  including  both 
increase  of  authority  and  of  income.  The  ryots  had  no 
voice  in  the  matter,  nor  urged  their  right  to  any,  having 
never  asserted  such  right  in  previous  eras.  It  was  fortu-* 
nate,  therefore^  that  the  Government  very  vaguely  reserved 
to  itself  the  privilege  of  improving  their  condition  and 
securing  their  welfare,  which  enabled  it  to  legislate  to  that 
end  after  a  long  interval,  when  the  defects  of  the  perpetual 
settlement  began  to  be  noticed. 

The  errors  of  the  settlement  were  twofold,  namely,  firsts 
that  all  tillage-rights  were  by  it  merged  in  the  proprietary* 
right  given  to  the  zemind&r,  and,  secondly,  that  it  virtually 
left  the  zemind&r  at  liberty  to  dictate  his  own  terms  of 
settlement  to  the  ryot  Both  these  disadvantages  have 
since  been  removed  by  the  rent  law,  that  is,  so  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  remove  them;  and  the  pledge  that  the 
Government  had  held  out  to  interfere  in  the  interests  of 
the  lyots  has,  to  that  extent^  been  redeemed.  The  law 
referred  to  does  not  profess  to  be  a  new  law  except  in 
respect  to  one  provision ;  generally  it  affects  to  be  only  a 
recast,  in  a  modem  and  tangible  shape,  of  all  that  was 
understood  in  the  past  to  be  the  law  in  force  in  respect  to 
ryot-rights.  Three  classes  of  ryots  are  recognised  by  it, 
namely,  (1)  those  holding  lands  in  succession  to  holders  at 
the  time  of  the  perpetual  settlement ;  (2)  those  holding 
lands  for  twelve  years  and  more ;  (and  (3)  those  holding 
lands  for  shorter  periods.    No  enhancement  of  rent  in 
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regard  to  holders  of  the  first  class  is  permitted,  and  so  no 
pretext  is  left  to  the  zemiad&r  to  tyrannize  over  them. 
The  other  two  classes  are  both  made  subject  to  enhance- 
ment of  rent,  but.  with  a  difference.  The  new  enactment 
in  the  law  is  that  referring  to  the  second  and  most  numer- 
ous class  of  holders,  who  are  declared  to  be  not  oustable 
from  their  holdings  so  long  as  they  pay  a  fair  and  equitable 
rent^  such  as  leaves  them  full  remuneration  for  their  capital 
and  labour ;  but  the  third  class  of  holders  are  held  to  be 
mere  tenants-at-wiU,  having  no  rights  requiring  to  be 
protected. 

The  clause  enacted  on  behalf  of  the  second  class  of 
holders  virtually  gave  to  every  ryot  having  rights  all  the 
protection  he  stood  in  need  of  against  a  misuse  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  zemind&r.  The  difficulty  still  remained 
as  to  the  determination  of  'fair'  and  ^equitable'  rent;  but 
this  has  rarely  been  practically  felt.  When  the  zeminddr 
enhances  the  rent  and  another  ryot  is  willing  to  give  the 
rate  asked  for,  that  rate  becomes  pri7n4  fade  'fair'  and 
'  equitable/  and  the  ryot  who  will  not  agree  to  it  has  only 
to  go  out.  If  from  mere  malice  or  the  sake  of  persecution 
the  rates  are  raised,  redress  is  obtainable  by  a  suit  for 
abatement  of  rent.  The  protection  that  was  most  needed 
was,  therefore,  fully  secured,  at  least  so  far  as  the  law  could 
secure  it.  The  evil  of  the  uncertainty  and  tediousness  of 
all  legal  processes  of  course  exists ;  it  has  never  been  found 
practicable  to  abrogate  it  completely  in  any  place. 

Even  as  regards  the  third  class  of  ryots,  though  their 
rights  are  ignored  by  the  law,  the  zemind^  is,  as  a  rule, 
obliged  to  go  with  the  times  and  accept  the  rates  that 
they  are  able  to  pay.  His  power  to  raise  the  rent  is  un- 
questionable ;  the  law  only  requires  him  to  give  a  formal 
written  notice  of  his  wish  to  the  ryot  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year.  But,  though  legal,  such  increase  can  rarely 
be  practically  safe.  A  general  ejectment  of  ryots  from 
mere  oppression  would  soon  place  the  zemind^  himself  in 
the  wrong  box,  as  the  ryots  unjustiy  pressed  would  always 
get  their  old  terms,  if  equitable,  under  other  landlords ; 
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and  thus,  while  nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  zemind&r 
in  sending  them  adrift^  much  might  be  lost  bj  him  if  the 
ryots  sent  away  are  not  quickly  replaced.  The  common 
objection  to  the  perpetual  settlement  that  it  is  too  harsh 
towards  the  ryot  is,  therefore,  scarcely  tenable.  In  all 
contests  between  a  rich  man  and  a  poor  man,  tiie  power 
to  harass  will  always  be  with  the  former ;  *and  in  this  way 
the  zemindar  may  have  the  ryot  in  his  power.  But  that 
is  no  more  the  fault  of  the  perpetual  settlement  than  the 
other  thousand  His  created  by  differences  of  position  in 
life.  As  the  law  has  left  him,  the  Bengal  ryot  is  certainly 
not  overtaxed ;  for  he  does  not  pay  more  revenue  than  the 
North- Western  Provinces'  ryot,  even  though  he  incurs  no 
expense  on  irrigation,  as  the  other  does.  The  population 
of  the  same  class  in  several  countries  in  Europe,  differences 
in  wants  and  climates  considered,  are  in  exactly  the  same 
position  with  the  ryots  of  Bengal,  as  the  perpetual  settle- 
ment has  left  them;  nay,  all  circumstances  considered, 
the  condition  of  the  Bengal  ryots  seems  to  be  a  trifle  better 
than  that  of  the  Irish  peasants. 

Of  course,  the  zemindars  do  not  perform  their  duty  to 
the  ryots  to  the  extent  they  ought ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  apart  from  oppressions  practised  under  the  alleged 
protection  of  the  law,  a  good  many  other  acts  of  tyranny 
are  perpetrated.  There  was  a  time  when  villages  were 
burnt,  crops  plundered,  and  atrocities  committed  with  the 
<K)nnivaace  of  the  police ;  but  the  police  has  been  reformed, 
and  such  outrages  have  considerably  abated.  The  principal 
feature  of  present  oppressions  is  the  exaction  of  illegal 
dues,  which  the  ryot  can  never  evade  except  by  the  exhi- 
bition  of  a  spirit  which  he  has  not  yet  acquired,  and  to 
contest  which  in  a  law-court  would  only  be  an  additional 
trouble  to  him  if  continuance  on  the  land  be  considered 
desirable.  When  the  ryot  marries  he  must  pay  something 
to  the  zemindar ;  when  the  zemind^  marries,  or  there  is  a 
marriage  in  his  family,  the  ryot  must  pay  a  rate  to  make 
up  the  expenditure ;  the  fanuly  poqjdJi  in  the  zemind&r's 
house  requires  a  contribution ;  even  a  great  shrdd  in  the 
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family  necessitates  a  general  collection.  Then  the  zemindar 
has  markets  of  his  own,  in  which  he  wants  his  lyots  ta 
make  their  purchases ;  he  decides  disputes  between  different 
lyots,  and  exacts  payment  of  something  for  his  decision  ; 
he  chooses  to  visit  his  zemindaiy  personally,  and  expects 
'auzzers  to  be  paid  to  him ;  his  ^nSb  and  goTodatd  axe 
constantly  claiming  pdrbooni,  or  festival  presents,  which 
cannot  be  refused.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe  all  the 
various  ways  by  which  these  and  similaT  exactions  are 
raised.  On  matters  of  this  nature  no  ryot  can  afford  to 
disagree  with  his  zemind&r.  *  Who/  says  the  native  sayings 
*  can  quarrel  with  the  alligator  and  live  in  water  V  These 
are,  however^  just  the  exactions  which  no  protective  law 
in  the  universe  could  prevent  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
people  that  must  rise  to  repel  them.  If  the  country  is 
being  laid  waste  by  the  zemind&rs  in  this  way,  as  their 
enemies  represent^  it  is  only  because  the  people  are  too 
timid  or  too  indolent  to  resist  them.  The  lyots  are  neither 
legally  nor  actually  helpless  in  these  matters ;  if  they  will 
not  assert  their  rights  for  fear  of  being  involved  in  troubles 
and  difficulties^  they  have  themselves  only  to  blame.  la 
the  oppression  of  the  zeminddr  the  cause  of  the  zyot'a 
slavishness,  or  its  effect  ? 

The  number  of  oppressive  zemind&rs  is  daily  decreasing 
— ^in  fact^  the  great  zeminddrs  have,  as  a  rule,  long  ceased 
to  tyrannise.  They  have  come  gradually  to  understand 
that,  in  the  long-run,  it  does  not  pay  them  to  do  so;  that 
their  best  interests  are  identical  with  those  of  their  ryots. 
It  is  the  petty  zeminddrs  only,  more  properly  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  subordinate  zemind&rs,  who,  to  eke 
out  a  profit  over  and  above  that  payable  by  them  to  the 
primary  zemind&rs,  have  recourse  to  every  little  game  of 
oppression  that  they  can  play  out  to  secure  their  ends. 

But  the  times  are  changing  rapidly.  If  the  ryot  was 
not  independent  before,  he  is  becoming  independent  now,, 
improving  in  that  respect  almost  day  by  day.  He  has 
entered  a  new  phase  of  existence,  and  is  outgrowii^liis 
baby-clothes  with  great  celerity.    This  is  the  effect  of  the 
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Bent  Law,  which  has  released  him  from  the  position  of  a 
hondsman.    No  zemindar  can  now  maltreat  him  to  the* 
same  extent,  or  nearly  to  the  same  extent,  as  in  the  past 
All  that  he  can  now  do  is  to  enhance  the  rent^  and  eject 
him  under  certain  circumstances;  but  of  course  no  ryot 
would  he  thus  ejected  unless  the  zemindar  succeeded  in 
getting  a  better-paying  man  in  his  place.    His  personal 
freedom  has  been  secured,  a  certainty  of  tenure  under 
definite  conditions  has  been  given  to  him^  and  the  produce 
of  his  labours  has  been  fully  and  amply  protected.    This 
could  not  but  inaugurate  a  marked  social  and  moral  pro* 
gress  in  his  condition ;  and  such  progress  is  now  every* 
where  to  be  seen.    The  ryot  was  always  in  want  before, 
always  in  debt ;  he  has  begun  now — ^in  some  cases  at  least 
— to  r^ulate  his  expenditure  by  his  income,  and  this  is 
one  step  and  a  great  step  gained.    Hired  labour  is  becoming 
dearer  every  day ;  the  rates  of  servants'  wages  in  metro- 
politan towns  have  enormously  increased.  What  does  this 
mean  but  that  the  ryot  gets  enough  now  from  his  land  to 
enable  him  to  live  with  his  family,  which  renders  it  un- 
necessary for  him  to  go  abroad  in  search  of  other  work 
when  agricultural  labour  is  not  pressing  ?    He  has  now  an 
idea  of  his  own  lands  which  he  never  had  before ;  has  a 
dependence  on  his  own  labours,  which  in  itself  is  a  novel 
feeling ;  can  calculate  on  his  own  wants,  of  which  he  never 
had  the  slightest  idea  in  the  past ;  and  husbands  his  own 
profits,  which  he  did  not  dream  of  under  the  borrowing 
system  to  which  he  was  so  partial.    The  rage  to  get  lands 
is  in  itself  a  sign  of  the  times.  Every  one  now  wants  lands 
— ^the  domestic  servant,  the  peon,  the  dv/rwdny  the  barber, 
even  the  Brahman  cook,  is  anxious  to  invest  his  savings  in 
a  small  khd  or  two,  and  in  a  yoke  or  two  of  oxen ;  and 
would  this  be  the  case  if  the  ryot's  life  were  still  as  bad  as 
before  ?    The  domestic  servants  are  now  constantly  over- 
staying their  leave,  and  every  inquiry  elicits  the  fact  that 
they  are  busily  at  work  on  their  own  fields — ploughing, 
sowing,  harrowing,  or  reaping — and  are  therefore  unable 
to  come. 

16 
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This  speaks  volumes.  Every  man  is  once  more  making 
his  house  his  home,  which  never  was  the  case  during  the 
long  era  of  Mahomedan  subjection.  All  over  the  country 
European  agency  is  actively  at  work,  exploring  mines, 
growing  tea,  cultivating  hemp,  flax,  jute,  and  silk,  and 
clearing  waste  lands.  The  ryots  are  working  under  them, 
or  side  by  side  with  them.  This,  which  gave  rise  to  many 
oppressions  at  the  outset,  has  gradually  given  the  ryot  an 
immense  start  in  life,  by  opening  his  eyes  to  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  his  position,  and  of  the  method  by  which  his 
rights  are  to  be  vindicated.  The  advance  is  already  very 
considerable ;  in  particular  instances  it  has  almost  assumed 
the  character  of  open  resistance ;  but  utmost  progress  by 
the  civilised  scale  has  not,  of  course,  yet  been  attained. 
The  beginning  and  the  end  have  always  an  immense  in- 
terval between  them ;  but  the  ryot  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of 
attaining  the  end  in  due  course. 

The  cry  still  is — *  Do  away  with  the  perpetual  settle- 
ment;* and  the  illegal  exactions  of  the  zemindto  fully 
justify  the  demand.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
abolishing  that  to  which  permanence  has  been  given  by 
law  are  necessarily  insurmountable.  The  only  way  in 
which  all  parties  could  be  satisfied  would  be  to  fix  the  rent 
payable  by  each  ryot  on  an  equitable  basis,  and  then  make 
a  new  perpetual  settlement  with  the  zemindar,  with  a 
profit  of  say  forty  per  cent.,  as  in  temporarily-settled 
estates.  But  this  would  not  only  ride  through  the  existing 
perpetual  settlement ;  it  would  make  all  subsequent  per- 
petual settlements  revisable  at  will.  It  would  also  entail 
an  immense  loss  of  revenue  on  the  Government,  which  the 
Government  can  scarcely  afiford. 

At  present  the  question  between  the  zemind&rs  and  the 
ryots  seems  to  be  pretty  evenly  balanced.  The  right-of- 
occupancy  clauses  of  the  Bent  Law  have  given  the  ryot 
what  protection  he  actually  stood  in  need  of;  the  enhance- 
ment clauses  have,  at  the  same  time,  given  the  zemindar 
the  power  of  readjusting  his  position  to  keep  pace  with 
improvements.    If  the  zemindar  is  stiU  oppressive— if  he 
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exacts  dbwdba  in  utter  indifference  to  the  lyot's  rights  and 
his  own  interests — the  ryot  has  the  remedy  in  his  own 
hands,  if  he  will  only  exert  to  apply  it  effectually.  What 
seems  more  necessary,  therefore,  than  the  revision  of  the 
perpetual  settlement  is  the  dissemination  of  education, 
both  among  the  agricultural  classes  and  the  zemind&rs, 
who  are  almost  equally  illiterate.  The  Grovemment  might 
fairly  insist  on  the  education  of  the  zemind&rs'  sons,  which 
would  in  time  give  to  the  country  a  new  race  of  land- 
holders, who  may  iise  above  the  conviction,  yet  so  wide- 
spread, that  the  whole  duty  of  their  position  consists  in 
exhausting  the  soil  and  squeezing  the  ryot.  The  simul- 
taneous diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  ryots,  and 
especially  of  agricultural  knowledge,  including  the  skill  of 
utilizing  sewage  properly^  would  make  their  kheU  doubly 
productive,  and  themselves  contented  and  happy.  They 
have  no  enclosures  at  present,  no  manure  except  for  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  produce,  no  irrigation  whatever; 
when  they  have  money  to  spend,  they  spend  it  right 
jovially  on  marriage  feasts  and  similar  ceremonies,  in 
imitation  of  rich  and  middle  class  people,  who  can  afford 
such  expenditure  without  difficulty.  If  a  practical  know- 
ledge is  able  to  tecuih  them  only  to  make  use  of  their 
savings  properly — in  investments  which  would  produce  real 
though  distant  happiness— the  benefit  to  them  and  to  the 
country  would  be  immense.  A  general  knowledge  among 
them,  even  of  a  rudimentary  character,  would  also  give 
them  an  idea  of  independence  which  they  are  yet  sadly 
in  want  of.  The  people  at  large  mighty  at  the  same  time, 
be  gradually  weaned  from  their  extreme  partiality  for  the 
possession  of  land.  The  scramble  for  land  now  is  both 
great  and  constant,  and,  such  being  the  case,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  very 
considerably  to  improve.  If  some  energy  were  diverted  to 
manufacture  and  other  spheres  of  usefulness,  everything 
might  yet  go  on  smoothly  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  a  perpetual  settle- 
ment which,  with  all  its  faults,  has  worked  fairly  enough 
for  nearly  ninety  years. 

16—2 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

British  India  has  before  it  a  brilliant  future,  provided 
England  be  equal  to  her  duty.  The  strength  of  England 
has  conquered  India ;  and  by  means  of  the  same  strength 
general  peace  throughout  the  country  is  well  main- 
tained. From  domestic  anarchy  and  foreign  spoliation  it 
has  been  equally  rescued;  wars,  murders,  misrule,  and 
desolation  have  made  room  for  peace,  security,  order,  and 
abundance.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  wars  forced  the 
people  of  entire  villages  every  now  and  then  to  fly  to  the 
jungles  and  mountains  for  safety ;  this  was  so  equally  at 
the  time  of  the  Afgh&ns,  the  Pdthans,  the  Moguls,  the 
Bohill^,  and  the  Mahrattds ;  it  is  the  British  rule  only 
that  has  made  such  exodus  unnecessary.  The  villagers  at 
the  plough  worked  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  were  yet  un- 
certain whether  they  should  be  able  to  gamer  the  fruits  of 
their  labours ;  but  now  the  peasant  guides  the  plough  as 
securely  as  in  Europe,  and,  if  the  zeminddr  or  the  indigo- 
planter  be  troublesome  at  times,  the  courts  give  equal 
redress  to  the  aggrieved  against  both.  The  Thugs,  Pin- 
d&ris,  and  Arracanese  were  felt  as  evil  angels  by  the 
murders  and  carnage  they  committed ;  but  they  have  all 
settled  down  as  peaceful  and  inoffensive  subjects,  them- 
selves seeking  that  protection  which  others  sought  against 
them.  The  jungles,  which  were  shared  between  tigers  and 
robbers,  have  been  converted  into  villages  intersected  by 
roads  and  dotted  with  factories  and  cutcherries.    Canals 
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have  been  excavated,  fairs  established^  and  premia  offered 
to  private  enteiprize  in  every  direction.  The  axe,  the  rack, 
and  the  scourge,  which  were  engines  of  oppression  in  the 
past,  are  not  in  requisition  now  even  as  administrative 
weapons.  All  these  salutary  changes  have  resulted  from 
English  domination,  and  for  these  England  has  received  the 
fullest  credit  that  was  due  to  her. 

The  security  that  England  has  conferred  on  India  is  full 
and  complete,  and  enough  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  But 
are  there  really  a  multitude  of  sins  to  cover  and  atone  for  ? 
The  revenue-system  was  defective  and  extortionate,  but 
has  since  been  considerably  improved ;  the  judicial-system, 
where  it  was  dilatory  and  unnecessarily  costly,  has  been 
recast  If  the  old  roads  of  the  Mahomedans  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay — ^and  they  had  splendid  roads 
all  over  the  country  for  whole  armies  to  pass  by — they 
have  been  more  than  replaced  by  new  roads,  railways, 
steam-ships,  and  telegraphs.  What  then  are  the  sins  which 
England  has  yet  to  account  for  ?  and  what  is  the  atonement 
that  India  demands  of  her  ?  To  us  the  shortcomings  of 
England  appear  to  be  very  trivial,  and  most  of  them 
unavoidable  by  her  very  position;  and,  according  to 
our  belief,  she  is  making  the  best  efforts  to  atone  for 
ihem. 

England  raises  a  larger  revenue  from  the  country  than 
Akbar  did.  There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  this,  since 
ihe  country  is  much  richer  now  than  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  Mahomedans.  But  the  Mahomedans  spent  all  their 
earnings  in  the  country — ^foolishly,  in  pageantries  and  pro- 
cessions— but,  nevertheless,  vivifying  again  the  sources 
whence  they  were  drawn.  This  is  not  so  now ;  all  the 
money  raised  in  India  by  the  English  is  absolutely 
drained  out  of  it^  in  the  way  of  salaries,  pensions,  interest, 
commercial  profits,  and  industrial  savings.  Political  tribute 
is  not  exacted  from  the  country,  but  still  is  the  country 
regularly  denuded  of  a  large  portion  of  its  wealthy  for 
which  no  adequate  return  is  made  to  it.  The  squeezing 
process  was  perhaps  still  better  understood  in  the  past. 
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when  the  ryot  was  squeezed  by  the  small  landlord,  the 
small  landlord  by  the  large  proprietor,  the  large  proprietoi' 
by  some  parasite  in  power,  and  he  again  by  the  sovereign 
or  his  deputy.  But  all  the  parties  who  benefited  in  this 
way  were  residents  of  the  country  fipom  which  they  drew 
their  wealth.  What  was  selfishly  acquired  was  selfishly 
spent,  but  spent  in  the  country  from  which  it  was  acquired. 
The  interests  and  sympathies  of  the  tyrants  and  their  slaves 
were  identical  They  had  no  *  home '  to  go  to,  there  to 
spend  the  earnings  of  their  lives.  The  sin  laid  at  the  dooi^ 
of  England  in  this  matter  is,  however,  one  that  cannot  be 
atoned  for ;  the  position  of  the  English  as  conquerors  had 
no  likeness  to  that  which  was  held  by  the  Mahomedans. 

England  has  introduced  free  trade  in  India,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  country  has  been  largely  increased.  But 
free  trade  has  both  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It 
has  converted  India  into  an  extensive  market,  but  only 
for  English  goods,  to  the  detriment  of  home-made  wares, 
which  cannot  compete  with  their  rivals  on  equal  terms ; 
and  this  has  caused  severe  distress  among  the  artisan- 
classes  of  the  country,  especially  because  they  cannot,  on 
account  of  caste  restrictions,  as  easily  change  their  occupa* 
tions  as  similar  classes  in  other  lauds.  This  of  course  is 
not  an  unmitigated  evil.  The  country  has  profited  by  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  wares.  What  can  be  had  cheaper 
by  importation  ought,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  acquired 
in  that  way.  But  it  is  not  the  less  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  find  remunerative  work  for  the  people 
thereby  brought  to  distress,  and,  if  the  English  Government 
be  honestly  endeavouring  to  do  so,  as  we  sincerely  believe 
it  is,  that  is  all  the  amends  in  its  power  to  ofTer. 

In  every  agricultural  country  there  ought  always  to  be 
food  enough  to  support  the  people  from  one  harvest  to 
another.  This  is  a  principle  of  even  greater  moment  than 
free  trade  aphorisms.  England  exports  to  India  cotton 
fabrics,  hardware,  and  manufactured  commodities  of  various 
descriptions,  creating  demands  which  never  existed,  and 
receives  in  return  indigo,  cotton,  jute,  silk,  rice,  spices,  and 
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many  other  natural  productions.  Now,  though  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  the  superfluities  of  the  country  being 
taken  away  from  her  in  this  manner,  the  natives  object, 
and  very  naturally,  to  the  necessaries  of  life  being  thus 
exported  in  immoderate  quantities,  whereby  the  power  of 
the  country  to  feed  her  own  children  is  crippled.  On  the 
one .  hand  all  her  money  is  taken  out  without  adequate 
return,  on  the  other,  a  large  portion  of  her  food-grains  also. 
The  increase  in  wages  and  the  rise  of  prices  for  food-articles 
is  the  necessary  consequence.  The  political  economist 
considers  both  to  be  signs  of  national  healthiness ;  but  this 
is  what  the  people  will  not  understand.  They  feel  that 
they  are  straitened,  a  clear  proof  to  them  that  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  country,  as  yet  developed,  is  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  her  exports.  This,  as  a  matter  of  facl^ 
is  probably  not  the  case,  but  their  suspicions  are  confirmed 
by  the  frequent  cries  of  scarcity  and  famine  they  hear 
around  them;  and  the  heartlessness  of  England  in  not 
regulating  exports  more  judiciously  is  on  that  account 
bitterly  complained  of. 

Another  complaint  equally  bitter  and  oft  repeated  is» 
that  English  rule  has  closed  all  power  and  social  distinction 
against  the  natives,  save  in  exceptional  instances.  This,  it 
is  urged,  was  not  so  under  the  Mahomedans,  who  permitted 
the  Hindus  to  rise  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  State  along- 
side of  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the  Hindus  who  did 
rise  in  such  manner  had  often,  as  we  have  noticed,  to  make 
peculiar  sacrifices  for  their  elevation:  sometimes  to  give 
up  their  sisters  or  daughters  to  their  sovereign,  and  at 
others  to  embrace  his  religion.  But  this  is  not  very  care- 
fully remembered ;  and  what  is  forcibly  pointed  out  is  that 
the  fitness  of  the  conquered  for  promotion  was  not  ques*> 
tioned,  while,  under  the  English,  the  veteran  subad&r* 
major,  who  is  often  as  efficient  a  soldier  as  the  colonel  of 
his  regiment,  is  deemed  to  be  unfit  to  hold  the  rank  of  9 
lieutenant. 

With  reference  to  this  charge  the  natives  have  frequently 
been  twitted  by  the  remark  that  they  ask  for  the  highest 
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eivU  appointments  tinder  the  government,  but  are  content 
Uiat  the  military  appointments  should  be  held  by  English- 
men. But  the  taunt  is  simply  untrue.  The  natives  ask 
most  urgently  and  persistently  for  the  highest  military 
appointments — admission  into  the  commissioned  ranks  of 
the  army — for  the  sons  of  their  rdjdhsand  zemindirs ;  they 
caU  for  the  opening  of  military  schools  for  the  education 
of  all  classes ;  they  pray  to  be  so  trained  that  they  may  be 
able  to  defend  themselves  in  case  of  need  against  foreign 
aggressors,  and  of  real  help  to  the  English  in  the  day  of 
their  trouble  and  tribulation.  But  they  know  that  these 
demands  will  never  be  complied  with  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment naturally  suspicious  of  the  races  it  has  brought 
under  subjection ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  and  this  only, 
that  their  applications  for  civil  appointments  are  so  loudly 
and  obstinately  repeated. 

In  their  own  country  the  people  of  India  are  *  hewers  of 
stone  and  drawers  of  water,'  so  to  speak,  while  the  servants 
of  the  State  for  all  the  higher  grades  are  imported  from 
England.  This  is  a  most  serious  charge,  and  for  the 
simplest  reason — that  it  is  true.  Without  any  particular 
qualifications  beyond  what  are  tested  by  some  indiscrimi- 
nate examinations,  the  country  is  flooded  with  foreign 
officers — civil,  military,  and  medical— all  endowed  with  the 
most  absurdly-extravagant  salaries,  which  are  not  liable 
tu  be  curtailed  for  any  amount  of  inefficiency,  or  to  be 
stopped  except  for  scandalous  corruption.  Could  not  these 
services  be  recruited  and  repaired  from  a  purely  Indian 
source?  Put  aside  the  exceptional  cases  of  superlative 
ability,  and  then  count  the  rest  and  conscientiously  say  if 
the  officers  picked  up  in  England  are  really  superior  to  their 
subordinates  selected  in  India — men  who  have  devoted  their 
whole  lives  to  the  duties  and  professions  they  follow  ? 

It  is  nothing  to  assert  that  splendid  instances  of  adminis- 
trative talent  have  been  educed  from  the  covenanted 
services  of  India.  There  is  no  doubt  that  statesmen  and 
warriors,  men  of  literature  and  science,  have  sprung  up 
from  among  the  administrators  brought  out  from  England. 
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But  this  is  in  the  usual  course  of  things.  It  has  been 
correctly  remarked,  in  answer  to  it,  that  if  the  inmates  of  a 
prison  were  thrown  broadcast  on  the  world,  the  result  would 
be  very  nearly  the  same.  India,  as  a  conquered  country, 
must  naturally  find  employment  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  England's  middle  and  lower  classes.  She  is  doing  so 
cheerfully ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  services  should 
be  all  but  nominally  exclusive.  The  tendency  of  the  age 
recommends  a  local  selection  of  the  best  materials  available 
for  good  government  It  is  absurd  at  this  hour  of  the  day 
to  make  England  still  the  door  through  which  the  superior 
appointments  are  to  be  reached.  It  is  not  the  native  who 
should  be  made  to  repair  to  England,  but  the  Englishman 
who  should  be  made  to  visit  India,  preparatory  to  his 
selection  as  a  governing  agent.  Services  made  up  of  the 
best  procurable  men  in  India,  whether  Hindus,  East 
Indians,  or  Europeans,  would  be  the  best  and  fittest  media 
for  administering  the  country,  the  highest  appointments 
only  being,  for  obvious  reasons,  retained  in  English  hands. 
Selections  from  the  Uncovenanted  Service  for  promotion 
to  the  Covenanted  Branch  have  recently  been  sanctioned. 
But  that  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  to  any 
extent.* 

It  was  correctly  observed  by  Mr.  Bright  in  the  House 
of  Commons  some  time  ago^  that  the  greatest  danger  to 
English  rule  in  India  was  likely  to  arise  from  the  coarse, 
rude,  and  dominant  manner  in  which  Englishmen  generally 
behave  in  India.  This  is  a  crying  evil,  very  much  felt  and 
very  much  complained  of.  Every  Indian  who  visits  Eng« 
land  returns  from  it  with  the  conviction  that  the  Englishman 
in  his  own  country  is  the  best,  kindest,  and  politest  specimen 
of  the  human  race ;  but  every  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  in 
India  finds  him  to  be  the  worst,  that  is,  the  most  insufferable, 

*  As  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  we  learn  that  it 
has  been  decided  to  throw  open  one-seventh  of  all  new  Civil  Ser- 
vice appointments  to  the  natives  on  the  spot,  on  two-thirds  of  the 
emoluments  allowed  to  European  incumbents.  The  concession  is 
not  a  bad  one  to  begin  with ;  but  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen  in  what 
spirit  they  will  give  effect  to  it.  . 
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being  on  the  earth.  Not  only  those  in  office,  but  even  those 
who  visit  the  country  as  adventurers,  afifect  in  their  own 
persons  all  the  conqueror's  right.  A  white  face,  each 
thinks,  gives  him  a  patent  of  nobility,  a  patent  to  treat  all 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  dark-visaged  with  supreme 
contempt.  The  moment  he  sees  a  man  dressed  in  turban 
and  shawl,  with  slippers  on  his  feet^  and  moving  with  an 
tm-£nglish  gait,  he  jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  visitor  is  either  a  khitrmUgdr  or  a  "Sini  Saheb!  'A 
Hindu  gentleman  ?  What,'  he  asks  in  his  arrogance,  *  is 
a  Hindu  gentleman  V  How  many  will  accept  the  answer 
that  in  all  respects,  except  pride  and  ill-temper,  he  is 
a  better  man  than  the  Englishman  as  he  usually  figures  in 
the  East.  Even  when  the  Englishman  affects  to  be  kind, 
there  is  a  superciliousness  in  his  kindness  that  is  more 
offensive  than  absolute  aversion.  Is  this  untrue?  SirGleoige 
Campbell  protested  in  Parliament  againstMr.Bright's  state- 
ment ;  but  was  the  charge  inapplicable  to  SirGeorge  himself 
while  he  was  in  the  Indian  Service  ?  Take  up  a  file  of 
any  newspaper  of  the  years  during  which  Bengal  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  him  for  her  administrator,  and  whether 
the  paper  be  English,  Bengali,  or  Urdu,  the  evidence  i^gainst 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  his  satellites  will  be  found  to 
be  equally  adverse.  Glass  for  class,  the  natives  conduct 
themselves  better,  as  regards  the  courtesies  and  amenities 
of  life,  than  their  conquerors ;  and  it  were  very  desirable 
indeed  that  Englishmen  imitated  them  in  this  one  respect. 
These,  however,  are  all  the  charges  that  can  be  advanced 
against  the  English  in  India,  and  as  against  a  race  of  con- 
querors they  are  certainly  not  very  telling.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  Englishman  has  really  at  heart  the  good 
of  the  country  into  which  he  has  forcibly  intruded,  and 
that  he  has  all  along  been  exerting  to  the  best  of  his  power 
to  benefit  it.  The  new  industries  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  India  are  all  creations  of  English  enterprize 
and  knowledge,  and,  what  is  more,  are  being  worked  out 
with  English  money.  India  is  rich,  but  her  rich  men  de- 
light in  houses,  jewels,  and  luxuries ;  they  have  no  capital 
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to  speak  of  to  invest  in  new  works  of  usefulness.  The 
indigo  factories,  tea  gardens,  irrigation  works,  and  cotton 
and  jute  mills  in  the  country,  are  all  more  or  less  worked 
with  English  money.  Their  immediate  efifect  has  been  to 
impoverish  certain  classes  of  hereditary  artisans  who  are 
imable  to  compete  with  machine-work.  As  the  country 
borrows  the  capital  employed,  she  has  also,  like  all  bor- 
rowers, to  pay  a  ruinous  interest.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  industries  find  employment  for  a  large  number  of 
labourers,  which  cannot  but  very  beneficially  affect  their 
condition.  They  also  hold  out  examples  of  profitable  in- 
vestment to  native  idlers,  whose  wealth  is  nominal  so  long 
as  it  remains  unemployed  and  unproductive ;  and,  if  these 
can  be  induced  to  imitate  the  example  set  to  them,  the 
amount  of  good  effected  would  not  be  inconsiderable. 
Some  changes  have  been  introduced  in  this  way  already. 
In  Bombay  the  natives  have  set  up  their  own  cotton-mills 
on  the  English  plan ;  and  in  Bengal  they  have  substituted 
in  their  indigo  factories  vats,  boilers,  and  strainers,  in  the 
place  of  earthen  pots,  cauldrons,  and  cloth-straining,  with 
immense  success. 

The  direct  good  of  foreign  capital  is  in  the  employment  it 
gives  to  the  labouring  classes ;  and  if  it  succeeds  in  time  to 
detach  a  portion  of  the  ryots  from  their  infantile  predilec- 
tion for  the  soil,  that  will  be  another  great  gain  to  the 
country.  Hitherto  the  poorer  classes  had  no  emplo3rmerit 
but  tillage,  the  competition  for  which  was  n^essarily 
ci'owded,  and  the  profits  inconsiderable.  This  accounts 
more  fully  for  the  poverty  of  the  people  than,  perhajwi, 
anything  else.  Of  course,  tillage  with  better  implements 
will  materially  improve  the  ryot's  condition ;  the  products 
of  a  country  with  such  a  soil,  such  splendid  rivers,  and  such 
varieties  of  climate,  can  never  be  non-payiug  when  pro- 
perly utilized.  But  the  withdrawal  of  some  portion  of  the 
people  from  purely  agricultural  work  is,  nevertheless,  desir- 
able, and  it  is  high  time  for  the  mechanical  arts  to  be  better 
cultivated.  Naturally,  the  Hindus  are  not  inferior  to  the 
general  run  of  European  nations  in  mechanical  industry. 
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The  dplicacy  and  fineness  of  Indian  muslins  has  long  been 
appreciated,  which  is  attributable,  not  simply  to  hand- 
BpiDning,  but  also  to  the  persistence  and  patient  industry 
of  the  artisan.  Silk  manufacture,  manufacture  of  gold  and 
silver  brocade,  and  gold  workmanship  of  various  kinds, 
have  also  been  favourite  arts,  in  which  considerable  pro- 
ficiency has  always  been  shown.  The  number  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Indian  dyes  is  likewise  well  known,  their 
superiority  consisting  not  only  in  lustre  and  beauty,  but 
also  in  their  permanence.  But  the  branches  in  which 
superiority  has  been  thus  attained  are  few ;  more  diversified 
employment  in  mechanical  works  is  needed  to  extend  the 
usefulness  of  the  poor  in  every  direction :  and  this  English 
enterprise  and  English  example  will  best  facilitate  and 
*  advance.  At  present  the  national  manufactures  are  all  in 
their  decline,  the  necessary  consequence  of  English  com- 
petition and  English  refinement  But,  if  strenuous  endea- 
vour be  made,  they  can  yet  be  revived  and  set  up  on  an 
improved  model;  and,  the  machinery  of  England  intro- 
duced, the  cheapness  of  Indian  labour  will  always  leave  a 
great  share  of  advantage  with  the  children  of  the  soiL 
India  is  already  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  countries 
in  the  world.  There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  also 
be  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  agencies  in  it. 

The  hut  of  the  cottier  is  very  wretched,  and  has  been 
remarked  as  such  from  the  remotest  times ;  the  furniture 
of  the  hut  is  poor,  and  has  been  so  for  ages ;  the  dress  of 
its  inmates  is  scanty^  and  has  never  been  cared  for ;  their 
mode  of  life  is  inexpensive,  because  they  are  always  in 
want.  How  is  this  general  state  of  depression  to  be  re- 
medied ?  iN'ot  by  laws  and  enactments,  but  by  the  intro- 
duction of  those  arts  and  manufactural  improvements  on 
which  we  see  the  greatness  of  other  countries  to  be  based. 
English  commerce  has  been  largely  extended,  but  the 
advantages  derived  from  it  have  the  drawbacks  to  which 
we  have  referred.  The  benefits  will  be  better  balanced 
when  the  manufacturing  skill  and  knowledge  of  England 
are  borrowed  and  imitated.    On  that  skill  and  knowledge 
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the  Teal  elevatioa  of  the  country  will,  in  the  long-run, 
mainly  depend.  With  them  will  be  gradually  drafted 
the  civilisation  of  Europe,  and,  if  anything  can  do  it,  that 
may  in  time  educate  the  masses  better  and  more  effectually 
than  books  and  school-masters,  and  create  a  spirit  of  inde« 
pendence  and  self-reliance  in  themselves,  on  which  both 
their  social  and  political  elevation  may  be  founded.  It  is 
the  native,  however,  who  must  be  encouraged  to  work  out 
this  change.  Left  entirely  in  English  hands,  the  enterprize 
is  apt  to  lead  to  a  yet  further  drain  of  money  out  of  the 
country  in  the  shape  of  home-remittances. 

England  trades  with  India  as  with  the  world,  but  not 
exactly  on  the  same  terms,  for  her  trade  with  India  is  un« 
restricted.  The  gain  to  her  from  this  source  is  immense, 
as  it  has  enabled  her  to  create  a  demand  for  the  products 
of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  then  to  glut  the  markets 
called  forth  with  them.  But  this  is  one  side  of  the  picture 
only,  for  the  trade  of  the  country  is  not  confined  to  what  it 
buys,  but  comprises  also  what  it  sells,  and  the  best  interests 
of  England  are  necessarily  allied  with  the  full  development 
of  the  internal  resources  of  her  dependency.  The  ancient 
trade  of  India  was  confined  to  the  luxuries  of  life,  such  as 
shawls,  muslins,  spices,  and  precious  metals  and  stones. 
The  trade  which  has  now  been  evoked  embraces  such  neces- 
saries  as  rice,  pulses,  linseed,  cotton,  and  the  like.  The 
people  of  the  country  object,  as  we  have  stated,  to  these  latter 
being  taken  away  from  them  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  exported,  but  only  from  a  fear  lest  their  own  require- 
ments should  be  lost  sight  of.  England,  however,  wants 
the  articles,  and  will  have  them.  She  has,  in  fact,  become 
largely  dependent  on  India  for  them ;  and  on  her,  there- 
fore, devolves  the  duty  of  further  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country,  which  would  give  her  what  she  wants 
without  creating  any  hardship  in  the  producing  territory 
itself.  That  India  can  produce  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  she  does  at  present  need  not 
be  doubted ;  but  England  alone  is  able  to  establish  the 
fact,  and  should  do  it  in  her  own  interests.     'Don't  take 
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away  all  our  food-grains  from  us/  say  the  natives  to  her, 
'  till  you  have  helped  us  to  produce  more,  both  for  your  use 
and  our  own.  Give  us  the  assistance  of  your  knowledge, 
energy,  and  enterprize,  and,  without  robbing  us  of  what  we 
cannot  spare,  take  away  as  much  of  the  surplus  as  you 
like.'  Dare  l^ngland  refuse  to  listen  to  such  an  ap- 
peal? 

The  connection  of  India  with  England  has  been  un- 
doubtedly very  beneficial  to  both  countries,  and  not  less  to 
the  first  than  to  the  second,  though  the  full  benefit  to  be 
derived  reciprocally  has  yet  to  come.  It  is  the  interest  of 
India  that  this  benefit  should  be  large  on  both  sides,  for 
it  is  to  her  advantage  that  she  remain  under  the  aegis  of 
English  protection  for  at  least  a  hundred  years  longer, 
fiat  many  hopes  and  aspirations  have  been  awakened 
among  the  subject  race  by  English  civilisation,  and  the 
demand  to  satisfy  these  has  become  urgent.  No  cause  for 
disaffection  has  yet  arisen,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
there  has  been  considerable  misunderstanding  on  both 
sides.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  wants  of  the  people 
not  having  been  properly  understood,  to  the  absence  of 
any  media  for  representing  them  to  the  ruling  power. 
It  is  pretended  that  India  is  represented  in  Parliament, 
because  there  are  members  of  Parliament  who  take  an 
especial  interest  in  Indian  affairs.  It  may  as  well  be  con- 
tended that  China  is  represented  in  Parliament,  for  some 
members  of  it  certainly  take  great  interest  in  Chinese 
affairs.  India  is  Tiot  represented  in  Parliament,  and  never 
can  be  till  native  members  are  admitted  into  it — namely, 
members  from  Calcutta^  Madrds,  Bombay,  Alldhdbdd,  and 
the  Punjdb ;  and  the  prospects  of  India  will  not  be  tho- 
roughly hopeful  till  such  representation  is  permitted. 
Whether  it  be  trade  that  requires  to  be  regulated,  or  the 
industries  to  be  encouraged,  or  the  official  stable  to  be 
thoroughly  scoured,  the  controlling  force  must  be  correctly 
directed,  and  can  be  so  directed  by  native  representation 
alone. 

The  other  immediate  wants  of  the  country  have  been 
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referred  to  by  us  in  a  previous  work,*  and  need  not  be  here 
recapitulated.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  again  that  more 
roads  and  irrigation  works  are  urgently  required,  and  more 
schools  for  a  wider  diffusion  of  education  among  all  classes. 
On  these  requirements  being  fully  met,  India,  we  hopefully 
expect,  will  not  be  found  to  be  much  behindhand  in  her 
condition  to  any  third-rate  state  in  Europe,  and  in  strength 
will  probably  be  quite  equal  to  any  second-rate  power, 

*  Bengal,  chapter  iz. 
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Ahoor  War,  the,  5  ;  fag  end  of,  6 ;  character  of,  6. 
Ahoon,  or  (uoors^  seat  of  the,  4. 
AranyakdSy  character  of  the,  12. 
Jryavertaj  position  of,  8. 

Avatdrs,  worship  of  the,  45 ;  worship  of  Yishna  represented  by 
that  of  the,  45, 13d ;  particulars  regarding  the,  133. 

Bartuuankars,  position  of  the,  82  ;  classification  of  the,  83 ;  mix- 
ture of  the,  with  the  Eshetriyas,  Yaisyas,  and  Sudras,  84  ;  sub- 
divisions among  the,  85. 

Bengali  character,  notable  peculiarities  of  the,  231. 

BbIhman  race,  obioin  and  development  of  the,  1. 

Brahman  pre-eminence,  remarks  upon,  85. 

Br&hmans,  seat  of  the,  4 ;  same  with  the  devcUds  and  the  dtveSf  7  ; 
diffusion  of  the,  8  ;  conquest  of  the  Dasyna  by  the,  10 ;  original 
religion  of  the,  11 ;  religion  of  the,  after  separation  from  the 
asoara,  14 ;  usages  of  the,  16,  62 ;  further  alterations  in  the 
religion  of  the,  35  ;  changes  among  the,  brought  about  by  con- 
quest, 63 ;  creation  of  the  caste  of,  76,  77 ;  caste  privileges  of 
the,  78,  84,  93  ;  present  position  of  the,  85 ;  phases  in  the  pre- 
eminence of  the,  86  ;  life  of  the,  in  the  Yedic  ages,  89. 

JBf^dhmanaSj  character  of  the,  12, 17. 

JBrahmdrskij  position  of,  8. 

JBraJimdveriOj  position  of,  8. 

Br&hmos,  history  of  the,  171 ;  doctrines  of  the,  171 ;  extent  of 
their  departure  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Veddnta,  171. 

British  conquest  and  its  effects,  158, 159* 

Buddha  Sutras,  26 ;  codification  of  the,  28,  65. 

JBuddhas,  names  of  the,  24. 

BXTDDHISM  ;  OLD  AND  LATES,  22. 

Buddhism,  origin  of,  22,  64  ;  age  of,  22  ;  definition  of,  23  ;  history 
of,  25  ;  first  phases  of,  26  ;  doctrines  of,  28  ;  initial  command- 
ments of,  29  ;  sadness  of,  31 ;  deflection  of,  32,  66 ;  divisions  of, 
32  ;  extensive  propagation  of,  33  ;  subversion  of^  in  India,  33. 
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Buddhist  code,  divisions  of,  28. 

Byrdgis,  the,  67  ;  distinguishing  features  of,  71. 

Caste  ;  its  nature  and  origin,  75. 

Castis,  as  it  exists  at  present,  and  its  effects,  120. 

Caste,  theories  regarding  the  origin  of,  75  ;  accounts  given  by  the 
Shdstras  in  respect  to,  76 ;  viewed  as  the  result  of  Br&hman  ex- 
pansion, 77  ;  distinctions  of,  in  the  Yedic  era,  78 ;  subsequent 
regulations  regarding,  79;  original  restrictions  of,  not  very 
arbitrary,  82 ;  mixture  of  the  different  classes,  and  redivision 
of,  84,  85 ;  mixture  of  labours  and  employments,  84 ;  pro- 
longed vitality  of,  88 ;  isolated  races  gravitating  to,  88  ;  distinc- 
tions of,  strengthened  by  the  Mahomedan  rule,  120 ;  present 
features  of,  in  Bengal,  122  ;  principal  rules  of,  now  observed,  123 ; 
difference  of,  from  rank^  123 ;  provisions  for  the  preservation  of, 
124 ;  why  it  was  fostered  by  the  Mahomedans,  125  ;  evils  of, 
exemplified,  127 ;  intellectual  turpitude  caused  by,  129 ;  pro- 
spects of,  130. 

Conquest  of  India  by  the  Mahomedans,  the,  and  the  history 
of  their  rule  over  the  country,  99. 

Ddsycu^  seat  of  the,  7 ;  conquest  of  the,  by  the  Br&hmans,  10 ; 

civilisation  amongst  the,  63 ;  incorporation  of  the,  into  the  caste 

system,  78. 
Dreams  and  their  interpreters,  155. 
Drinking,  countenanced  by  the  Veds^  21 ;  put  down  by  the  Purdns , 

etc.,  45. 
Drugs  and  potions,  used  in  the  zen^ni,  151. 
Dundis,  the,  67  ;  distinguishing  features  of,  71. 

Family  dinner,  Hindu,  description  and  character  of,  227. 
Family-house,  description  of,  217,  224 ;  schoolrooms  in  the,  217; 

company  in  the,  219,  220, 225 ;  debates  in  the,  220, 225  ;  women 

in  the,  221 ;  children  in  the,  224  ;  garden  attached  to  the,  226 ; 

dairy  attached  to  the,  226  ;  dinner  in  the,  227 ;  quietness  of  the, 

at  night,  231. 
Female  children,  unmarried  state  of,  176 ;  early  separation  of, 

from  male  children,  177  ;  training  of,  177  ;  sports  and  pastimes 

of,  178 ;  bodily  exercises  of,  178 ;  marriage  of,  179  ;  after-life 

of,  184. 
Festivals,  enumeration  of,  138 ;  orgies  connected  with,  139. 

Ghosts,  belief  in,  145 ;  houses  haunted  by,  146 ;  visits  of,  147. 

Qhost-seers  and  their  pretensions,  148. 

6ossdin8f  the  most  respectable  of  the  vagrant  classes,  134. 

Qovemment  (Hindu),  in  the  Vedic  age,  90 ;  in  the  age  of  the 
Furdns,  91 ;  in  the  age  of  Menu,  91,  94 ;  as  described  by  the 
Ifdhahhdrut,  95 ;  position  of  the  people  under  the,  96,  97 ; 
actual  character  of  the,  98  ;  (Mahomedan)  of  the  first  invaders 
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and  their  succefMors,  100 ;  down  to  the  advent  of  Timonr,  102  ; 
to  the  conquest  of  B4ber,  103  ;  under  B4ber,  104  ;  under  Shore 
Sh4h  and  hb  succeesors,  106 ;  under  Akbar,  105 ;  under  the 
8ucce88orB  of  Akbar  to  the  extinction  of  the  Mahomedan  poweri 
106 ;  general  character  of,  107, 109  et  seq, ;  comparison  of  the 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan  goyemments.  111. 

Heaven  and  hell,  description  of,  141. 

Hindu  fbmalb  kducatiok,  205. 

Hindu  female  education,  of  wives  by  their  husbands,  207,  214 ; 
under  the  school  system,  207,  208  ;  under  the  zen4n4-teaching 
system,  209  ;  suitable  model  for,  209  ;  main  divisions  of,  210. 

Hindu  females,  early  life  of,  177  ;  marriage  of,  179 ;  position  of, 
in  their  husbands'  household,  184;  domestic  duties  of,  in 
di£Eerent  grades,  186, 187 ;  toilette  of,  188 ;  raiment  of,  189 ;  con- 
versation of,  190 ;  amusements  of,  190 ;  superstitious  observances 
of,  191 ;  sedusion  of,  192 ;  females  of  the  lower  orders,  not 
secluded,  194  ;  river-bathing  by,  195 ;  condition  of,  after  widow- 
hood, 195 ;  character  o^  197,  206 ;  general  disesteem  of,  199  ; 
submission  o^  200 ;  connubial  affection  of,  201 ;  attachment  for 
children  of,  203  s  love  for  the  family  of,  203 ;  kindliness  for 
strangers  of,  204 ;  position  of,  according  to  the  Sh^istras,  205 ; 
education  of,  207  ;  occupations  of,  222. 

Hindu  Goybrnment,  89. 

Hindu  government^  in  the  Yedic  age,  90;  in  the  age  of  the 
FurdTu,  91 ;  in  the  age  of  Menu,  91,  94  ;  as  described  by  the 
MahdbkdrtUy  95 ;  position  of  the  people  under  the^  96,  97 ; 
actual  character  of  the,  97. 

Hindu  husbands,  character  of,  204 

Hindu  marriages,  179 ;  left  entirely  with  parents,  180 ;  advantages 
of,  181 ;  real  evil  in,  182 ;  ceremonies  connected  witii,  183. 

Hindu  municipal  government,  90,  92. 

Hindu  officers  in  Mahomedan  service,  instances  of,  116. 

HiNDir  WOMEN,  THUB  CONDITION  AND  CHARACTBB,  PaBT  L,  176  ; 

PaetII.,  192. 

Hindu  widows,  privations  of,  196  ;  character  of,  197. 

Hindus,  discussions  regarding  the  principal  abode  of  the,  1 ; 
resemblance  of  the,  to  the  Persians,  3 ;  current  belief  in  the 
advent  of  the,  from  Central  Asia,  4 ;  ori^^nal  religion  of  the,  13 ; 
position  of  the,  in  the  Yedic  age,  89 ;  position  of  the,  under  the 
Mahomedans,  117 ;  present  phase  of  religion  among  the,  132, 
137 ;  festivals  observed  by  the,  138  ;  virtue  and  piety  among  the, 
140 ;  belief  of  the,  in  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  142  ; 
laxities  of  the  faith  current  among  the,  143. 

Hinduism,  present  phase  of,  132, 137  ;  zealous  adherence  to,  137  ; 
orgies  connected  with,  139 ;  better  aspects  of,  140 ;  dogmas  of, 
141 ;  description  of  heaven  and  hell,  according  to,  141 ;  laxities 
of,  14a 
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Home-lite  m  Bengal,  2ia 
Horoscopes,  prepanition  of,  153. 

Xgnis-fatuoB,  Hindu  explanation  of  the,  157. 

India»  present  peaceful  condition  of,  244 ;  revenue  raised  from, 
how  appropriated  and  spent,  245  ;  free  trade  in,  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  246 ;  imports  and  exports  of,  246 ;  power 
and  social  distinction  in,  closed  against  the  natives,  247  ;  military 
appointments  in,  coveted  by  the  natives,  248  ;  servants  of  the 
higher  grades  in,  imported  from  England,  248 ;  general  behaviour 
of  Englishmen  in,  249 ;  new  industries  introduced  in,  250 ; 
further  development  of  the  resources  of,  reqxdred,  253  ;  satisfac- 
tion of  the  aspirations  awakened  among  the  natives  of,  required, 
254 ;  representation  of  the  natives  of,  in  Parliament,  required, 
254  ;  other  immediate  wants  of,  254. 

Indo-Aiyans  and  Perso- Aryans,  separation  of  the,  2, 13. 

Jains,  religion  of  the,  144. 

Kdyasths  of  Bengal,  gotra  and  origin  of  the,  80. 

King  (Hindu),  as  described  by  the  Purdns,  91;  position  of 

the,  under  the  distribution  of  Menu,  91 ;  revenues  of  the,  94  ; 

duties  of  the,  94  ;  duties  and  daily  life  of  the,  as  exhibited  in 

the  Mahdbhdrta,  95 ;  (Mahomedan)  rights  and  position  of  the, 

111 ;  rule,  how  diversified  by  the  character  of  the,  112. 
Krishna,    stories  regarding,  133;    worship  of,  as  preached  by 

Chaitanya,  134 
Kshetrtpas,  creation  of  the  caste  of,  76,  77 ;  caste  privileges  of 

the,  79. 
Lingam,  the,  18,  42 ;  union  of,  with  the  7ont,  42 ;  worship  of 

Siva  represented  by,  133. 

Mahomedan  conquest  of  India,  the,  99 ;  the  invasions  of  M4hmood 
of  Ghazni,  99 ;  those  of  Mahomed  Ghori,  100 ;  the  establish- 
ment of  Kuttubudeen  Ibek  at  Delhi,  100 ;  the  wars  of  All4- 
udeen,  102  ;  the  invasion  of  Timour,  103  ;  the  invasion  of  B^ber, 
104 ;  the  re-conquest  of  India  by  Hum4yun,  105. 

Mahomedan  bule,  principal  features  of  the,  and  its 
REsin:.Ts,  109. 

Mahomedan  rule,  history  of  the,  100 ;  general  character  of  the, 
107  ;  chief  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the,  109 ;  destruction 
of  idols,  and  compulsory  conversions  under  the,  109  ;  deference 
shown  to  warlike  Hindu  tribes  under  the,  110 ;  despotic  character 
of  the,  as  compared  with  the  rule  of  Hindu  kings,  111 ;  how 
diversified  by  the  sovereign's  character,  112 ;  normal  state  of 
'  the,  114  ;  power  of  the  nobility  under  the,  115  ;  position  of  the 
people  under  the,  117  ;  decay  of  Hindu  learning  under  the,  159« 

Municipal  government  (Hindu),  90, 92. 
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NdgdSf  the,  67  ;  distingtUBhing  features  of,  72. 

Nativity,  taking  the,  153. 

Nightmares,  how  accounted  for,  166 ;  prescription  for  the  preyen- 

tion  of,  157. 
Nobility  in  India,  115. 

Occupations,  every-Klay,  of  women,  222 ;  of  men,  227,  229 ;  of  the 
Bengal  ryot,  234. 

OSIOIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  Bb^MAN  BACE,  1. 

Fardmdniks,  their  inquisitorial  powers,  124 

FaramhaTigms^  the,  67 ;  distinguishing  features  of,  72. 

PIbsees,  the,  Youno  Bengal,  and  the  BrXhicos,  158. 

PArsees  of  Bombav,  history  of  the,  160  ;  religion  of  the,  160  ;  pro- 
gress made  by  the,  161. 

Peasant  life,  and  the  Perpetual  Settlement,  232. 

Peasantry  of  Bengal,  condition  of  the,  233 ;  every-day  occupation 

of  the,  234 ;  cultivation  of  crops  by  the,  235  ;  how  affected  by 

the  Perpetual  Settlement  and  the  Rent  Law,  236,  237  ;  present 

improved  condition  of  the,  240 ;  education  for  the,  243. 
People,  position  of  the,  under  the  Mahomedans,  117  ;  condition 

of  the,  at  present,  233,  240. 
Perpetual  Settlement,  remarks  regarding  the,  236  ;  errors  of  the, 

rectified  by  the  Rent  Law,  237;   difficulties  in  the  way  of 

abolishing  the,  242. 
Polygamy,  the  real  evil  in  Hindu  marriages,  182 ;   generally 

practised  by  Kulin  Br^hmans,  183. 

POPULAE  SUPEBSTITIONS  OF  THE  HiNDUS,  THE,  145. 
POURANISM  ;  OB,  THE  POPULAB  BELIOION,  35. 

Pour&nism  manufacture  of,  35,  64;  principal  deities  of,  40; 
character  of,  46,  64,  66  ;  attachment  of  the  people  to,  66 ;  dis- 
tortion and  amplification  of,  by  the  ascetics,  74, 132, 137. 

PBESENT  phase  of  ReLIOION,  THE,  132. 

Principal  featubes   of   the  Mahomedan  bule,   and   its 

RESULTS,  109. 

Prospects  of  the  countby,  the,  244. 

FurdnSf  age  of  the,  35  ;  number  of  the,  36  ;  character  of  the,  36 ; 
assumed  importance  of  the,  39 ;  triad  of  the,  39 ;  principal 
deities  of  the,  40 ;  identity  of  the  deities  of  the,  with  ascetics, 
heroes,  etc.,  45  ;  imposing  mythology  of  the,  46 ;  character  of 
the  deities  of  the,  47. 

Religion,  the  pbesent  phase  of,  132. 

Religious  divisions  and  beliefs,  133 ;  dogmas  common  to  the,  141. 

Religious  orders,  origin  of  the,  67 ;  enumeration  of    the,  67 ; 

character  of  the,  68,  73  ;  distortions  in  religion  introduced  ^by 

the,  74,  132,  137. 
Rent  Law,  237. 
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RbSULTS  of  THB  RELIOIOUB  8TSU06LE8  AKD  THE  CHAKOBS  INTBO- 
DUCED,  68. 

Bishia,  natore^wprship  by  the,  14 ;  usages  of  the,  16, 62  ;  changes  in 
the  usages  of  the,  16, 17 ;  character  of  the  worship  of  the,  18. 

Saetas,  136 ;  worship  of  the,  135. 

SiJcya,  history  of,  27  ;  teachings  of,  28 ;  propagation  of  Buddhism 

by,6fi. 
SanhitcUy  character  of  the,  11 ;  general  drift  of  the,  13 ;  deities  of 

the,  37. 
Sharpers,  practices  of,  152. 
Somnambulism,  Hindu  explanation  of,  157. 
Soothsayers,  augurs,  and  diviners,  references  to,  154. 
State-service  imder  the  Mahomedans,  selection  of  officers  for 

the,  115, 116. 
StidraSf  creation  of  the  caste  of,  76,  78 ;  caste  disqualifications 

of  the,  79 ;  class  of  the,  how  formed,  80 ;  provision  for  the 

promotion  of  the,  81 ;  instances  of  the  elevation  of  the,  81 ; 

power  of  the,  in  the  age  of  the  Menu,  and  afterwards,  87, 96, 97. 
SunnyoMy  the,  67 ;  distinguishing  features  of,  70. 

SUPBRSTITIONS,  THB  P0P17LAB,  OF  THE  HlNDt78,  145. 

Thief-finders,  154 ;  processes  followed  by  the,  155. 

Titanian  war,  era  of  the,  5. 

Transmigration,  belief  in,  141. 

Triad,  the,  according  to  the  Veds^  18 ;  according  to  the  Purdns,  39 ; 

explanation  of  the,  41. 
Trimurti^  18^  41. 

Um4,  the  story  of,  43. 

Upanithcuh,  character  of  the,  12 ;  age  of  the,  20  ;  number  of  the, 
20 ;  morality  of  the,  21. 

Vai$u<u,  creation  of  the  caste  of,  76,  78;  caste  privileges  of 
the,  79. 

YbDAITTISM  ;  THE  BEUQION  OF  THB  OBTHODOX  PHILOSOPHEBS,  49. 

Yedantism,  manufacture  of,  35, 49,  64 ;  conceptions  of  the  Deity 
according  to,  51 ;  speculative  dogmas  of,  52 ;  vindication  of, 
from  the  charges  of  pantheism  and  materialism,  56 ;  absorp- . 
tion,  the  final  end  held  in  view  by,  56 ;  difficult  character  of,  59  ; 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  result  of,  61,  66 ;  departure  of  the 
Br^dmios  from  the  doctrines  of,  171. 

Yedic  age,  divisions  of  the,  12 ;  usages  of  the,  16, 62,  89 ;  changes 
in  the  usages  of  the,  63;  life  in  fl^e,  89;  government  in 
the,  90. 

Yedic  faith,  character  of  the,  14,  62 ;  phases  of  the,  16 ;  in- 
sufficiency of  the,  20. 

Yedic  gods,  classification  of  the,  18 ;  character  of  the,  37. 

YbDISM  ;  ITS  DIFFBBXNT  PHA8BS,  11. 
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Yeds,  age  of  the,  7,  66 ;  particubun  regarding  the,  11 ;  triad  of 
the,  18 ;  morality  of  the,  20 ;  codification  of  the,  06 ;  now 
thought  of  only  by  philoaophetB  and  divincB,  137. 

VillageB  in  Bengal,  description  of  the,  233. 

Vymubs^  133 ;  changes  introduced  in  their  faith  by  Chaitanya, 
134 ;  tiieir  great  doctrine  of  Ahingsd,  136. 

Witches,  belief  in,  149 ;  powers  attributed  to,  160 ;  practices  of,  161. 

Togi$^  the,  67  ;  distinguishing  features  of  the,  69. 

Young  Bengal,  origin  of,  160;  condition  of,  at  the  outset,  163; 
aspiration  o^  162 ;  progress  made  by,  163 ;  English  education 
of,  163 ;  revival  and  development  of  the  Bengali  language  by, 
164 ;  position  attained  by,  164 ;  English  prejudices  against,  166  ; 
employments  taken  up  by,  166 ;  professions  yet  unoccupied 
by,  166 ;  religion  of,  167, 170. 

Zemindars,  the,  how  affected  by  the  Perpetual  Settlement  and  the 
Bent  Law,  237 ;  oppressions  practised  by,  239 ;  education 
for,  243. 

ZeninA,  description  of,  ]93|  221. 

2ieninA*teaching,  209. 
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TAXATION    IN    INDIA.* 

(Reprinted  from  Fraaers  Magazine  for  September,  1876.) 

We  are  not  Bussophobists.  We  do  not  Uiink  that  Bussia 
has  an  eye  on  India,  or  that,  if  she  had,  she  would  have 
any  chance  of  wresting  it  from  BritLsh  hands.  But  our 
impression  is  that  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857  was  mainly 
caused  by  the  instigation  of  Bussian  spies,  and  was  prac- 
ticable only  on  account  of  the  bad  estimation  in  which  the 
British  Government  was  then,  as  it  is  yet,  held  by  the 
natives  for  divers  reasons,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
them  being  the  irritating  system  of  taxation  which  it  has 
enforced. 

Of  course,  a  civilised  government  like  that  of  the  English 
in  India  requires  large  expenses  to  uphold  it,  particularly 
as  the  administration  is  that  of  foreigners.  This  may  be 
fully  admitted ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  need  of 
consolidating  the  empire,  and  of  gaining  the  good-will  of 
the  governed,  is,  on  that  account,  to  be  ignored.  Without 
such  consolidation  and  good-will  no  foreign  hold  en  the 
country,  however  vigorous,  can  be  permanently  secure; 
and  for  them  considerable  concessions  ought  to  be  made, 
not  only  to  the  just  demands,  but  even  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  people.  This,  since  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  has 
assumed  the  title  of  Empress  of  Hindustan,  ought  to  be 
very  clearly  understood, 

♦  Budget  qf  India,  for  1876-77  ;  The  Indian  Tariff  Act  o/lSU ; 
ReporU  of  Taxation  in  India,  1872 ;  Peasantry  of  Bengal,  by 
Bomesli  Chunder  Dutt,  B.C.S.  and  Barrister-at-Law,  1874,  Chapter 
VII., 'Taxation; 
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One  of  the  prejudices  referred  to  is  the  objection  of  the 
people  to  direct  taxation,  except  of  such  sort  as  they  have 
been  long  accustomed  to.  They  will  not  willingly  have 
any  other,  and  none  other  ought  to  be  heedlessly  enforced 
on  them*  The  principles  of  economic  science,  if  really 
antagonistic  to  indirect  taxes,  must  here  yield  to  much 
higher  considerations.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
rulers  of  the  country  to  endeavour  to  carry  the  people 
they  govern  with  them ;  and  to  do  this  they  must  go  with 
the  people  a  great  way  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without 
imperilling  their  own  interests.  They  must  not  force  on 
the  governed  their  own  ideas  and  innovations  merely 
because  they  deem  these  to  be  right  'per  se,  and 
have  seen  them  successfully  carried  out  in  their  own 
country.  They  must  remember  that  in  India  they  have 
to  deal  with  a  very  different  country  and  a  very  different 
people  from  their  own,  whose  wants  they  are  bound  to 
understand,  and  whose  wishes  they  cannot  constantly 
neglect  without  giving  rise  to  disaffection.  The  natives 
are  naturally  suspicious  of  their  foreign  rulers,  and  enter- 
tain vague  apprehensions  of  their  motives ;  and  these  sus- 
picions and  apprehensions  have  to  be  allayed.  To  go 
against  the  current  under  such  circumstances  is  neither 
consistent  with  wisdom  nor  with  prudence,  and  cannot  but 
render  the  task  of  governing  unnecessarily  difficult.  The 
breach  between  the  governors  and  the  governed  is  wide 
enough  already^  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  widen 
further,  if  that  can  be  prevented.  It  is  not  the  visit  of 
the  Heir- Apparent  to  the  country,  or  even  that  of  the 
Empress  herself,  if  she  choose  to  come  hither,  that  will 
smooth  down  difficulties  of  this  nature.  The  art  of  govern- 
ing the  people  must  be  better  learnt 

It  is  not  mere  grumbling  that  has  to  be  dealt  witL  Of 
course  every  man  grumbles  to  pay  a  tax,  and  the  grumbling 
is  all  the  greater  when  the  tax  happens  to  be  an  tmusual 
one.  But  matters  in  India  have  become  more  serious  than 
that.  There  are  unmistakable  signs  of  discontent  through- 
out the  country ;  certainly  not  all  of  them  attributable  to 
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taxatiou  alone,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  taxation  is 
largely  complained  of  by  all  classes.  .Political  discontent 
does  not  exist  anywhere  except  among  ruined  princes  and 
their  immediate  followers;  the  work  of  pacification  and 
consolidation  is  a  comparatively  easy  one  if  the  rulers  of 
the  countr}''  will  only  condescend  to  feel  their  way  at 
every  forward  step  they  take.  The  go-ahead  efforts  of  the 
British  Administration  have  been  gigantic,  but  without 
any  adequate  results.    What  the  country  wants  is  rest. 

The  different  forms  of  revenue  derived  from  the  people 
are  distinguished  in  the  Indian  Budgets  as  Imperial,  Pro- 
vincial, Local,  and  MunicipaL  The  people,  of  course,  do 
not  care  for  these  distinctions;  they  are  to  them  utterly 
unmeaning  and  arbitrary.  A  tax  is  a  tax  to  the  payer  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  called :  and  the  impression  all 
over  the  country  is  that  all  the  forms  of  taxation  in  vogue 
have  been  overdone ;  that  a  vast  amount  of  money  is  raised 
and  spent  which  might  well  be  saved ;  and  that  the  real 
reason  for  the  division  of  taxation  under  different  heads  is 
to  draw  off  attention  from  the  enormous  sum-total  that  is 
realized  and  squandered.  The  general  resources  of  the 
country,  it  is  true,  have  not  been  overburdened ;  the  limits' 
of  taxation  have  certainly  not  been  crossed :  nor  do  the 
people  ignore  the  advantages  of  roads,  railways,  canals, 
education,  and  the  police,  on  which  all  the  sums  raised  are' 
expended.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  one  unanimous 
opinion  all  over  the  country  is  that  a  much  smaller  amount 
of  money  than  what  is  now  raised,  would  fully  sufiSce  to 
secure  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  that  the  British 
Grovemment  has  yet  conferred  on  it;  and  it  is  mainly  the 
obnoxious  manner  in  which  its  rulers  have  gone  about  theiif 
work  that  has  led  to  this  conviction,  and  to  the  exhibitions 
of  discontent  which  it  has  produced.  The  question  in  the 
mouths  of  both  the  governors  and  the  governed  isnow^ 
identical :  *  How  and  where  is  all  this  to  end  V 

Let  us  now  review  the  different  sources  of  revenue 
separately. 

The  Imperial  sources  of  revenue  are  estimated  in  the 
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Budget  statements  for  1876-77  to  yield  the  following 
amounts : 


Tiand-Eevenue 

.    £21,381,000 

Customs 

2,620,000 

Salt       ...        . 

6,300,000 

Opium  .        .        .        , 

8,200,000 

Excise  .        .        .        . 

2.525,000 

Stamps  . 

2,837,000 

All  other  items 

6,617,000 

£50,480,000 

The  first  of  these  items  hardly  calls  for  any  remark.  The 
land-revenue  is  the  most  ancient  and  staple  form  of  taxation 
known  to  India,  and  no  Asiatic  will  ever  question  the 
justice  of  raising  it,  and  nowhere  has  the  slightest  difficulty 
been  experienced  at  any  time  in  collecting  it.  It  is  station- 
ary in  Bengal  on  account  of  the  perpetual  settlement,  but 
in  the  other  provinces  exhibits  a  perceptible  increase  at 
each  successive  resettlement,  so  that  this,  the  mainstay  of 
the  Government  income,  is  also  the  soundest  to  the  core. 
But  it  is  necessarily  inelastic,  except  to  an  inconsiderable 
extent,  as  nearly  one-fifth  of  it  has  been  permanently  fixed, 
while  the  remainder  is  fixed  generally  for  long  intervals — 
in  most  places  for  thirty  years.  The  Budget  says  that  it 
'  grows  slowly  but  surely ;'  but  we  must  not  forget  that  it 
may  at  any  time  be  adversely  afiected  by  unfavourable 
seasons,  so  that  even  such  increase  as  it  has  exhibited  after 
intervals  ciinnot  always  be  counted  upon.  It  is  clear  that, 
as  a  whole,  it  will  not  admit  of  further  expansion. 

The  second  item,  customs,  may  be  assumed  to  be  more 
elastic,  since  the  duties,  both  import  and  export,  can  be 
considerably  raised  without  perceptibly  affecting  the 
interests  of  commerce.  But  there  has  been  such  an 
amount  of  blundering  here  of  late  that  the  prospects  for 
many  years  to  come  are  far  from  hopeful.  By  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1875  all  export  duties  on  articles  of  native  produce 
have  been  abolished,  except  those  on  indigo,  paddy,  rice, 
and  lac,  which  remain  unchanged.    We  would  not  quarrel 
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with  this  procedure  in  the  abstract,  since  the  duties  taken 
off  have  always  been  condemned  by  economists ;  but  we 
hold  that  that    condemnation   is  not  very  particularly 
applicable  to  the  present  position  of  India,  the  total  ex- 
ports of  which  are,  at  this  moment,  enormously  in  excess 
of  her  total  imports,  which  simply  means  that  the  country 
is  being  drained  of  its  resources  without  adequate  return, 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  speculator.    The  duti- 
able exports  before  the  revision  of  the  tariffs  included 
wheat,  pulse,  and  oil-seeds,  which  are  now  &ee.     Is  it,  we 
ask,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  that  these  particular 
articles  have  been  released  ?  Will  not  their  release  increase 
yet  more  the  distance  between  the  imports  and  exports 
which  has  already  become  so  oppressive  to  her  ?    If  the 
duties  on  wheat,  pulse,  and  oil-seeds  were  wrong,  how  can 
those  on  rice  and  paddy  be  right  ?   The  European  exporter 
holds  it  to  be  opposed  to  the  principles  of  political  economy 
to  raise  any  export  duty  on  these  articles  at  all,  since  such 
duty  virtually  amounts  to  the  impoverishment  of  the 
grower  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  consumer,  the  effect  of 
which  must,  he  thinks,  be  injurious  to  the  country  by 
checking  the  growth  of  a  surplus  stock.    But  is  there  no 
force  in  the  argument  of  the  local  consumer  that  in  a 
country  like  India,  where  the  surplus  cultivation  of  one 
province  is  often  required  to  meet  the  necessities  of  another, 
an  unchecked  export  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  apt  to  lead 
to  fearful  results ;  that  the  deamess  of  food-grains  in  the 
country  means  the  increase  of  crime ;   that  if  the  duty 
affects  adversely  the  cultivator  and  the  tradesman,  that 
does  not  make  it  more  objectionable  than  various  other 
social  and  commercial  arrangements  which  similarly  affect 
private  interests  to  an  equal  extent ;  and  that  what  really 
contracts  the  growth  of  the  article  is  not  the  export  duty, 
but  the  encouragement  held  out  by  the  Government  and 
the  European  speculator  respectively  to  the  cultivation  of 
opium  and  jute  ? 

We  do  not  contest  the  theory  of  the  thing  at  alL    The 
teachings  of  the  political  economist  must,  as  general  prin- 
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ciples,  be  both  jadicious  and  correct ;  but  we  contend  that 
practically  the  export  of  food-grains  from  so  anomalous  a 
country  as  India  does  most  assuredly  require  to  be  checked. 
The  foreign  trade  in  rice  in  particular  has  attained  fearful 
dimensions,  and  is  the  main  cause  of  the  remarkable  rise  of 
prices  in  the  country,  which  within  the  last  twenty  years 
has  reached  the  alarming  proportion  of  fifty  per  cent.,  an 
increase  which  has  filled  every  thinking  mind  in  it  with 
dismay.  The  income  of  the  ryot  has  doubtless  also  im« 
proved  within  the  same  period,  but  not  in  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  proportion;  and  it  is  still  generally  so 
small  that  in  several  places  the  ryot  is  not  able,  even  in 
the  most  prosperous  seasons,  to  secure  for  himself  and  his 
family  a  sufficiency  of  food.  The  retention  of  a  surplus 
stock  on  the  spot  is  therefore  a  peremptory  need ;  and  a 
Government  that  is  so  careful  to  accumulate  a  reserve 
stock  of  opium,  to  be  independent  of  the  variations  of  the 
seasons,  ought  not  to  be  less  heedful  of  the  fluctuations  of 
the  rice  market,  which  carry  desolation  to  many  a  poor 
man's  door.  The  export  duty  on  rice  now  is  three  annas, 
or  about  4^d.  per  maund,  and,  instead  of  this  being  taken 
off,  as  has  been  strenuously  urged,  it  ought,  in  our  estima- 
tion, to  be  considerably  increased.  As  a  source  of  revenue 
it  is  elastic,  and  therefore  all  the  more  valuable  to  the 
Government.  It  is  a  duty  moreover  which  is  paid  by  the 
foreign  consumer,  and  not  felt  in  the  producing  country. 
The  export  flourishes  notwithstanding  the  duty  it  now 
bears ;  and  we  know  for  certain  that  the  cultivation  in  all 
places  from  which  exports  are  made,  that  is,  in  Bengal, 
Madhis,  and  British  Burmdh,  has  been  steadily  increasing 
year  by  year.  The  export  trade  in  the  article  has,  in  fact, 
become  almost  illimitable,  and  holds  out  all  the  encourage- 
ment its  cultivation  requires.  Were  the  whole  country 
sown  with  rice  only,  the  entire  produce  would  hardly 
suffice  to  meet  the  foreign  demand  for  it,  but  for  the  duty 
now  levied  on  it.  It  is  that  duty,  in  fact,  that  has  kept 
down  prices  to  their  present  limit,  which  is  still  felt  to  be 
oppressively  high.    Were  the  duty  doubled,  the  growth  of 
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a  surplus  stock  would  not  yet  be  affected,  but  a  part  of  the 
surplus  grown  would  be  made  available  to  the  poor,  which 
it  is  not  at  this  moment. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  other  export  duties  were 
abolished,  the  general  rate  of  import  duties  was  reduced 
from  7i  to  5  per  cent.,  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  trade 
and  commerce,  but  in  reality  to  increase  the  profits  of  the 
European  speculator.  But  that  did  not  satisfy  Manchester, 
simply  because  the  cotton  duties  were  not  simultaneously 
abandoned,  while  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  the 
import  of  long-stapled  cotton,  which  was  before  untaxed. 
Was  not  Manchester  unreasonable  in  the  complaints  she 
made  ?  Yes ;  very  unreasonable  indeed,  it  appeared  to  us* 
In  theory,  the  abolition  of  all  import  duties  would,  no 
doubt,  be  a  very  good  thing  for  all  parties  concerned  ;  but 
how,  with  such  concessions,  is  the  financial  equilibrium  of 
the  Government  to  be  maintained?  The  gain  to  the 
finances  of  the  country  from  the  cotton  duties  amounts  to 
about  £900,000  a  year.  How  is  the  loss  of  that  sum  to  be 
recouped  ?  Manchester  disclaims  antagonism  to  the  interests 
of  India ;  but,  when  she  contends  for  a  concession  of  this 
stamp,  well  knowing  that  there  are  absolutely  no  sources 
to  recover  the  loss  from  but  direct  taxes,  which  are  sure  to 
be  bitterly  felt  and  complained  of  by  the  people,  she 
virtually  does  seem  to  demand  that  her  own  benefit  should 
be  regarded  as  of  paramount  importance.  Our  suggestion 
is  that  the  import  duties,  far  from  being  surrendered,  should 
be  largely  increased  long  before  the  salt-tax  is  enhanced 
or  an  income-tax  reimposed.  It  is  simply  absurd  that 
one  of  the  most  legitimate  and  productive  sources  of 
revenue  should  be  regulated,  not  by  the  position  of  the 
Indian  Government,  or  the  wishes  of  the  Indian  people, 
but  by  the  eagerness  of  English  tradesmen  to  increase  their 
profits.  It  is  not  true  that  the  existing  duties  operate  as  a 
check  on  the  consumption  of  British-made  articles  in  India. 
With  or  without  that  duty  those  articles  will  always  retain 
the  foremost  place  in  the  Indian  market  which  they  have 
secured,  so  long  as  there  is  no  effective  competition  with  them 
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iu  the  country.  In  the  port  of  Calcutta  alone  the  valued 
of  the  import  of  cotton  goods  has  in  twenty  years  increased 
from  two-and-a-half  to  eight-and-a-quarter  millions,  which 
is  the  average  of  the  last  four  years.  What  more  does 
Manchester  want  ?  The  reduction  of  revenue  under  this 
head,  which  is  anticipated  in  the  Budget,  will  simply 
represent  the  loss  sustained  by  the  abolition  and  reduction 
of  duties  which  have  been  carried  out ;  and  it  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that,  with  this  loss  staring  us  in  the  face,  the  cotton 
duties  will  not  yet  be  remitted,  for  all  the  obstinate  pressure 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  till  the  finances  of  the  country  have  been 
thoroughly  regulated  and  allow  of  the  simultaneous  abolition 
of  all  customs  duties  without  the  imposition  of  new  and 
impopular  taxes.* 

The  opinions  entertained  of  the  salt-tax  are  very  con- 
flicting. In  times  past  the  Government  maintained  a  salt 
monopoly  which  has  long  been  abolished.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  article  is  now  open  to  all,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  become  exceedingly  limited.  Almost  all  the 
salt  required  for  consumption  at  the  present  day  is  sea- 
imported  ;  and  on  both  the  import  and  the  manufacture 
the  Grovemment  realizes  a  duty  which  differs  at  different 
places.  The  rate  in  Bengal  is  Bs.  3/4  per  maund ;  but  in 
other  parts  of  India  it  is  only  B.  1/13,  and  in  some  places 
still  less.  The  necessity  for  maintaining  these  different 
rates  arises  from  the  belief  that,  the  soil  of  some  districts 
being  more  saline  than  that  of  others,  it  would  give  rise  to 
much  smuggling  and  illicit  manufacture  in  the  former  if 
the  rates  were  equalized.  In  some  places  there  are  moun- 
tains of  salt,  and  in  others  there  are  salt  lakes ;  and  it  is 
held  that  in  such  places  the  duties  ought  necessarily  to  be 
much  less  than  where  the  facilities  for  smuggling  are  not 
great.  But  the  difference  in  taxation  has  created  many 
evils  which  are  much  complained  of,  and  of  these  not  the 
least  is  the  maintenance  of  a  preventive  line  to  keep  out 

*  Manchester  was  too  strong,  and  the  import  duties  on  cotton 
have  since  had  to  be  abandoned. 
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the  lovr-taxed  salt,  both  of  the  British  districts  and  of  the 
native  states,  from  places  which  now  consume  the  full- 
taxed  salt.  The  presence  of  a  large  establishment  of 
inquisitorial  ckaprdsaiea  (constables)  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  this  line  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  annoying  and 
distasteful  to  the  people,  and  the  wish  to  abolish  it  is 
general.  But  its  abolition  can  only  be  carried  out  under 
especial  arrangements  with  the  native  states  and  by  an 
equalization  of  duties  all  over  British  India.*  Great 
difTerence  of  opinion,  however,  exists  as  to  the  shape  this 
equalization  should  take;  while  one  party  would  reduce 
the  duty  to  the  minimum  rate,  the  other  would  increase  it 
to  the  rate  paid  in  Bengal. 

To  reduce  the  rate  now  anywhere  would,  it  appears  to 
us,  be  a  very  grave  blunder,  which  would  at  the  same  time 
create  a  large  deficit  in  the  Government  revenue  that  could 
not  otherwise  be  made  up.  To  raise  it  is,  we  think,  quite 
feasible,  since  the  higher  rate,  now  imposed  has  nowhere 
been  complained  of  as  exorbitant.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  tax  affects  the  poorer  classes  especially,  that  is,  almost 
equally  with  the  higher  classes ;  but  there  is  as  little  doubt 
also  that,  such  as  it  is  at  this  moment,  it  is  not  felt  even 
by  the  very  poorest  classes  as  a  grievance,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  unfelt  even  if  it  were  somewhat  augmented. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  poor  are  cognizant  at  all  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  duty ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  know  or  feel  it  painfully,  even  after  an  equaliza- 
tion of  rates  at  the  maximum,  which  in  no  place  would  be 
out  of  proportion  to  the  general  rise  in  prices  of  other 
food-articles,  and  could  not  under  any  circumstances  press 
on  the  people  a  twentieth  part  as  oppressively  as  the 
slightest  rise  in  the  price  of  food-grains.  The  wages  of  the 
labouring  classes  are  nearly  double  now  what  they  were 
twenty  years  ago ;  they  also  find  remunerative  employment 
at  present  with  greater  ease,  and  often  at  their  own  doors ; 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  the  first  steps  have  already  been 
taken  towards  an  equalization  of  duties  and  the  abolition  of  the 
preventive  line. 
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uo  one  is  therefore  exactly  in  the  position  he  was  in  when 
he  conunenced  to  pay  the  present  salt-rate,  and  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  for  these  reasons  that  an  additional  duty 
would  not  be  anywhere  actually  felt  as  a  hardship.  It  is 
certain  that  it  would  not  affect  prices  to  any  inconvenient 
extent,  and  it  may  even  be  hoped  that  it  would  be  more 
than  recouped  by  a  further  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour. 
The  fears  of  increasing  disaffection  among  the  mass  by 
the  adoption  of  a  higher  salt-duty  are,  therefore,  purely 
chimericaL 

It  is  of  course  wrong  on  principle  to  increase  a  tax  levied 
on  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    But  that  is  a  book-theory 
not  applicable  to  India  at  this  moment.    K  the  country  is 
to  be  governed  by  book-theories,  even  the  lowest  rate  of 
salt-duty  ought  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  people  made 
happy  by  their  salt  being  made  tax-free.    The  hcynd  fide 
cost  of  the  article  is  nothing ;  if  the  duty  were  removed 
the  price  of  salt  would  be  nominal  even  to  the  poorest 
peasant.    But  the  charge  to  him  on  that  account  is  so  in- 
considerable at  present  that  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would 
appreciate  a  concession  which,  in  reducing  it  yet  further, 
would  not  very  materially  lessen  the  sum-total  of  his 
expenses.    No  one  has  ever  taken  exception  to  the  tax  as 
it  stands  but    the  European  grievance-mongers  in  the 
country ;  no  one  entertains  fear  of  a  rebellion  if  the  rate 
be  raised  to  its  maximum  except  some  old-wife  member  of 
the  Board  of  Kevenue,  or  some  left-behind  secretary  to  the 
Government.    Is  the  Government  to  abandon  or  reduce 
the  rate  of  an  indirect  tax  so  contentedly  borne  by  all 
classes  to  humour  the  crotchets  or  apprehensions  of  a  few 
of  its  covenanted  imbeciles  and  European  detractors  ?    Of 
course  the  poorer  classes  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  if  that  can 
be  avoided ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid 
taxing  them  in  common  with  others,  as  taxes  will  diffuse 
themselves  over  the  whole  population,  however  they  may 
be  distributed  by  law.    This  particular  tax  the  poorer 
classes,  though  paying  it  equally  with  the  rich,  do  not  feel 
or  complain  of.    As  a  rule  they  do  not  stint  the  use  of  salt 
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themselves  on  account  of  it ;  in  several  places  they  mix  it 
even  with  the  fodder  of  their  cattle.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
nowhere  cheap  enough  to  be  used  as  manure ;  but  there 
need  be  no  great  hurry  to  cheapen  it  on  that  account 
only.  All  that  may  be  conceded  therefore  is,  that  th& 
salt-duty  should  not  be  increased  beyond  the  Bengal 
rate,  except  under  more  imperative  need  than  has  yet 
arisen. 

If  the  rate  be  uniformly  raised  to  the  maximum  now 
levied,  a  slight  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  tax-paying 
salt  in  certain  localities  may  be  expected.  But  the  question 
is  whether  that  diminution,  as  a  revenue  difficulty,  will  not 
be  more  than  covered  by  the  expenses  saved.  The  equali- 
zation of  duties  throughout  India  means  the  saving  of  the 
whole  expense  of  the  customs  line,  and  that  in  itself  would 
be  a  very  great  gain.  As  for  the  moral  evil^  illicit  sales 
and  smuggling  exist  now,  and  would  exist  then^  where  they 
were  not  preventable  by  the  ordinary  police.  The  beauty 
of  the  salt-tax  is  that  it  is  very  elastic,  and,  when  it  has 
been  equalized  in  all  places,  will  admit  of  being  raised  or 
lowered  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  Government. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  would  not  interfere  with 
the  tax  after  it  has  been  once  equalized.  If  the  state  of 
the  finances  admits  of  it,  we  would  even  prefer  its  general 
reduction ;  but  we  would  not  at  the  same  time  hesitate  to 
raise  it  on  pressure  to  an  inconsiderable  extent.  A  slight 
enhancement  of  it  is  not  likely  to  reduce  consumption 
much ;  it  will  certainly  not  give  rise  to  any  complaint  or 
disaffection ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will 
better  replenish  the  coffers  of  the  State  than  any  direct  tax 
which  could  be  imposed. 

The  character  of  the  opium-revenue  is  unique.  It  is 
almost  entirely  realized  from  foreign  consumers,  is  exceed- 
ingly precarious,  and  may  fail  at  any  time.  If  we  strike 
the  item  out  of  account,  the  deficiency  to  recoup  becomes 
veiy  great ;  and  yet  this  may  be  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  long-run,  for  the  Chinese  are  increasing  their 
cultivation  and  also  improving  its  quality.     It  is  very 
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fortunate  that  they  are  passionately  fond  of  the  Indian 
variety  of  the  drug ;  but  when  the  growth  in  China  is  fairly 
established,  this  partiality  for  it  may  not  continue,  and  then 
the  Indian  opium-revenue,  if  it  does  not  vanish  altogether, 
will  most  assuredly  be  considerably  reduced.  Besides  that, 
the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  British  Govern- 
ment ought  to  continue  to  supply  the  Chinese  with  the 
drug.  For  our  part,  we  should  for  various  reasons  prefer 
to  see  opium-culture  in  India  altogether  abandoned ;  and 
if  rice  were  substituted  for  the  poppy,  there  would  certainly 
be  no  loss  to  the  cultivators.  How  the  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  made  up  is  a  more  serious  question.  We 
should  endeavour  to  secure  that  end  by  remodelling  the 
sources  of  revenue  already  available  to  the  Government, 
instead  of  casting  about  for  novel  sources,  if  that  can  be 
avoided.  The  State  already  gets  everything  that  it  is 
entitled  to  on  account  of  land-revenue ;  but  the  customs, 
salt,  and  excise  duties  will  bear  further  strain  on  them 
without  breaking.  When  cobbling  in  this  way  is  still 
found  insufficient  to  cover  the  loss,  recourse  might  be  had 
to  indirect  taxation,  or  such  direct  taxation  as  the  people 
may  least  object  to.  We  shall  come  to  the  consideration 
of  this  point  in  due  course. 

The  excise-rates  are  not  anywhere  felt  to  be  very  heavy, 
and  the  consumption  of  spirits  is  encouraged  by  their 
moderation.  The  increase  of  these  rates  all  over  the 
country  is  practicable,  and  the  natives  generally  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  they  ought  on  principle  to  be  prohibitive, 
as  they  were  under  both  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan 
Governments.  The  vice  of  drunkenness  has  been  most 
alarmingly  increasing  in  the  country  since  the  introduction 
of  British  rule  in  it.  Of  course  the  raising  of  the  excise- 
duties  would  necessitate  the  raising  of  the  import  duties 
on  foreign  liquor,  as  otherwise  the  result  would  be  to  dis- 
place native  liquor  for  European ;  and  it  is  here  that  the 
shoe  really  pinches,  for  the  Europeans  in  India,  and  possibly 
the  higher  classes  of  the  natives  also,  are  apt  to  object 
strenuously  to  any  check  being  placed  on  the  admission  of 
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European  liquors  into  the  country.  But  objections  of  this 
sort  are  not  entitled  to  much  consideration.  By  the  tariffs 
of  1875  the  import  duty  on  spirits  has  been  raised  from 
Bs.  3  to  4  per  gallon,  and  on  sparkling- wines  from  Bs.  1^ 
to  2^.  The  complaints  this  gave  rise  to  have  subsided 
already,  and,  what  is  more,  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in 
import,  European  liquors  being  to  India  what  opium  is  to 
China — things  to  be  had  at  any  price.  The  Budget  shows 
that  the  increase  in  revenue  in  1875-76  amounted  to 
£117,000,  and  estimates  a  further  increase  of  £35,000  in 
1876-77. 

The  stamp- tax  all  over  the  coimtry  is  very  heavy ;  but 
it  is  not  much  objected  to,  because  in  its  grosser  forms  it  is 
not  of  frequent  recurrence.  It  has,  however,  been  so  aug- 
mented already  that  it  does  not  admit  of  further  expansion, 
though  it  can  be  safely  relied  upon  for  the  amount  it  yields 
at  this  moment.  The  Budget  says  that '  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  render  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  which  suffers 
to  some  extent  from  fraud  and  evasion,  more  effective.' 
We  trust  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  vexatious  persecu- 
tions are  not  likely  to  do  much  towards  making  a  tax  of 
this  nature  more  productive. 

All  the  boTidfide  sources  of  imperial  revenue  under  the 
heads  referred  to  have  been  already  well  pumped.  We 
have  indicated  in  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  ^me  of 
them  may  be  pressed  yet  further,  in  case  of  need ;  but  we 
do  not  necessarily  admit  that  there  is  any  occasion  for 
applying  such  pressure  to  them  at  present.  The  collections 
now  made  ought,  if  properly  economized,  to  provide  for  all 
the  necessities  of  the  State;. but  unfortunately  the  men 
who  raise  the  revenue  have  also  the  pleasure  of  spending 
it,  and  do  so  in  the  most  reckless  manner  imaginable, 
returning  with  fresh  zest  to  the  pumping  process  to  which 
they  are  so  partial.  We  shall  now  turn  to  the  expenditure 
side  of  the  account  to  see  what  is  done  with  the  money 
collected. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  India  is  estimated  in  thn 
Budget  for  1876-77  as  under : 
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Army 


Public  Works,  Ordinary   . 

Do.  Extraordinary    . 

Interest  on  Debt 

Guaranteed  Interest  on  Railways 

Allowances  under  Treaties  and  Agreements    1,696,000 

Superannuation  and  other  Allowances  1,796,000 

Administration         ....  1,595,000 


£15,979,000 


2,532,000 
3,759,000 
5,360,000 
1,260,000 


Law  and  Justice 

Land  Bevenue  .... 

Opium 

Allotments  for  Provincial  Services 
All  other  Items 


2,367,000 
2,473,000 
2,200,000 
5,060,000 
8,018,000 


£54,095,000 

The  total  shown  above  exceeds  the  total  estimated 
income  by  £3,615,000,  but  by  deducting  the  item  of 
£3,759,000  proposed  to  be  spent  on  Extraordinary  Public 
Works,  the  total  ordinary  expenditure  is  reduced  to 
£50^336,000,  or  barely  within  the  income  expected  to  be 
realized,  the  surplus  exhibited  being  £144,000  only.  This 
surely  is  an  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  estimate,  consider- 
iDg  the  magnitude  and  richness  of  the  dependency  con- 
cerned, particularly  when  we  are  expressly  told  in  the 
Budget '  that  the  sources  of  imperial  income  are  (now)  in 
a  sound  condition,  and,  indeed,  that  they  never  gave  better 
promise  of  prosperity.*  If  this  be  the  result  to  be  expected 
from  the  most  satisfactory  state  of  the  finances,  what  will 
be  the  position  of  the  Government,  what  the  condition  of 
the  people,  when  the  ground  is  less  sure  and  stable  ?  We 
do  not  forget  the  item  of  loss  anticipated  by  exchange, 
which  eats  up  so  much  of  what  might  otherwise  have  been 
saved ;  but  losses  of  some  kind  or  other  are  always  occur- 
ring to  reduce  the  surplus,  now  in  the  shape  of  exchange, 
at  other  times  in  that  of  famine-charges,  or  the  Haz&i4 
campaign,  or  the  Loosh^  expedition.  We  must  reckon 
such  contingencies,  therefore, as  annual  and  recurring;  and 
we  hold  that  the  position  of  the  Government  ought  to  be 
better  than  it  is,  in  spite  of  them. 

The  reproductive  public  works  the  Government  had 
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hitherto  held  itself  free  to  construct  from  borrowed  cs^ital. 
To  this  there  could  have  been  no  objection  if  the  works  so 
called  were  really  'reproductive;'  but  this  they  are  not, 
and  we  therefore  hail  with  satisfaction  the  announcement 
now  made  that  for  the  future  all  borrowing  for  public  works 
is,  if  possible^  to  be  stopped,  nothing  being  undertaken  but 
what  can  be  paid  for  out  of  the  taxes.  This  has  been 
forced  on  the  Government  by  the  state  of  the  money- 
market  and  the  course  of  exchange  referred  to.  We  shall 
not  notice  those  subjects  here ;  but,  apart  from  the  com- 
plications created  by  them,  there  was  no  justification  for 
the  Government  to  go  on  contracting  debts  of  enormous 
magnitude  for  works  which  were  not  really  remunerative 
— which,  as  a  rule,  do  not  promise  ever  to  be  so.  Repro- 
ductive works !  Which  of  the  works  undertaken  by  the 
Government  can  be  truthfully  so  called?  The  Budget 
refers,  under  this  head,  first,  to  the  State  railways,  which, 
apart  from  their  general  usefulness,  are  expected  to  yield 
in  1876-77  a  net  return  of  £118,000,  but  the  expenses  on 
which  to  the  close  of  that  year  will  amount  to  no  less  than 
£14,933,926,  which  scarcely  gives  a  profit  of  one  per  cent. ; 
and  next,  to  the  irrigation  works  carried  on  in  the  different 
provinces,  of  which  those  in  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
the  Punjdb^  and  Bengal  only  are  expected  to  yield  a 
direct  net  profit  of  about  2|  per  cent.,  and  an  indirect  profit 
of  1§  per  cent.,  that  is,  a  total  profit  of  4  per  cent.,  in  a 
country  where  the  usual  yield  of  investments  is  estimated 
at  12  per  cent.  Why  such  works  are  called '  reproductive ' 
we  do  not  understand.  If  A  borrows  £100  at  4  per  cent, 
interest  (smd  the  Budget  shows  that  the  average  rate  paid 
by  the  Indian  Government  is  slightly  more,  or  4*33  per 
cent),  and  if  he  lays  out  the  sum  so  that  £50  yields  a 
profit  of  2\+l\  per  cent,  and  the  remaining  £50  either 
less  profit  or  none  at  all,  does  he  regard  his  business  to  be 
'  reproductive  *  for  the  questionable  profit  it  yields  ?  Wliy 
works  of  such  character  should  ever  have  been  carried  on 
with  borrowed  capital  is  a  puzzle  to  us.    '  Say  no  more  of 
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reproduction,  and  do  not  hamper  us  with  further  debts/ 
was  naturally  the  protest  of  every  intelligent  native  at  this 
juggling,  and  we  are  heartily  glad  to  learn  that  the  juggh'ng 
is  henceforth  to  cease.  The  Government  of  Lord  North- 
brook  has  acted  very  judiciously  indeed  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  first  decent  pretext  to  put  a  stop  to  such  enormous 
and  inconsiderate  waste.  Of  course  by  so  doing  it  raised 
a  nest  of  hornets,  for  the  loss  in  perquisites  to  many 
adventurers  will  be  very  great;  but  the  financieiing  in 
itself  is  not  only  clever,  but  absolutely  correct. 

These  so-called  *  reproductive '  works  are  set  down  in  the 
Budget  as  *  Public  Works  Extraordinary!  This  description 
of  them  may  be  very  comprehensive  and  accurate,  but  is 
evidently  not  sufficiently  distinct.  From  such  little  know- 
ledge as  we  have  of  the  matter,  we  may  safely  say  that  all 
the  public  works  undertaken  in  India  are,  in  a  sense,, 
*  extraordinary ' ;  for  even  the  most  expensive  ones — those 
which  it  may  be  presumed  are  completed  with  the  greatest 
care  and  under  the  most  efficient  professional  supervision 
— are  always  pronounced,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years — 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen  at  the  outside — to  be  breaking  down, 
unsuited,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  use ;  and  what  makes  the 
matter  still  more  *  extraordinary '  is  that  the  responsibility 
for  this  can  never  be  carried  home  to  any  highly  paid 
official  of  the  department ;  there  is  never  any  one  to  punish 
for  it  but  some  poor  native,  who  is  always  forthcoming  in 
the  character  of  scapegoat. 

Even  in  India  itself  the  question  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed whether  the  financial  equilibrium  of  the  State 
should  not  be  secured  by  a  reduction  of  its  expenditure. 
The  available  resources  of  the  country  at  present  are  as- 
certained. No  private  establishment  with  a  stationary  or 
slowly  expanding  income  launches  out  beyond  its  depths 
in  the  ocean  of  extravagance ;  and  why  should  a  foreign 
Government  among  a  helpless  people  attempt  to  do  so? 
If  the  present  spendthrift  course  is  long  continued,  where 
will  the  Government  land  itself  in  twenty  years  to  come  ? 
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Where  will  it  land  the  people  committed  to  its  care  ?  The 
increase  of  expenditure  in  the  country  has  been  progressing 
everywhere  at  a  very  fast  rate,  at  a  rate  which  its  finances 
have  never  justified ;  and  even  now  every  new  scheme  is 
devised  on  the  most  expensive  scale.  The  money  thus 
wasted  can  and  ought  to  be  saved.  The  Government  of 
the  East  India  Company  was  very  careful  in  its  disburse- 
ments; why  should  the  Imperial  Government  be  other- 
wise ?  The  creation  of  new  departments  day  by  day  is 
now  considered  by  almost  all  the  subordinate  Governments,, 
and  by  the  Supreme  Government  itself,  as  an  inevitabk 
needy  whereas  a  judicious  economy  would  condense  instead 
of  multiplying  useless  ofGlces^  maintained  for  purely 
imaginary  purposes.  The  end  held  in  view  by  every 
Government,  and  especially  by  the  Government  of  India^ 
should  be  to  effect  by  reductions — and  we  maintain  that 
wholesale  reductions  are  here  possible — a  surplus  revenue 
of  at  least  a  tenth  part  of  the  gross  income  realized  year 
by  year;  not  to  pay  off  its  debts — for  the  debts  of  the 
Government  of  India  we  not  very  large,  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  natives  are  the  lenders  (25  per  cent,  only),  form 
so  much  substantial  security  for  their  faithfulness — ^but  to 
establish  its  solvency  and  relieve  the  subject  races  of  their 
fear  of  indefinite  further  taxation.  This  would  unquestion* 
ably  make  British  rule  in  the  country  much  safer  than  it 
can  be  said  to  be  at  this  moment.  What  is  always  wanted 
is  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  and  a  powerful  will  for 
conti'olling  the  purse,  and  never  was  there  greater  need  for 
this  in  India  than  now. 

The  Government  of  India  must  make  both  ends  meet, 
and  this  can  only  be  most  effectually  achieved  by  reducing 
expenditure.  Civilians  always  suggest  the  reduction  of 
the  army  expenditure  to  begin  with ;  but  we  do  not  agree 
with  them,  if  they  mean  a  reduction  of  the  force.  The 
item  is  undoubtedly  extravagantly  high,  absorbing  almost 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  of  the  gross  revenue  derived  from 
land ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  pt)ssible  to  reduce  it 
by  more  economical  management.     As  now  constituted 
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the  army  is  said  to  be  over-officered,*  and  the  supply  of 
recruits  under  the  military  system  of  the  Horse  Guards 
costs,  it  has  been  shown,  much  more  than  it  oughL 
Besides  this,  it  has  become  the  fashion  of  the  Home 
Government  to  saddle  India  with  many  charges  not 
legitimately  her  own,  which  might  in  common  honesty  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Indian  accounts ;  and  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  three  distinct  armies  of  Bengal,  Madr&s,  and 
Bombay  would  effect  a  further  saving,  one  important 
item  of  which  would  consist  of  the  salaries  of  two  of  the 
<x)mmanders-in-chief.  We  would,  however,  on  no  account 
reduce  the  actual  strength  of  the  army  by  a  single  man; 
If  the  Bussians  advance  further  towards  Afgh&nist&n  it 
may  even  be  necessary  to  increase  it  laigely.  Imperial 
taxation  is  paid  for  general  protection ;  and,  of  the  appli* 
ances  by  which  that  protection  is  assured,  the  army  is 
the  most  important.  Our  impression  is  that,  at  this 
moment,  the  English  army  in  India  is  the  most  efficient 
army  in  Asia;  and  this  position  it  must  always  retain. 
We  therefore  look  for  little  if  any  saving  of  expenditure 
under  this  head.  Whatever  amount  may  be  economized 
by  reorganization  will  probably  have  to  be  laid  out  for 
such  further  expansion  of  strength  as  may  be  called  for, 
and  we  would  not  stint  such  expansion  on  any  account. 

The  second  head.  Public  Works,  is  the  great  leak  by 
which  the  wealth  of  the  Government  is  squandered.  It  is 
responsible  here,  not  for  mismanagement  only,  but  actually 
for  criminal  waste.  In  India  this  is  called  the  '  fortune- 
making'  department.  Fancy  the  ordinary  annual  expen- 
diture on  public  works  of  a  comparatively  poor  country 
•exceeding  the  cost  of  administration  by  nearly  a  million 
pounds,  while  the  extraordinary  works  cost  nearly  two- 
and-a-half  times  as  much.  If  an  honest  endeavour  is  to 
be  made  to  secure  accordance  of  ways  and  means,  the 
crd/mary  public  works  expenditure  of  India  ought  never 

*  A  German  regiment  of  3000  men  has  72  oiBcers  only,  while 
a  fighting  strength  of  3000  English  soldiers,  which  is  equsd  to  five 
Ji)attalion6,  has  so  many  as  125  officers. 
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to  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  cost  of  its  administration  till 
the  advent  of  the  millennium,  or  that  wished-for  occasion 
when  the  cash  balances  may  become  oppressively  over- 
flowing.  Every  one  knows  that  roads  must  be  maintained, 
canals  dredged,  and  barracks  and  public  ofBices  kept  in 
repair;  but  the  Government  should  confine  itself  exclu- 
sively to  such  works,  to  works  of  absolute  necessity,  till 
the  surplus  in  its  hands  justifies  it  in  entertaining  new 
and  expensive  schemes.  So  far  as  the  feelings  of  the 
people  on  the  subject  are  concerned,  they  do  not  want  any 
additional  roads,  and  they  abhor  to  be  harassed  with  ad* 
ditional  taxes  or  additional  debts.  The  work  has  been 
overdone  even  so  far  as  it  has  been  really  effected ;  but 
what  makes  the  cost  of  public  works  so  enormous  is  not 
the  actual  value  of  the  works  completed,  but  the  extrava- 
gance with  which  the  money  is  misspent.  This  is  notorious 
all  over  India.  It  is  asserted  here  that  public  works' 
officers  retire  from  the  country  with  larger  fortunes  than 
members  of  the  Civil  Service,  even  than  lieutenant- 
governors  of  provinces.  It  is  not  satisfactory  even  to  sus- 
pect that  laige  sums  of  money — about  four  millions  sterling 
a  year — should  be  spent  on  the  plea  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  was  being  done  to  the  country,  when  in 
reality  half  of  the  amount  was  being  actually  thrown 
away. 

The  expenditure  under  the  head  of  Administration  is 
not  very  high;  but  there  is. still  much  waste  of  money  on 
this  account  which  might  be  economized.  Mr.  Fawcett 
has  pointed  out  that  the  presidencies  of  MadrdiS  and 
Bombay  can  be  as  well  administered  by  lieutenant* 
governors  as  the  Punjab,  the  North-Westem  Provinces, 
and  Bengal.  If  this  suggestion  were  carried  out,  the  saving 
of  expenditure  would  be  very  large,  and  would  almost 
render  unnecessary  any  further  savings  under  this  and 
other  similar  headings  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is  in 
.each  presidency  again  considerable  waste  on  new  schemes, 
which  may  be  stopped  at  once.  Why  have  so  many  large 
•departments  been  created  for  the  collection  of  statistics. 
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eta  ?  This  surely  is  an  extravagance  that  could  well  have 
been  avoided.  We  do  not  object  to  statistics ;  they  are 
very  valuable  when  of  the  right  sort :  but  we  .do  object  ta 
more  being  made  of  them  than  they  are  really  worth. 
Besides  that,  all  the  statistics  now  collected  by  special 
departments  could  have  been  just  as  well  collected  and 
consolidated  without  the  intervention  of  such  departments^ 
by  ordering  the  district  officers  to  exhibit  in  precise  and 
r^ular  forms  the  information  which  they  furnish.  Then 
again,  why  are  so  many  civilians  sent  out  to  the  country 
year  by  year,  when  those  in  it  complain  so  loudly  of 
stagnant  promotion?  Why  are  the  natives  not  more 
largely  utilized  for  administrative  purposes?  Here  the 
will  only  is  wanting.  We  see  that  the  country  is  not  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  large  establishments  and  exorbitantly- 
paid  officials,  and  yet  the  Government  goes  on  increasing 
those  establishments,  and  obtaining  recruits  for  the  service 
in  hordes  from  the  dearest  of  all  markets,  the  English 
market. 

Under  Law  and  Justice  we  would  make  no  reductions,, 
for  imperial  taxation  is  well  spent  when  spent  in  dispensing 
justice  evenly  among  all  classes ;  and  this  remark  would 
apply  to  the  police  with  equal  force,  except  that  the  present 
administration  of  the  police  is  unusually  costly,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  efficient  at  less  expense. 
For  one  thing,  the  police  returns  published  are  generally 
far  too  voluminous  for  any  useful  purpose,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  department  would  not  suffer  if  they  were  curtailed 
and  the  expenditure  proportionately  reduced.  The  number 
of  the  working  men  of  the  police  will  perhaps  not  admit 
of  being  lessened ;  but  the  staff  of  superior  officers  is  very 
large,  and  the  consequence  is  the  compilation  of  a  great 
number  of  unnecessary  reports  and  returns.  Such  saving* 
it  is  true  would,  after  all,  be  very  petty ;  but  the  husband- 
ing of  even  crumbs  is  not  to  be  despised. 

For  revenue  administration  there  are  two  offices  of  con- 
trol in  Bengal  and  elsewhere,  namely,  those  of  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Board  of  Eevenue,  both  of  which  cannot 
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possibly  be  required.  The  question  of  abolishing  one  or 
the  other  has  long  been  under  discussion ;  but  nothing  has 
been  done,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  clipping  scissors, 
if  exercised,  would  lop  off  some  of  the  best  prizes  of  the 
Oivil  Service.  And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  system  would  not  only  economize  money, 
but  also  economize  labour.  The  same  work  is  now  gone 
over  twice,  in  two  distinct  offices,  which  would  be  at  least 
as  well  done  by  being  done  once,  and  in  one  office.  If 
the  Board  were  abolished,  as  was  long  contemplated,  and 
the  Commissioners  vested  with  greater  authority,  work 
would  be  done  more  expeditiously  and  efficiently,  the  dis- 
trict officers  would  be  kept  under  better  control,  and  the 
Government  itself  be  more  quickly  and  more  thoroughly 
informed  of  everything  going  on  in  the  country. 

We  only  indicate  the  direction  in  which  economy  might 
be  effected,  without  attempting  to  give  details  in  regard  to 
^uch  reductions ;  but  what  we  more  especially  recommend 
is,  not  the  abolition  of  individual  appointments,  but  a 
wholesale  reorganization  of  civil  salaries,  by  the  more  ex- 
tensive utilization  of  native  ability,  which  can  be  effected 
without  sacrifice  of  efficiency,  and  which,  under  the 
present  state  of  the  finances,  should,  we  thiuk,  be  earnestly 
attempted.  The  first  duty  of  the  English  Government  in 
India  is  towards  India  herself,  and  we  are  justified  in  calling 
upon  it  now  to  rise  superior  to  such  prejudices  as  have 
hitherto  actuated  it  in  reserving  all  the  loaves  and  fishes 
of  the  country  for  English  mouths. 

We  now  come  to  the  Provincial  Services  system,  or  the 
Decentralization  scheme  of  Lord  Mayo,  which  has  given 
rise  to  all  the  new  taxes  now  in  force.  Before  1871-2  the 
control  of  the  purse  was  vested  entirely  in  the  Government 
of  India,  no  local  Government  being  allowed  to  incur  any 
expenditure,  on  any  account  whatever,  without  superior 
sanction.  By  the  formation  of  the  Provincial  Services  the 
Government  of  India  divested  itself  of  the  administration 
of  certain  departments  of  the  public  service — namely,  jails, 
registration,  police,  education,  medical  services  (exclusive 
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of  medical  establishments),  printing,  roads,  public  improve- 
ments, civil  buildings,  etc. — all  of  which  were  transferred 
to  the  local  Governments,  together  with  the  usual  receipts 
derived  from  them,  minvs  a  deduction  of  about  seven  per 
cent,  kept  back  as  a  relief  to  the  imperial  finances.  The 
assignments  thus  made  were  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of 
the  departments  concerned;  but^  as  the  grants  were 
admittedly  inadequate,  the  local  Governments  were  simul- 
taneously empowered  to  supplement  their  resources  by 
local  taxation.  The  whole  scheme,  therefore,  was  simply 
a  sham,  devised  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  making  up 
the  deficiency  of  income  under  certain  heads  by  provincial 
taxation.  An  affectation  of  honesty  was  exhibited  by 
enjoining  economy  under  one  head  to  meet  excess  expendi- 
ture under  another^  but,  ^of  course,  with  the  power  of 
local  taxation  conceded  to  them,  no  conscientious  attempt 
to  this  end  was  made  by  any  of  the  local  Governments, 
while  by  most  of  them  taxes  of  different  shape  and 
character  were  at  once  resorted  to. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  local  taxation  has  thus  become  more 
important  than  imperial  taxation,  not  as  a  source  of  income, 
but  as  a  hotbed  of  disaffection,  giving  birth  to  noxious  exha- 
lations which  are  suffocating  loyalty.  The  number  of  new 
taxes  thus  inaugurated  is  as  yet  not  very  large,  but  their 
names  and  character  differ  so  as  to  be  perplexing;  and,  as  the 
charges  of  the  departments  transferred  to  the  local  Govern- 
ments  are  yearly  increasing,  the  taxes  must  go  on  increas- 
ing  in  number  and  amount  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand 
for  more  assets  year  by  year — a  very  disheartening  prospect 
to  look  at,  considering  the  feeling  of  disquietude  and  alarm 
they  have  already  evoked.  It  may  be  conceded  that  all  the 
imposts  raised  are  honestly  expended  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  people.  But  it  is  too  early  to  expect 
that  they  will  acquiesce  in  their  imposition  simply  on  that 
account.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  want  their  condition  to  be 
improved ;  certainly  they  do  not  want  it  to  be  improved 
at  greater  cost  to  themselves  than  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to. 
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In  Bengal  the  only  local  tax  newly  intioduoed  is  the 
Soad-Cess,  imposed  for  the  improvement  of  roads  and  water- 
ways. This, with  such  taxation  asexisted  before  iniheshape 
of  tolls  on  roads  and  ferries,  and  with  the  profits  of  jail  manu- 
factures, and  the  surplus  produce  of  pounds,  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  covered  all  the  expenditure  of  the  departments 
transferred,  though  how  long  it  will  continue  to  do  so  is  of 
course  problematical.  The  question  of  an  education-cess 
was  discussed  along  with  that  of  the  road-cess,  but  has 
been  held  in  abeyance  for  the  present.  The  road-cess  is 
imposed  on  a  valuation  of  land,  at  a  maximum  of  half  an 
anna  on  the  rupee  of  net  profits  realized,  one-half  of  the 
rate  being  paid  by  the  occupier  or  ryot,  and  the  other  half 
by  the  rent-owner  or  zemindar.  This  is  only  the  theory 
of  the  tax.  It  was  originally  intended  to  exempt  the  ryot 
altogether  from  paying  any  part  of  it ;  but  it  was  understood 
that,  if  this  were  done,  the  burden  was  still  apt  to  fall  on 
him  eventually  whoever  might  be  made  legally  responsible 
for  it,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  better  to  define  by  law 
his  exact  liability.  A  little  more  judgment  and  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  law-makers  would  have  enabled  them 
to  discern  that,  defined  or  undefined,  the  ryot's  liability 
was  sure  to  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  tax ;  and 
actually,  besides  his  own  half-rate,  he  has  to  make  good 
to  the  zemindar  the  latter's  share  also,  and,  very  con- 
veniently, the  zeminddr  has  been  made  the  collector  of  the 
ryot's  share.  While  this  adjustment  was  doubtful,  the 
zemindar  objected  to  the  cess  tooth  and  nail,  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  Permanent  Settlement.  But  to  this  he  was 
reconciled  the  moment  he  discovered  that  the  burden  could 
be  shifted  to  other  shoulders.  This,  of  course,  led  to  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  agitation  made  against  it  at  the  outset,  which 
has  been  triumphantly  held  up  by  the  Government  as  a  clear 
proof  that  the  agitation  was  a  fictitious  on^,  and  the  fears  of 
disaffection  to  which  it  referred  entirely  illusory.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Government  is  really  ignorant  that  the  whole 
of  the  tax,  and  in  some  places  a  trifle  in  excess  of  it,  is  now, 
usually,  levied  by  the  zemindar  from  the  ryot,  and  that  there 
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is  no  continuous  cry  against  itonly  because  its  present  victims 
are  dumb  ?  Sir  Eichard  Temple  in  his  last  Administration 
Beport  says  that  the  ryots  do  not  object  to  pay  the  cess-rate. 
We  deliberately  state  against  this  assertion  that  they  do 
object ;  they  only  make  no  complaints  because  they  think, 
and  correctly,  that  complaining  would  augment  their  diffi- 
culties. To  the  zemindd^r  the  road-cess  has  been  a  windfall 
— a  means  of  increasing  his  income  and  extending  his 
power.  To  the  ryot  it  is  downright  oppression ;  but  who 
is  he  to  complain  to— who  will  listen  to  his  complaints  ? 
Boads !  good  roads !  The  country  does  require  them,  of 
course;  by  all  means  have  them — as  many  as  you  can. 
But  why  should  not  the  imperial  revenue  pay  for  them,  as 
it  did  in  the  past  ?  Why  should  the  ryot,  to  whom  fish  and 
milk  are  luxuries  rarely  attainable  even  on  holidays,  pay 
for  a  road  which  he  at  least,  habituated  to  wade  through 
mud  and  dust,  does  not  stand  in  need  of?  If  there  be 
any  disaffection  against  the  Government  in  the  quietest 
province  of  India,  it  is  solely  attributable  to  the  Boad-Cess 
Act,  the  gain  per  contra  from  which  is  represented  by  an 
income  that  at  its  maximum  will  amount  to  about  £300,000. 
In  the  North- Western  Provinces  local  taxation  exists  in 
the  shape  of  rates  and  cesses,  and  an  acreage  tax  levied  on 
all  cultivated  lands  situated  in  permanently  settled  dis- 
tricts. They  are  all  of  them  very  unpopular,  as  being  in 
excess  of  the  Government  demands  defined  and  limited 
cither  for  good  or  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.  The  local 
authorities  represent  the  exception  taken  to  them  as  being 
merely  theoretical,  and  their  imposition  as  unoppressive. 
But,  oppressive  or  unoppressive,  they  are  complained  of  as 
a  grievance ;  and  it  is  this  feeling  of  disaffection  that  has 
to  be  guarded  against.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Oude, 
where  all  the  local  rates  are  regarded  as  breaches  of  faith 
with  the  zemindars,  because  departing  from  the  terms  of 
settlement  agreed  upon  with  them.  In  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces there  is  what  is  called  a  Pandhri  Tax,  a  provincial 
income-tax  which  only  exempts  incomes  derived  from 
agriculture.    This,  which  was  originally  imposed  by  the 
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Mahrattds,  has  been  continaed  by  the  British  Govem- 
ment.  It  is  as  unsuitable  as  the  income-tax,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  justify  its  continuance,  but  is  neverthe- 
less continued  because  the  receipts  from  it  are  consider- 
able. 

Of  the  local  taxes  in  Madr&s,  the  Land-Cess  and  the 
Yillage-Service-Cess  are  those  most  complained  of,  both  ^  1 

as  enhancements  of  the  land-tax.  The  first  is  raised  for 
roads  and  other  local  purposes,  at  the  rate  of  nine  pies  per 
rupee  of  knd-assessment,  whfle  the  second  is  levied  at 
the  rate  of  one  anna  per  rupee  of  land-assessment,  in  com- 
mutation of  the  ancient  customary  fees  paid  in  grain  and 
money  for  the  remuneration  of  village  establishments. 
They  are  both  of  them  very  paying ;  but  the  iU-feeling 
engendered  by  them  is  also  great  In  Bombay  a  provin- 
cial income-tax  was  introduced,  which  was  called  the 
Non- Agricultural  Tax.  It  reached'  even  incomes  of  five 
pounds,  and  was  levied  from  certain  non-agricultural 
classes,  which,  it  was  considered,  did  not  contribute  their 
fair  share  towards  the  expenses  of  the  State.  But  it  was 
found  to  be  so  oppressive  in  its  operation,  that  even  the 
officers  of  the  Government  were  found  averse  to  enforce  it ; 
and  this  led  to  its  being  suspended  in  1872-3,  since  when 
it  has  not  been  revived. 

We  have  only  named  the  local  taxes  introduced  under 
the  Provincial  Service  Scheme.  Besides  them  there  are, 
of  course,  others  of  older  date,  existing  in  the  shape  of 
tolls,  rates,  port-dues,  etc.,  raised  in  particular  localities  for 
their  especial  benefit.  These,  though  they  may  have  been 
irritating  in  the  past,  are  not  much  objected  to  now,  the 
people  having  become  gradually  accustomed  to  them. 
What  they  object  to  is  the  number  of  these  customary 
dues  being  augmented  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes 
which  were  not  known  either  under  the  Hindu  and  Ma- 
homedan  Governments,  or  in  the  days  of  the  Company's 
rdj.  If  the  present  Government  understood  its  work 
better,  it  would  expand  the  existing  systems  of  tolls  and 
other  dues  all  over  the  country,  and  even  increase  their 
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rates,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  impose  new  burdens  which 
cannot  but  stagger  the  half-educated  mind. 

The  last  general  head  of  Indian  taxation  is  Municipal^ 
wliich  comprises  taxes  on  houses,  octroi  duties,  license  fees, 
and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  receipts  differing  in  name,, 
character,  and  rate  in  different  places,  each  of  which  is 
required  to  provide  for  some  especial  object  within  the 
municipality  concerned^  but  which  the  rate-payer,  as  a  rule, 
tliinks  ought  to  be  paid  for  from  the  general  revenues.. 
The  theory  of  the  thing  is  that  municipal  administration 
is  synonymous  with  self-government;  that  the  munici- 
pality is  required  to  meet  certain  charges  for  which  it 
raises  its  own  revenue;  and  that  the  fullest  discretion 
being  left  to  it  for  regulating  the  revenue  to  be  raised,  such 
taxation  ought  not  to  be  distasteful  The  principle  incul- 
cated is,  of  course,  a  wholesome  one ;  but,  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  country,  the 
lesson  is  but  a  blind.  The  people  at  present  are  not  pre- 
pared for  self-government,  and  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no 
self-government  among  them — except  to  a  very  partial 
extent  in  some  of  the  more  important  metropolitan  towns. 
In  all  other  places  the  scheme  works  whoUy  as  a  sham, 
and  is  accepted  by  the  people  as  such,  having  been  set  up, 
they  say,  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  more  money 
out  of  their  pockets,  on  the  pretence  that  they  pay  it  of 
their  own  accord.  Actually,  they  do  not  pay  it  willingly ; 
they  pay  it  simply  at  the  dictation  of  the  official  members 
of  the  municipal  committees,  and  this  is  very  well  known 
to  the  Government.  Su*  George  Campbell,  in  his  Taxation 
Beport  to  the  Government  of  India,  mentioned  it  as  a  fact 
that  the  rate  of  municipal  taxation  was  higher  in  those 
places  where  the  non-official  members  took  the  largest 
share  in  the  administration  than  where  the  municipality 
was  mainly  administered  by  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  instances  cited  were  those  of  Calcutta,  Howrdh, 
and  Dacc6;  but  he  very  well  knew  that  in  all  those 
places  the  great  bulk  of  the  non-official  members  are  merely 
cyphers,  or,  as  they  have  since  been  named  by  the  local 
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press,  d'P'hi'WaBta*  members,  having  no  opinion  of  their 
own  apart  from  that  of  their  president  or  leader.  This 
can  be  recognised  as  ^  self-government '  only  by  giving  that 
expression  a  very  great  latitude  of  meaning. 

What  this  system  of  so-called  self-government  has  led 
to  is  the  imposition  of  a  series  of  taxes,  toUs,  and  imposts 
which  were  unknown  before,  and  which  every  man— even 
every  member  of  a  municipal  corporation — grumbles  at. 
The  visit  of  the  tax-gatherer,  which  is  irritating  to  all 
people  in  all  places,  is  especially  so  in  a  country  where 
till  now  it  was  unknown  in  its  frequency.  The  Bengal 
Municipalities'  Act  has  been  paraded  by  its  authors  as  the 
first  instalment  of  self-government  conceded  to  the  people: 
but  the  people  are  not  thankful  for  the  concession ;  they 
smart  imder  the  exactions  it  has  introduced ;  and,  if  the 
long  list  of  possible  taxes  imposable  at  the  discretion  of 
the  municipalities  were  known,  the  alarm  would  be  yet 
greater  for  all  the  self-government  implied  by  their  exist- 
tence.  The  question  whether  the  concession  of  self- 
government  or  the  fitness  for  it  should  precede  is  rather 
an  awkward  one  to  raise  at  this  moment.  A  move  in  the 
right  direction  ought  always  to  fructify ;  but  to  be  in  the 
right  direction  it  ought  to  be  right-timed. 

The  municipal  taxation  in  Bengal  is  principally  in  the 
shape  of  a  tax  on  houses  and  lands,  though  in  particular 
places  there  are  besides  a  wheel-tax,  a  water-tax,  a  police- 
rate,  etc.  In  the  North- Western  Provinces,  the  Central 
Provinces,  Oude,  and  the  Punj&b,  the  form  best  known  is 
the  octroi,  supplemented  by  police  and  other  taxes  which 
yield  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  amount.  Madr&s  and 
Bombay  again  have  rates  of  their  own,  of  which,  as  in 
Bengal,  the  house-tax  is  the  most  important. 

As  a  rule  the  house-tax  is  a  very  inequitable  tax, 
particularly  in  India,  where  the  size  of  a  man's  residence 
is  not  a  correct  indication  of  his  means,  and  where  accord- 
ingly the  poor  have  often  to  pay  more  in  proportion  than  the 
rich.    It  follows  necessanly  that  this  tax  is  very  unpopular. 

*  That  is,  voting  with  the  president  or  chairman. 
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The  octroi  duties  work  better  wherever  they  are  levied. 
The  tax  is  an  indirect  one,  imposed  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  realizes  a  large  amount  of  revenue  without 
the  slightest  interference  with  individuals.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  falling  chiefly  on  the  upper  classes,  being  as 
a  rule  raised  on  articles  of  luxury,  of  which  they  are  the 
largest  consumers.  The  great  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is 
apt  to  interfere  with  trade  to  some  extent ;  and,  where  the 
through  trade  is  large,  it  certainly  does  require  to  be  very 
carefully  handled.  Its  collection  is  also  attended  with 
some  difficulty  and  expense,  and,  if  the  greatest  precaution 
be  not  taken,  may  become  vexatious.  £ut  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  is  very  much  in  its 
favour,  and  nothing  could  be  substituted  for  it  which 
would  yield  an  equal  income.  Uniformity  in  taxation  is 
also  desirable  if  it  can  be  easily  secured ;  and,  as  the 
house-tax  is  everywhere  grumbled  at,  its  substitution  by 
octroi  duties  aU  over  the  country — ^with  this  precaution 
only,  that  those  duties  do  not  take  the  form  of  transit 
duties — would  not  apparently  be  a  retrograde  move,  since 
it  would  bring  in  more  money  with  less  of  ill-wilL 

The  improvements  now  being  effected  in  the  country  are 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  has  ever  been  attempted 
before.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  require  more  money 
than  was  necessary  in  the  past.  The  popular  complaint  is 
that  much  more  money  than  is  actuaUy  wanted  is  raised, 
that  the  value  of  the  taxes  levied  is  nowhere  covered  by 
the  improvements  effected,  and  that  the  best  part  of  the 
money  is  wasted  in  fat  salaries  and  misappropriations. 
This  ma;  or  may  not  be  so.  It  is  certain  that  the 
demands  for  money  in  the  future  will  not  lessen,  and  it  is 
therefore  imperatively  necessary  that  the  most  popular 
forms  of  taxation  should  be  substituted  for  those  which 
are  unpopular.  In  places  where  there  are  no  octroi  duties 
at  present,  duties  very  similar  to  them  (such  as  market 
dues  and  the  like)  are  illegally  levied  by  the  zemindars, 
and  are  ungrudgingly  paid.  The  fact  is,  the  people  are 
accustomed  to  the  payment  of  those  duties,  and  give  them 
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to  whomsoever  is  able  to  demand  them  with  an  appearance 
of  force.  There  seems  therefore  to  be  no  reason  whatever 
why  they  should  not  be  legalized  and  levied  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  pr  the  municipalities,  for  being  expended 
on  local  works. 

The  course  to  be  followed  if  additional  revenue  be 
wanted  has  now  to  be  considered.  We,  for  our  part,  do 
not  admit  the  necessity  of  raising  any  additional  revenue ; 
our  conviction  is  firm  that  the  great  need  of  India  now  is 
economy  in  finance,  that  by  tying  up  the  purse-strings 
carefully  all  the  real  requirements  of  the  country  can  be 
fully  met.  But,  in  the  course  of  time,  more  money  may 
be  required  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  army ;  we 
do  not  know  when  the  army  may  have  to  sustain  the 
greatest  strain  upon  it :  and  it  certainly  does  behove  the 
Grovemment  to  be  prepared  for  all  contingencies.  How 
then  is  a  permanent  surplus  revenue  in  India  to  be 
secured — a  surplus,  as  we  have  indicated  already,  of  at 
least  a  tenth  part  of  the  gross  receipts  ? 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  imperial  taxes  are  nowhere 
complained  of.  Many  of  them,  in  fact,  are  not  taxes  at  all 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word;  and  all  of  them  are 
accepted  by  the  people  as  legitimate  dues  fairly  claimable 
by  the  sovereign  power.  The  stamp  duties  perplex  the 
mass ;  the  system  irritates  as  a  bungle,  that  being  the 
light  in  which  it  is  regarded,  but  it  leaves  no  lasting  sore- 
ness behind  it.  Imperial  taxation,  the  people  understand, 
is  levied  for  general  protection;  the  protection  afforded 
has  been  fully  appreciated,  and,  if  direct  taxation  of  an 
unpalatable  character  be  not  resorted  to,  no  methods  for 
augmenting  present  income  will  cause  any  actual  dis- 
affection. Under  all  the  heads  except  land-revenue, 
stamps,  and  opium,  the  income  can  be  augmented  to  a  con- 
siderable extent;  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  imperial 
sources  of  revenue  are  all  of  them  inelastic ;  the  customs 
duties,  both  export  and  import,  can  on  several  goods  be 
increased  without  detriment  to  commerce;  the  salt-tax 
can  be  raised  at  least  to  a  uniform  maximum  rate  without 
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oppression  or  discontent ;  the  excise-revenue  also  admits 
of  considerable  expansion.  But  as  there  is,  and  may  con- 
tinue to  be,  much  difference  of  opinion  among  experts  on 
these  points,  it  is  necessary  to  suggest  some  new  sources  of 
revenue,  to  be  used  if  the  existing  sources  are  not  to  be 
expanded.  Hitherto  such  additional  taxation  has  taken 
the  shape  of  either  an  income-tax,  a  license-tax,  or  a 
certificate-tax;  all  having  one  distinct  object  in  view, 
though  with  different  names.  On  principle  the  income- 
tax  is  certainly  the  fairest ;  the  injustice  of  all  classes, 
rich  and  poor,  being  taxed  alike  is  too  manifest  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  an  income-tax,  theoretically  at  least,  affects  the 
tax-payer  only  according  to  his  means,  which  fulfils  one 
of  the  conditions  of  a  good  tax.  But  being  a  direct  tax 
of  a  very  inquisitorial  character  it  has  been  found  to  be 
excessively  unsuited  to  the  country,  and  ought  therefore 
never  to  be  resorted  to  again  except  under  extraordinaiy 
pressure. 

"We  all  remember  how  bitter  were  the  feelings  excited 
on  the  first  imposition  of  the  income-tax.  It  was  then 
both  unjust  and  oppressive;  the  assessments  were  made 
arbitrarily  and  unmercifully,  and  were  accompanied  by  in- 
trusive proceedings  which  no  amount  of  submissiveness 
could  endure.  These  defects  were  subsequently  rectified, 
the  rate  of  taxation  was  reduced,  and  the  pressure  of  it  was 
further  lightened  by  the  minimum  of  assessable  income 
being  raised.  But,  even  then,  the  tax  did  not  become 
popular ;  and  the  reasons  are  obvious.  Income-tax  in  a 
country  where  the  majority  have  no  accounts  either  of  in- 
come or  expenditure  can  lead  to  nothing  but  confusion, 
scandal,  and  discontent.  The  profits  of  the  trading  classes 
can  never  be  ascertained ;  tradesmen  in  India  will  rather 
pay  thrice  the  amounts  claimable  from  them  than  show 
their  books.  Even  the  profits  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  can  only  be  approximately  known.  Some  men  were 
charged  because  they  had  no  books  to  rebut  the  demands 
made  against  them ;  others,  because  the  books  produced 
by  them  were  false.     The  inquiries  in  view  of  assessment 
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exposed  them  all,  not  only  to  the  caprices  of  the  subordi- 
nate officers  of  the  Government^  but  also  to  the  malignity 
of  their  personal  enemies.  This  caused  the  tax  to  be  abso- 
lutely detested.  In  its  modified  form,  it  did  not  press  on 
the  mass  of  the  people,  for  the  mass  are  poor.  The  agri- 
cultural classes  were  practically  exempted  by  it  altogether. 
The  tax  divested  of  its  first  irritating  surroundings  was 
mainly  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  the  Govern- 
ment officials,  so  that  when  it  ceased  to  be  generally 
oppressive  it  ceased  also  to  be  remunerative.  The  produce 
of  it  was,  in  fact,  so  insignificant  that  the  Government 
thought  it  not  worth  the  ill-feeling  it  still  created,  and  so 
it  was  abandoned,  which  was  received  as  an  act  of  relief 
all  over  the  country. 

That  the  rich  ought  to  pay  some  especial  tax  is  not  dis- 
puted ;  though  it  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  that  they  do 
not  pay  higher  rates  at  present  than  the  poor.  They 
necessarily  pay  more  taxes  as  purchasers  and  consumers  of 
articles  not  used  by  the  poor.  But  still  the  inequality  of 
incidence  is  very  great ;  and,  if  an  especial  tax  capable  of 
fair  adjustment  can  be  fixed  upon,  it  ought  to  be  imposed 
on  them.  But  a  general  income-tax  has  not  this  character. 
It  reaches  the  Government  servants  and  the  holders  of 
Government-securities  easily  enough,  but  those  are  just  the 
classes  that  ought  not  to  be  very  closely  pressed.  Landed 
proprietors  also  are  reached ;  but  they  shift  their  burdens 
mainly  on  their  ryots,  by  saddling  them  with  an  additional 
cess  which  more  than  covers  the  rate  which  they  have  to 
pay  themselves.  But  the  mercantile  classes,  traders, 
bankers,  and  money-lenders — all  the  parties,  in  fact,  whom 
it  is  most  desirable  to  reach — evade  it,  either  partially  or 
wholly,  with  the  greatest  ease. 

If,  then,  an  especial  tax  be  desirable,  it  should,  we  think, 
rather  take  the  form  of  a  capitation-tax  than  of  an  income- 
tax;  and  it  might  be  r^ulated  according  to  means  and 
property  by  broad  divisions  laid  down  without  inquisitorial 
inquiries.  The  great  objection  to  a  capitation-tax  is,  that 
it  is  the  most  direct  of  all  taxes,  being  imposed,  not  on 
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the  property,  but  on  the  person  of  the  payer,  which  neces- 
sarily makes  it  unsound  in  principle,  as  pressing  with  equal 
rigour  on  the  rich  and  the  poor.  But  this  objection  is 
considerably  obviated  by  our  suggestion  to  regulate  it  ac- 
cording to  means,  in  such  manner  as  would  leave  no  room 
for  vague  apprehensions,  which  would  virtually  convert  it 
into  an  income-tax  divested  of  its  irksomeness.  It  is  true- 
that  the  poor  would  still  have  to  pay  a  certain  share ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not.  They  partake  in 
all  the  advantages  of  police,  sanitation,  roads,  schools,  and 
dispensaries,  with  the  rich ;  nay,  may  be  said  to  reap  the- 
greater  portion  of  those  advantages,  since  the  rich  can  and 
do  secure  a  good  share  of  them  at  their  own  cost  without 
the  assistance  of  the  State,  which  the  poor  do  not  It  i& 
certain  that  they  will  not  object  to  pay  their  share  when 
they  find  their  betters  making  up  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  tax ;  and,  as  for  the  higher  classes,  we  are  con- 
fident that  they  will  pay  their  quota  willingly,  for,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  rich  in  India  are  not  averse  to  pay  fairly, 
according  to  their  means.  Money-lenders  and  usurers 
especially  ought  to  be  largely  taxed  under  this  head.  In 
a  country  where  any  rate  of  interest  is  legal,  they  are 
entitled  to  no  consideration,  particularly  as  the  police  and 
the  laws  afford  them  the  greatest  protection,  at  the  same 
time  that  their  earnings  are  very  easily  secured.  For  the 
same  reason  the  mercantile  and  trading  classes  should  be 
made  to  pay  a  higher  rate.  It  was  with  a  view  to  reach 
hese  grades  that  the  income-tax  was  introduced  ;  and,  if 
the  form  be  changed  to  a  capitation-tax  of  varying  rates,, 
there  would,  we  think,  be  no  objection  to  pay  almost  any 
rate  that  might  be  ajsked.  Our  objection  to  direct  taxes 
generally  holds  good ;  but  this  is  one  of  those  direct  taxes 
which  are  in  accordance  with  native  notions,  and,  while 
lulfilling  in  a  defective  form  the  object  of  a  license  and 
certificate  tax,  it  would  leave  no  door  open  for  extortion* 
as  the  rates  to  be  realized  under  it  would  be  exactly  known. 
Landed  profits  are  already  taxed,  and  ought  to  be  all  but 
nominally  exempted  from  its  operation.     Interest  of  capital- 
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^vemment-securities  ought  also  to  be  as 
3  possible.  In  fonner  times  such  capital 
1  underground  for  fear  of  being  taxed  or 
jr  the  State ;  and  the  Government  of  the 
Duld  rather  offer  a  premium  for  their  em- 
In  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed^ 
\  such  employment  and  force  the  adoption 
bods  of  security.  Assessments  of  income 
ae-tax  scheme  were  little  better  than  guess- 
le  irritating  inquiries  that  preceded  them, 
ates  of  capitation-tax  should,  therefore,  be 
according  to  prevalent  opinions  of  means 
ithout  inquiries  of  any  kind  whatever.  They 
c,  be  fixed  on  some  such  scale  as  follows :   ' 

enial  servants  per  annum   .  0  0  6 
'  Sircar '  class  and  others  of 

sition 0  2  0 

class 10  0 

class 2  0  0 

5lass 5  0  0' 

$rs,  bankers,  and  tradesmen, 

3rd  class  2  0  0 

2nd  class  10  0  0 

„      1st  class  50  0  0 

nd  millionaires    .        .        .  100  0  0 
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able  form  of  taxation  for  India  would  be  to 
raise  an  income  by  taxing  the  luxuries  of  the  people,  which 
would  not  be  felt  by  the  payers,  and  would  not  perceptibly 
afiect  the  poor.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  remark,  that  for  every  rupee  taken  from  him  directly 
the  native  of  India  would  willingly  pay  two  rupees  taken 
indirectly,  to  avoid  being  interfered  with.  A  tobacco-tax 
has  long  been  talked  of;  but  the  Government  that  risked 
its  good  name  and  almost  its  very  stability  by  the  imposi^- 
tion  of  an  income-tax,  has  not  yet  had  the  hardihood  ta 
impose  what  is  sure  to  be  willingly  paid  and  to  peld  an 
enormous  revenue.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  poorer 
classes  consume  tobacco  quite  as  much  as  the  rich ;  but  the* 
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difSculty  implied  by  the  fact  is  easily  obviated  by  imposing 
^nly  a  nominal  tax  on  tobacco  of  tiie  inferior  sorts  which 
are  consumed  by  the  poor.  The  higher  classes  do  not  use 
the  same  tobacco ;  they  have  peculiar  preparations  made 
for  them  to  which  only  they  are  accustomed,  and  these 
might  be  heavily  taxed  without  raising  a  single  murmur, 
or  being  felt  to  be  oppressive  by  any  person.  In  the  same 
manner  a  tax  on  pSm,  or  betel-leaf,  might  be  easily  raised 
without  giving  offence,  and,  in  this  case  also,  as  the  leaves 
used  are  of  different  sorts,  the  rates  might  be  so  regulated 
as  to  fall  more  heavily  on  the  rich  than  on  the  poor.  None 
of  the  articles  proposed  to  be  thus  taxed  are  necessaries  of 
life  in  the  same  sense  that  salt  is,  and  while  there  is  aduty 
on  salt  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
no  tax  on  them  at  all.^ 

As  a  dernier  reseort  the  income-tax  will  still  be  avail- 
able, but  only  for  such  occasions  as  a  foreign  invasion  of 
the  country,  a  general  mutiny  of  the  army  like  that  of 
1857,  or  any  other  great  catastrophe  of  the  kind  that  the 
Crovemment  may  iind  it  impossible  easily  to  tide  over. 
An  income-tax,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  taxes  heavily  all 
the  educated  and  influential  persons  in  the  country^  men 
who  discuss  the  acts  of  the  Government  and  form  the 
public  opinion  of  the  people,  such  as  it  is  at  present.  It 
of  course  does  not  press  on  the  mass ;  but  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  popular  opinion  in  India  is  not 
the  opinion  of  the  mass,  but  of  those  comparatively  few 
who  from  their  wealth,  position,  or  intelligence  lead  or  in- 
fluence the  opinion  of  the  mass.  Such  people,  we  hold, 
should  not  be  taxed  heedlessly,  merely  for  the  adjustment 
of  ways  and  means.  When  there  is  real  pressure  they  will 
not  be  unwilling  to  pay ;  but  they  will  never  pay  extra 
rates  willingly  when  there  is  none.  The  tax  may  be  theoreti- 
cally perfect ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  has  been  eschewed  by 
most  nations  even  in  Europe,  and  is  imposed  only  under 
-extreme  necessity  by  some ;  and  under  no  other  circum- 
stances should  it  be  recalled  into  existence  in  India.  If 
an  income-tax  is  to  be  levied  in  time  of  peace,  when  the 
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'Country  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  what  tax  is  to  be 
levied  in  times  of  war  and  distress?  We  make  these 
remarks  because  the  reimposition  of  the  income-tax  was 
suggested  to  Lord  Salisbury  by  the  Manchester  deputation, 
and  was  also  advocated  by  Sir  H.  Montgomery  in  his 
minute  on  Lord  Salisbury's  tariff  despatch. 

The  ordinary  tax-payer  does  not  understand  the  distinc- 
tion between  provincial  and  local  taxation.  The  object  of 
both  is  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  local  Governments, 
and  enable  them  to  undertake  works  which  the  imperial 
:grants  to  them  do  not  adequately  provide  for.  Beads  and 
local  improvements  must  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  the 
requirements  of  the  age.  But  the  cesses  which  are  now 
realized  under  different  names  in  different  provinces  to 
provide  for  them  are  all  equally  regarded  as  breaches  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  as  being  virtually 
•enhancements  of  the  land-revenue,  whether  fixed  per- 
manently or  for  a  term  of  years.  "We  would  therefore 
suggest  all  taxation  of  the  sort  being  abandoned,  and  sub- 
stituted by  the  adoption  of  other  rates,  which  may  admit 
-of  being  raised  in  all  places  without  being  much  com* 
plained  of. 

Every  marriage  in  the  countiy  is  the  occasion  of  some- 
thing being  transferred  from  the  pocket  of  the  ryot  to  that 
•of  the  zeminddr.  The  zemindir's  exaction  is  illegal,  but 
not  the  less  remunerative.  Why  may  not  the  Government 
impose  a  marriage-tax  ?  In  a  country  that  owns  a  popu- 
lation of  two  hundred  millions  there  is  no  fear  of  such  a 
tax  operating  as  a  check  on  it.  Every  one  in  the  country 
thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  marry ;  and  to  every  female 
marriage  is  held  to  be  indispensable.  Tax  or  no  tax, 
marriages  and  giving  away  in  marriage  will  go  on  at  the 
same  rate  as  at  present  The  marriage  expenses  amongst 
all  classes  are  extravagant ;  and  even  a  stiff  tax  would  not 
be  felt  as  a  grievance,  for  it  will  not  materially  affect  the 
•expenditure.  At  all  events,  those  who  spend  thousands 
itnd  ten  thousands  on  such  occasions  can  well  afford  to 
pay  a  fee  to  the  Government,  and  will  never  demur  if 
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called  upon  to  do  so.  The  tax  will  be  a  direct  one,  it  is- 
true,  but  will  not  be  objected  to  on  that  account,  because 
it  will  not  return  periodically  or  at  fixed  seasons,  which  is 
the  prime  cause  of  soreness  and  anxiety.  It  would  come 
seldom,  and,  what  is  more,  only  at  times  of  rejoicing,  when 
the  native  heart  is  unusually  liberal 

Of  course^  we  propose  native  marriages  only  being  thus 
taxed ;  but  no  invidious  distinction  is  implied.  English 
marriages  are  not  accompanied  by  ostentatious  processions,, 
illuminations,  and  street  music ;  and,  if  the  processions 
only  are  taxed,  the  rich  natives  will  virtually  have  to  pay 
the  fairest  share  of  the  tax,  and  it  is  on  them  only  that  it 
should  be  imposed.  In  fact,  all  processions,  whether 
marital  or  religious,  might  safely  be  tsixed.  In  the  pro- 
cessions themselves  no  religion  is  involved — the  religious 
rites  either  precede  or  follow,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  tax 
them.  When  parties  are  so  eager  to  throw  away  their 
money  heedlessly,  as  these  processions  imply,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  replenish  the  Government  till  with  their 
superfluous  silver.  A  tax  on  processions  is  now  levied  in 
particular  places — as,  for  instance,  in  Calcuttd^  where  a  fee. 
is  charged  for  every  procession  other  than  funeral  and 
religious  processions.  The  exemption  of  the  latter  we  con- 
sider to  be  a  mistake.  If  the  tax  be  well  regulated  and 
extended  all  over  the  country,  it  is  sure  to  yield  a  fair 
income.  At  any  rate,  it  would  well-nigh  cover  the  amount 
now  realized  from  the  road  and  other  cesses  all  over  the 
country  without  creating  the  same  amount  of  dissatisfaction. 
It  is  desirable  also  for  other  reasons.  It  may  lead  to  the 
diminution  of  marriage  and  poojdh  expenses,  and  make  the 
natives  more  provident  than  they  are  at  present. 

On  the  same  principle  a  tax  on  ostentatious  akrdds,  or 
funeral  ceremonies,  in  which  the  natives  spend  large  sum»< 
of  money,  might  likewise  be  very  quietly  raised ;  and  these 
taxes  might  be  further  supplemented  by  a  tax  on  artisans, 
which,  however,  ought  not  to  be  very  inflexibly  levied. 
The  arts  are  yet  in  their  infancy  in  the  country,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  have  every  indulgence  and  protection  ex- 
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tended  to  them.  But  still,  they  have  become  flEiirly 
remuaerative  already,  and  can  therefore  afford  to  contribute 
something  to  the  coffers  of  the  State.  The  tax  cannot  press 
hard  on  the  labourers  themselves,  because  their  labour 
being  in  great  demand  will  always  dictate  its  own  wages. 

The  above  taxes,  judiciously  regulated,  ought  fully  to 
cover  all  the  expenditure  which  the  growing  necessities  of 
the  country  impose  on  the  local  Governments,  and  they 
will  at  the  same  time  give  a  fixity  of  taxation,  the  want  of 
which  at  present  creates  so  much  alarm.  But  with 
their  imposition  all  irritating  local  rates  and  cesses  should 
•cease.  They  must  not  be  imposed  in  addition  to  taxes 
which  exist. 

Xast  of  all,  the  municipal  incomes  require  to  be 
43trengthened.  Here  also  uniformity  is  greatly  needed. 
Taxes  are  levied  in  different  places,  under  different  local 
^cts,  which  vary  in  character  to  a  most  extraordinary 
•extent  It  is  not  necessary  that  such  diversities  should 
exist,  for  they  perplex  and  annoy  the  people  most  un- 
necessarily. The  house-tax  is  irritating  in  all  places,  and 
should  be  abandoned  if  it  be  practicable  to  do  so;  nor 
ought  there  to  be  any  difficulty  in  abandoning  it  if  the 
octroi  duties  can  be  more  generally  levied.  All  municipal 
taxes  in  India  at  least  ought  to  be  indirect,  for  it  is  these 
taxes  that  cause  the  greatest  amount  of  irritation  all  over 
the  country.  Direct  rates,  whether  on  houses,  lands, 
vehicles,  or  trades,  have  been  received  everywhere  with 
groans;  do  away  with  them  then  without  hesitation: 
octroi  rates  have  nowhere  been  objected  to;  have  them 
everywhere,  and  everything  will  go  on  smoothly.  In 
Bengal  there  are  no  octroi  duties  at  all,  and  yet  there  is  no 
doubt,  as  we  have  said  already,  that  duties  very  similar  to 
them  are  illegally  levied  by  the  zemindars ;  and  adminis- 
trators who  are  horrified  at  the  idea  of  an  increased  salt- 
rate,  which  would  only  nominally  affect  even  the  poorest 
peasant,  wink  very,  conveniently  at  these  exactions,  which 
are  often  fifty  and  a  hundred  times  greater  in  degree.  An 
octroi-duty  levied  on  all  articles  of  luxury  would  be  the 
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fairest  taxation  for  municipal  purposes  throughout  the  land, 
and,  we  are  certain,  would  not  be  unacceptable  anywhere. 
Lord  Lytton,  in  his  reply  to  the  Manchester  deputation, 
spoke  of  the  octroi  as  being  '  objectionable  in  theory/  We 
trust  that  his  lordship,  while  in  India,  will  leave  theory 
aside  for  the  nonce,  and  inaugurate  a  government  of  practi* 
cal  usefulness. 

The  natives  are  opposed  to  all  forms  of  direct  taxation, 
and,  if  we  have  suggested  the  introduction  of  some  at  need,, 
we  have  done  so  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  hesita- 
tion. Those  who  advocate  their  general  adoption  assert 
emphatically  that  it  is  time  the  natives  should  learn  to 
appreciate  them,  since  indirect  taxation  only  means  putting 
equally  heavy  burdens  on  the  rich  and  poor.  There  are 
two  fallacies  involved  in  this  opinion.  The  time  has  not 
arrived  in  India  for  the  adoption  of  civilised  forms  of  taxa- 
tion, any  more  than  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  general 
adoption  of  Christianity,  or  of  English  habits  and  manners  \ 
and  it  is  incorrect  to  assume  otherwise.  The  second  fallacy 
consists  in  the  assumed  possibility  of  adopting  any  form  of 
taxation  that  will  not  spread  to  the  mass.  Taxes  always 
fall  on  those  who  ccmnot  escape  them.  Impose  them  in 
any  way  you  choose,  and  they  will  diffuse  themselves  over 
the  whole  population,  including  the  poorer  classes. 

A  large  increase  of  taxation  in  any  form  is  not  feasible 
in  India.  Indirect  taxes  in  the  way  we  have  represented 
may  be  raised  by  taxing  articles  of  luxury,  and  even  of 
general  consumption — such  as  tobacco  andj^dn;  but  the 
rates  of  such  taxation  must  necessarily  be  low,  that  the 
poorer  classes  may  not  feel  them  to  any  extent.  Such 
direct  taxes  also  as  are  not  generally  objectionable  may  be 
imposed,  but  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  provided 
always  that  the  taxes  now  objected  to  are  given  up.  Some 
wholesale  financial  change  of  this  sort  has  become  impera- 
tive. It  is  not  creditable  to  the  British  administration  that 
even  in  time  of  peace  there  is  no  surplus  on  the  balance- 
sheet,  but  either  a  nominal  or  a  fictitious  one.  If  new 
taxes  must  be  imposed  to  remedy  the  evil,  they  ought  to 
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be  imposed  at  once^  but  not  in  the  bungling  manner 
hitherto  followed^  and  never  without  studying  the  wishes 
and  even  the  prejudices  of  the  peoplp  in  respect  to  the 
form  they  should  take.  The  plan  followed  in  the  matter 
up  to  this  time  has  neither  been  wise  nor  honest  Even 
where  the  sham  of  self-government  has  been  conceded,  it 
is  the  Government  members  of  the  Committees  who  dictate 
the  course,  to  be  followed,  without  any  consideration  for 
the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  people  whom  it  most 
concerns.  Local  taxation  means  self-government;  but 
what  is  self-government  where  the  opinions  and  habits  of 
the  people  are  never  consulted  ?  It  is  no  slur  on  a 
foreign  Government  that  there  have  been  mistakes  and 
imperfections  in  regulating  the  finances  of  the  country; 
but  it  is  bound,  at  all  events,  honestly  to  tiy  to  rectify 
those  mistakes.  There  are  native  financiers  in  the  country^ 
real  statesmen  and  accountants,  who  will,  without  any 
difficulty,  find  out  for  the  Government  the  arrangements 
which  would  best  suit  the  tax-payers.  The  English  Finance 
Minister  can  never  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
habits,  wishes,  and  wants  of  the  people  to  do  justice  to  this 
part  of  his  duties.  Why  not  say  honestly  to  the  natives, 
then :  '  We  must  have  so  much  money ;  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  carrying  on  our  form  of  government  properly; 
tell  us  how  your  people  would  wish  to  make  up  the  amount  V 
The  real  wish  of  the  English  people — ^the  people  of  Eng- 
land— ^is  to  do  justice  to  India.  This  wish  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  be  strangled  by  the  governing  class  in  In^, 
who  can  consider  no  question  apart  from  clajss  interest, 
who  in  all  their  acts  are  assiduous  to  ignore  the  people  of 
India.  Once  more  we  say,  take  the  people  honestly  into 
your  confidence,  and  they  will  cheerfully  assist  you  out  of 
your  financial  difficulties  and  blunderings.  No  man  in 
India  is  unwilling  to  pay  the  fairest  quota  claimable  from 
him  for  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  it ;  and  of  this  the  British  *  Government  itself 
ought  to  be  well  assured. 


THE  INDIAN  STATUTE  BOOK. 

A  RUNNING  COMMENTARY. 

The  Indian  Statute  Book  contains  much  matter  that  ought 
to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  general  reader, 
and  that  is  our  only  excuse  for  referring  to  it.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  review  or  criticise  the  laws  of  India  at  large, 
but  only  to  draw  attention  to  those  which  are  most  striking, 
peculiar,  or  important;  and  this  character  is  borne  by  several 
of  them.  A  reign  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
has  enabled  the  English  in  India  to  give  to  the  country  a 
legal  collection  of  great  worth ;  and  if  law-reading  were 
pleasant,  the  Begulations  and  Acts  passed  by  the  Gk)vern- 
meut  would  have  counted  many  admirers.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  case  is  otherwise,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  Indian  Statute  Book  is  never  read,  except  by 
persons  officially  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Hunter  has  given  a  short  sketch  of  some  of 
its  contents  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Life  of  Lord  Mayo,  chapter  viii. 
But  that  sketch  is  necessarily  incomplete ;  and  we  would 
wish  to  remind  our  readers  of  many  enactments  not  noticed 
therein,  though  we  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so  in  the 
luminous  manner  of  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen. 

There  was  no  law-making  in  India  under  the  Mahome- 
dans^  the  principle  followed  by  them  in  the  adjudication 
of  cases  having  been  a  very  simple  one.  In  all  criminal 
cases  the  Mahomedan  law  was  enforced;  and  the  same 
practice  was  also  followed  in  all  civil  cases  where  one  of 
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the  parties  was  a  Mahomedan ;  while  in  cases  where  both 
parties  were  Hindus,  and  for  which  there  was  no  especial 
provision,  the  trial  was  conducted  under  the  Hindu  law, 
as  explained  by  Hindu  law-oflScers  or  pvmdJUa,  This 
system  was  subverted  when  the  English  came  into  power ; 
and,  if  nothing  else  justified  the  acquisition  of  the  country 
by  them,  that  act  did  so,  since  it  liberated  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  from  the  injustice  of  having  the  laws  and 
usages  of  a  minority,  no  better  educated  than  themselves, 
forced  upon  them. 

The  British  Government  commenced  by  accepting  the 
principle  that  the  laws  should  be  adapted  to  the  manners 
and  comprehension  of  the  people  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
country  governed,  and  that  they  should  adhere  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  usages  and  institutions  best  known  to 
the  multitude.  The  system  first  introduced  was  the  laws 
of  England  for  all  British-born  subjects,  except  in  civil  and 
fiscal  cases,  in  which  the  MahomedaDS  were  allowed  the 
benefit  of  the  Mahomedan  laws  and  the  Hindus  the  benefit 
of  the  Hindu  laws ;  while,  when  the  parties  concerned  were 
of  different  nationalities,  the  law  administered  was  that  of 
the  defendant.  The  rights  of  the  Hindus  were  thus  ex- 
pressly restored ;  but  the  Government  at  the  same  time 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  making  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  might  be  deemed  just  and  i^asonable,  and 
necessary  for  the  good  order  and  civil  government  of  the 
country ;  and  this  reservation  has  been  vindicated  by  the 
inany  laws  that  have  since  been  enacted.  The  general 
result  of  the  process  has  been  that  while  the  native  laws-i- 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan — ^have  been  preserved  so  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so,  their  character,  where  capricious, 
objectionable,  or  arbitrary,  has  been  toned  down  and 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  British  legis- 
lation and  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common-sense.  The 
actual  position  of  the  country  at  this  moment  as  to  the  law 
that  governs  it  is  this:  the  English  substantive  law  is 
the  law  in  force  within  the  local  jurisdictions  of  the  High 
Courts  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay;  while  in  the 
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territories  beyond  those  jurisdictions  the  sahstantive-Iaw^ 
is  the  law  of  the  Segulations  and  the  Acts,  and  so  mach 
of  the  English  law  as  is  not  inconsistent  therewith.  Apart 
from  this,  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  people  have  also 
the  force  of  law  as  among  the  members  of  the  different 
races  respectively ;  while  a  large  number  of  cases,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  are  decided  in  accordance  with 
justice,  equity,  and  good  conscience. 

The  Dew&nny  was  assumed  by  the  British  Grovemment 
in  1765,  and  the  administration  of  justice  from  1772,  the 
establishment  of  Supreme  Courts  in  the  Presidency  towns 
being  provided  for  by  13  George  III,  cap.  63,  sec.  13.  By 
sec.  36  of  the  same  Act  the  Governor-General  was  em- 
powered to  make  rules,  ordinances,  and  regulations,  both 
for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  collection  of 
revenue :  but  the  regulations  made  previous  to  1793  were 
for  the  most  part  detached  and  desultory,  laid  down  with- 
out any  prescribed  form  or  method;  and,  as  seveiul  of 
them  were  not  printed,  the  whole  of  them  were  not  pro- 
curable in  a  collective  shape. 

Eeg.  XLI.  of  1793  is  entitled  A  RegvZation  for  farm- 
ing vnto  a  Regular  Code  all  Regxdationa  enacted  for  the 
Internal  Government  of  Bengal,ajii  forms  the  comer-stone 
of  the  system  instituted  for  the  general  administration  of 
the  country.  It  prescribed  for  the  first  time  that  the 
regulations  should  be  numbered  and  codified;  and  the 
code  was  commenced  with  the  first  regulation  of  the  year. 
The  first  forty-eight  regulations  of  the  code  were  in  fact 
all  passed  on  one  day,  the  1st  May,  1793,  and  inaugurated 
the  administration  of  the  Marquess  of  Cornwallis.  The 
experience  acquired  by  the  English  during  the  first  twenty- 
eight  years  of  their  rule  was  thus  consolidated  and  brought 
on  record,  and,  the  foundation  of  the  code  being  laid,  the 
laws  were  added  to,  extended,  and  modified  with  the 
acquisition  of  new  provinces,  to  meet  the  growing  require- 
ments of  the  rdj.  The  advance  was  made  step  by  step,  as 
fh^h  territories  were  obtained,  or  as  fresh  difficulties  came 
to  be  encountered;  each  provision  of  the  law  was  called 
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forth  to  meet  a  new  want  as  it  arose ;  no  law  was  made  till 
it  was  distinctly  perceived  to  be  necessary. 

The  Bengal  code  was  commenced  in  1793,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Bombay  code,  which  began  with  1799, 
But  all  the  regulations  of  the  Bombay  code  issued  prior 
to  January,  1827,  were  repealed  by  Eeg.  I.  of  that  year^ 
•and  hence  that  code  is  much  smaller  in  size  than  the 
Madr&s  code,  which  was  commenced  in  1802*  In  1803 
the  system  was  extended  to  the  North- Western  Provinces ; 
and  subsequently  to  the  yet  more  recent  acquisitions  of 
the  empire.  The  first  duty  of  the  sovereign  in  ^very 
civilised  state  is  to  protect  society  from  violence  and  in- 
vasion by  other  societies ;  and  the  next  to  it,  which  is 
almost  equally  important,  is  to  protect  every  member  of 
society  from  injustice  and  oppression.  The  object  of  all 
the  codes  enacted  was  to  secure  this  latter  end,  and  it  may 
safely  be  held  that  from  the  very  outset  the  English  in  India 
have  evinced  every  desire  to  discharge  both  duties  welL 

The  Charter  Act  of  1833  (3  and  4  William  IV.  cap.  85) 
extended  the  Company's  Government  to  the  end  of  April, 
1854,  and  for  the  first  time  empowered  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  to  make  laws  for  India,  as  distinguished  from  rules, 
ordinances,  and  regulations,  to  which  his  power  had  till  then 
been  restricted.  The  laws  to  be  enacted  under  this  pro- 
vision were  to  have  the  same  force  as  Acts  of  Parliament  j 
but  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
legislate  for  India  was  not  thereby  abandoned.  Before 
this  time  the  Governor-General  in  Council  had  no  power  to 
legislate  for  all  India ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  local 
Governments  were  deprived  of  their  authority  to  make 
laws  for  themselves,  and  were  only  allowed  to  propose 
drafts  of  laws  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  for 
sanction.  The  whole  legislative  power  in  India  was  thus 
centralized  with  a  view  to  obviate  confusion  and  contradic* 
tion  in  legislation,  which  had  already  crept  in;  and  so 
matters  stood  till  1853,  when  complaints  arose  from  the 
subordinate  Governments  that  their  wants  and  necessities 
were  often  overlooked.    This  led  to  the  appointment  in 
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the  Governor-General's  Council  of  members  from  di£ferent 
parts  of  India  as  official  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments which  selected  them ;  but  the  difficulties  complained 
of  by  those  Governments  were  not  thereby  wholly  removed* 
They  still  contended  for  independent  legislative  power^ 
representing  themselves  as  best  able  to  deal  with  local 
questions  and  departmental  entanglements;  and  the 
power  so  persistently  asked  for  was  at  last  conferred  oa 
the  three  Governments  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  by 
24  and  25  Victoria,  cap.  67,  in  1861.  The  constitution  of 
the  Govemor-Greneral's  Council  was  at  the  same  time 
altered,  a  number  of  non-official  members  being  added  to 
the  official  element,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
senting the  people.  Hence  the  two  systems  now  in  opera- 
tion, i.6.,  the  Governor-General's  Council  for  making 
general  laws,  and  the  local  councils  for  making  laws  to 
meet  local  wants  and  difficulties  in  each  of  the  three  larger 
sub-divisions  of  the  Empire. 
The  leading  divisions  of  the  laws  enacted  are  as  under : 

1.  Eevenuelaws. 

2.  Judicial  laws. 

3.  Police  and  Municipal  laws. 

The  Eevenue  laws  are  those  enacted  for  the  settlement 
and  collection  of  the  different  branches  of  public  revenue, 
for  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  officers  employed 
in  the  Bevenue  Department,  for  securing  the  rights  and 
tenures  of  the  proprietors  and  tenants  of  land  respectively, 
for  enabling  landholders  and  farmers  to  realize  their  rents 
with  punctuality,  and  generally  for  all  objects  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  land-revenue  and  the  land 
tenures  and  rents  of  the  country.  The  Judicial  laws  are 
divided  into  civil  and  criminal,  enacted  respectively  for 
the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice.  The  Police 
and  Municipal  laws  relate  to  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  and  the  management  of  local  affairs.  Apart 
ft<pi  these  are  the  'social,'  'commercial,*  'literary,*  and 
'  miscellaneous '  laws,  all  of  which  may  in  fact  be  grouped 
under  one  general  head — ^  Miscellaneous '  or  '  Variorum  * 
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— to  include  every  enactment  not  comprised  in  any  of  the 
preceding  sub-divisions. 

The  revenue  laws  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and 
of  these  the  first  and  most  important  is  the  opening  enact- 
ment of  the  Bengal  code,  namely,  Eeg.  I.  of  1793,  by 
which  the  revenue  of  Bengal  was  permanently  settled. 
The  decennial  settlement,  upon  which  this  permanent 
arrangement  was  based,  was  concluded  under  orders  passed 
in  1789  and  1790,  and  the  Government  of  the  day  found 
it  so  much  to  its  advantage,  that  it  lost  no  time  in  making 
it  perpetual  This*  course  has  of  late  years  been  very 
sharply  condemned ;  but  there  is  not  much  reason  to 
doubt  that,  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  it  was  held  by  the 
most  competent  authorities  to  be  the  best  that  could  have 
been  conceived.  By  it,  the  right  of  ownership  to  the  soil, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  sovereign,  was  resigned  in 
favour  of  persons  through  whom  the  collections  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  were  made.  The  idea  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  in  making  this  concession,  was  to  convert  the 
collectors  into  a  body  resembling  the  landed  gentry  in 
England,  to  secure  which  end  a  written  and  uniform  rule 
was  introduced,  by  which  several  customary  but  unwritten 
rights  were  seemingly  ridden  over.  The  law  says,  that  the 
result  expected  by  the  Government  was  that  the  zemin- 
ddrs  would  exert  themselves  in  improving  their  lands 
under  the  certainty  that  they  would  enjoy  exclusively  and 
for  ever  the  fruits  of  their  own  good  management  and 
industry ;  but  this  expectation  was  certainly  never  realized, 
as  the  zemind&rs  as  a  body,  far  from  exerting  themselves 
towards  the  improvement  of  their  lands,  simply  left  every- 
thing to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  It  is  not  true,  however, 
to  say  that  the  ryots  were  tied  hand  and  foot  and  reduced 
to  slavery.  There  was  no  overt  act  at  all  to  harm  them. 
They  were  nowhere  before,  and  were  still  left  unrecognised. 
A  new  element  was  introduced  in  their  relations  with  the 
zemind^,  but  it  did  not  in  point  of  fact  disturb  the  position 
of  nothingness  they  had  hitherto  occupied.  The  Government, 
far  from  being  careless  of  them,  appears  to  have  remem- 
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bered  them  when  nobody  else,  not  even  they  themselves, 
did  60.  The  power  '  to  enact  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  dependent  talookd^rs,  ryots, 
and  other  cultivators  of  the  soil/  was  expressly  reserved. 

The  defect  of  the  permanent  settlement  was  that  the 
proprietary  right  in  the  land,  which,  in  a  country  like  India, 
should  never  have  belonged  to  any  but  the  sovereign  power, 
was  given  up  by  the  Government  to  its  agents  and  collectors. 
The  Grovemment  did  not  betray  the  ryots  into  the  hands  of 
the  zemindars ;  but  the  zemindars  twisted  the  concession 
made  to  them  into  an  engine  of  oppression.  There  was  a 
constant  struggle  between  the  zemindars  and  the  ryots  to 
evade  the  responsibilities  devolving  on  each  party  by  the 
arrangement,  and  this  eventually  compelled  the  (Jovem- 
ment  to  interfere,  and  exercise  the  power  it  had  reserved  to 
legislate  further  on  behalf  of  the  ryots.  Act  X.  of  1859^ 
or  the  first  Bent  Law,  had  nothing  in  it  that  was  absolutely 
new,  except  the  occupancy  clause.  In  all  other  respecta 
it  was  simply  a  recast  in  a  modern  shape  of  what  was 
acknowledged  and  acted  upon  as  law  before,  and  which  the 
zemindars  had  attempted  to  ride  over.  It  reiterated  and 
codified  the  principles  already  well  known,  and  attempered 
them  to  the  arrangement  the  Qovemment  had  sanctioned* 
These  principles  were  set  forth  by  it  as  follows :  (1)  That 
rent  for  holdings  held  from  the  permanent  settlement  cannot 
be  increased,  and  that  whenever  it  is  proved  that  the  rent 
has  not  been  changed  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  it  shall 
be  presumed  that  the  rent  has  been  held  from  the  time  of 
the  permanent  settlement ;  (2)  that  possession  of  twelve 
years  gives  a  right  of  occupancy,  which  means  that  the 
tenant  having  such  right  cannot  be  evicted  as  long  as  he 
pays  a  fair  and  equitable  rent ;  and  (3)  that  a  right  of 
occupancy  being  conceded,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
zeminddr  should  have  the  power  of  enhancing  the  rents, 
as  otherwise  the  right-of-occupancy  ryots  would  virtually 
become  peasant-proprietors,  at  a  low  quit-rent,  to  prevent 
which  the  law  provided  how  the  rent  was  to  be  enhanced, 
and  the  remedy  left  to  the  ryot  against  over-enhancement. 
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The  interference  of  the  Government  in  this  matter  was 
perhaps  a  strange  and  anomalous  proceeding ;  no  Govern- 
ment has  any  right  to  interfere  in  property  rights  to  the 
extent  the  Indian  Bent  Law  does.    But  the  Government 
had  made  the  first  mistake  in  conceding  proprietary  rights 
to  the  zemind&rs,  and  was  bound  to  rectify  it  to  the  best  of 
its  power.     It  had  besides  expressly  held  out  a  protective 
pledge  to  the  ryots  which  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
perpetual  settlement^  and  which  it  was  bound  to  redeem ; 
and  no  one  can  say  that  it  has  not  fully  redeemed  the 
promise  that  was  made.    The  law  of  landlord  and  tenant 
is  now  as  perfect  as,  with  a  permanent  settlement,  it  was 
possible  to  make  it.    Act  X.  of  1859  was  amended,  so  far 
as  it  related  to  Bengal,  by  Act.  VI.  (B.  C.)  of  1862,  and,  so 
far  as  it  related  to  the  North-Western  Provinces,  by  Act 
XIV.  of  1863.  The  latest  Bengal  Act  is  VIII.  (B.  C.)  of  1869 
— ^the  Landlord  avd  Tenant's  Procedure  Act — sec.  18  of 
which  re-enacts  the  provision  of  the  law  of  1859  that  *  no 
ryot  having  a  right  of  occupancy  shall  be  liable  to  an 
enhancement  of  the  rent  previously  paid  by  him,  except 
on  some  of  the  following  grounds,  namely,  (1)  that  the 
rate  of  rent  paid  by  such  ryot  is  below  the  prevailing  rate 
in  places  adjacent ;  (2)  that  the  value  of  the  productive 
powers  of  the  land  has  been  increased  otherwise  than  by 
the  agency  or  at  the  expense  of  the  ryot ;  and  (3)  that  the 
quantity  of  the  land  held  by  the  ryot  has  been  proved  by 
measurement  to  be  greater  than  the  quantity  for  which 
rent  has  been  previously  paid  by  him.'    No  law  could 
have  made  clearer  and  more  stringent  rules  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ryot.    It  is,  in  fact,  now  contended  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  bear  harder  on  the  zemindar  than 
on  the  ryot,  as  the  onus  of  proof  in  every  case  referred 
to  in  the  section  quoted  rests  with  the  former.     That  it 
does  so  is,  however,  absolutely  right.     If  the  zeminddr 
claims  enhancement,  it  is  very  proper  that  he  should  be 
required  to  establish  the  grounds  on  which  he  does  claim 
it.    Unfortunately  the  second  of  the  enhancement  clauses 
is  not  very  definite,  and  involves  requisitions  which  cannot 
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be  clearly  argued  or  contested  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Measures  are  now  under  consideration  for  obviating  this 
and  other  difficulties  which  have  arisen ;  and,  if  the  task 
can  be  achieved  to  the  common  satisfaction  of  the  conflict- 
ing parties  concerned,  nothing  will  contribute  more  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  social  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  people. 

With  the  concessions  made  to  the  zemind&rs  by  B^.  L 
of  1793  was  coupled  a  homily  for  their  edification,  which 
ran  as  follows :  '  To  discharge  the  revenues  at  stipulated 
periods  without  delay  or  evasion,  and  to  conduct  themselves 
with  good  faith  and  moderation  towards  their  dependent 
tulookdars  and  ryots  are  duties  at  all  times  indispensably 
required  from  the  proprietors  of  land ;  and  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  these  duties  is  now  more  than  ever  incumbent  on 
them/  But  the  Government  did  not  confine  itself  to 
lectures  only;  nor  would  mere  lectures  have  sufficed. 
Eeg.  XIV.  of  1793  was  the  first  law  passed  to  enforce  the 
punctual  collection  of  revenue,  the  latest  law  on  the  subject 
being  Act  XI.  of  1859,  known  as  the  Sale  Law,  amended, 
so  far  as  Bengal  is  concerned,  by  Acts  III.  (B.  C.)  of  1862 
and  VII.  (B.  C.)  of  1868.  The  revenue  of  Ben^  is  paid 
by  four  quarterly  payments ;  the  days  of  payment  are  fixed, 
and  every  zemind&r  is  informed  of  them.  "Within  the  time 
fixed  the  instalments  due  must  be  paid ;  and,  in  case  of 
failure,  the  estate  reverts  to  the  Government,  and  is  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  law  is  very  stringent,  and 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  whole  estates  have  been 
sold  for  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  their  value.  But  the 
revenue  being  ultimately  fixed,  it  was  not  much  the 
Government  asked  that  it  should  be  punctually  paid. 

The  Government  not  permitting  any  delay  in  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  revenue  receivable  by  it  from  the  zemind&rs, 
justice  required  that  the  zemind^  should  have  the  means  of 
levying  their  rents  and  revenues  with  facility,  and  to  this 
end  Eeg.  XVII.  of  1793  was  passed,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  re-enacted,  with  alterations  and  amendments,  in  the 
Hent  Law  of  1859.    The  main  law  reforms  under  the  head 
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of  '  Land-Bevenue '  have  thus  consisted  of  provisions  for 
making  landed  property  more  valuable  and  secure,  and  for 
supplying  the  omissions  of  the  permanent  settlement.  As 
to  the  lands  which  do  not  come  under  the  operation  of  that 
settlement,  namely,  the  lands  held  TchAa  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  principle  followed  is  very  simple  and  easy,  and 
has  not  needed  legislative  interference  to  any  noticeable 
•extent.  No  Government  estate  is  now  permanently  settled^ 
but  the  settlements  are  ordinarily  made  for  long  periods — 
mostly  for  thirty  years.  In  the  settlement  great  care  is 
taken  to  ascertain,  record,  and  protect  the  variQus  interests 
in  the  land ;  and,  where  possible,  it  is  usually  concluded 
with  residents,  that  is,  with  the  ryots  or  their  representa- 
tives. The  most  important  fact  to  remember,  however,  is 
this :  that  the  rates  are  increased  at  every  resettlement,  as 
much  as  the  lands  will  bear;  so  that  the  ryots  on  the 
Oovemment  estates  cannot  be  said  to  be  better  off  than 
those  who  suffer  under  the  zemindars. 

Besides  the  laws  above  noticed  there  are  more  than  fifty 
enactments  on  land-revenue  subjects,  which  are  all  of  con- 
siderable importance,  but  which  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
•cite  particularly,  in  an  article  of  less  than  as  many  pages ; 
and  we  are  thus  obliged  to  overlook  the  ButwArrdh  laws,  the 
settlement  laws  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  the 
Deardh  laws,  and  the  Ldkhiraj  Eesumption  laws,  the  last 
of  which  gave  rise  at  one  time  to  much  annoying  investi- 
gation and  oppression. 

We  step  over  now  to  the  other  branches  of  revenue  dis- 
tinct from  that  derived  from  the  land.  The  realization  of 
customs  duties  was  first  referred  to  in  a  Resolution  of  the 
•Governor-General  in  Council,  dated  23rd  March,  1773,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that '  every  article  of  foreign  or  inland 
trade,  except  salt,  betel-nut,  and  tobacco'  (which  were 
separately  taxed),  '  shall  pay  a  duty  to  the  Government' 
This  principle  was  amplified  into  several  regulations  from 
1795  to  1806,  the  whole  of  which  were  again  recast  and 
substituted  by  Eeg.  IX.  of  1810.  By  the  rules  previously 
in  force  a  number  of  taxes  were  imposed,  which  necessarily 
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made  the  operation  very  oppiessive  and  harassing;  and 
the  main  object  of  the  amended  r^iolation  was  to  simplify 
the  process  by  the  imposition  of  a  single  tax  in  place  of 
many.  All  previous  transit,  import,  and  export  duties 
were  accordingly  abolished  by  it,  and  a  new  list  promul- 
gated, enumerating  the  articles  on  which  duties  were  to  be 
levied,  and  prescribing  the  rates  for  eacL  '  The  business 
of  customs,'  as  the  collection  of  the  revenue  was  called,, 
was  at  this  time  divided  into  two  parts,  namely,  (1)  town 
duties,  levied  on  all  imports  by  sea  and  on  gruff  articles 
imported  by  land,  whether  for  consumption  or  subsequent 
export ;  and  (2)  Government  customs,  levied  on  all  goods 
imported  or  exported,  whether  by  land  or  water.  The  law 
was  considerably  modified  by  subsequent  enactments^ 
namely.  Acts  XIV.  of  1836,  I.  of  1838,  VI.  of  1844,  etc. 
The  principal  change  effected  by  the  first-mentioned  Act 
was  the  abolition  of  the  transit,  town,  and  inland  customs 
duties  altogether  in  Bengal.  This  change  was  experi- 
mental ;  but,  on  its  utility  being  established,  the  transit 
duties  in  Bombay  and  Madrds  were  successively  abolished 
in  1838  and  1844.  For  sea-customs  the  latest  consolidated 
law  is  Act  VIII.  of  1878,  which,  besides  laying  down  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  importation  and  exportation,, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  thereon  are  to  be 
levied,  regulates  the  coasting  trade,  which,  in  course  of 
time,  has  become  very  important.  The  Tariffs  prescribing, 
the  duties  to  be  imposed  are  separately  enacted,  and  are 
changed  according  to  the  requirements  and  necessities  of 
the  hour,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  articles 
imported  and  exported.  Besides  these  duties  some  land* 
customs  are  also  collected  on  foreign  frontiers  by  various- 
enactments  ;  but  the  yield  from  this  source  is  very  incon- 
siderable. 

Another  source  of  revenue  is  the  duty  on  salt.  It  was 
asserted  by  Clive  that  the  salt-trade  of  Bengal  had  been  & 
monopoly  from  time  immemorial,  and  must  ever  be  a 
monopoly.  The  fii-st  enactments  to  secure  the  monopoly 
were  Regs.  XXIX.    and    XXX.   of    1793,  which  werfr 
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re-enacted  with  alterations  and  amendments  by  Beg.  X.  of 
1819.  The  subsequent  changes  of  the  law  were  numerous, 
tiU,  contrary  to  the  prediction  of  Clive,  the  Government 
abandoned  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  1862,  the  supply 
being  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  At  present  any 
one  can  manufacture  or  import  the  article,  the  profit  of  the 
Government  being  limited  to  the  levy  of  a  duty  on  it, 
whether  manufactured  or  imported.  This  duty  is  so  regu- 
lated as  to  be  equal  in  both  cases.  Of  course  smuggling 
would  make  the  Government  a  loser,  and  was  accordingly 
strictly  guarded  against  by  Act  XIII.  of  1849,  particularly 
smuggling  to  Calcutta,  the  chief  emporium  of  the  salt- 
trade.  The  latest  consolidated  Salt  Act  for  Bengal  is  YII. 
(B.  C.)  of  1864 ;  for  the  North-Western  Provinces,  Punjdb^ 
Oude,  and  the  Central  Provinces,  Act  XXV.  of  1869 ;  and 
for  Madras  and  Bombay,  Act  XXIV.  of  1869.  Almost 
the  entire  consumption  of  the  country  is  now  limited  to 
imported  salt  This  is  strange,  considering  that  the  trade 
is  free.  That  foreign  salt  is  yet  able  to  compete  with 
home  manufacture  does  not  speak  much  in  favour  of  enter- 
prize  in  India.  The  grievance-mongers,  both  in  India  and 
England,  are  constantly  pressing  for  the  removal  of  the 
Government  duty,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  free  salt 
would  be  a  desirable  concession  to  the  people.  But  the- 
concession  C£ui  never  be  safely  made  till  the  finances  of 
India  are  better  regulated  than  at  present,  to  effect  which 
the  people  are  even  willing  that  the  salt-tax  should  be 
increased. 

Opium,  which  produces  such  an  enormous  revenue,  of 
course  received  the  earliest  attention  of  the  Government. 
The  monopoly  was  originally  assumed  in  BehAr,  in  1773 ;. 
but  the  first  law  for  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  the  article  was  not  passed  till  twenty-two  years  after,, 
being  Eeg.  XXXII.  of  1795,  which  was  amplified  by 
Eeg.  VI.  of  1799,  when  agencies  for  securing  the  drug 
were  established  in  Bengal,  Behir,  Orissa,  and  Bendres. 
The  entire  law  was  re-enacted  by  Keg.  XIII.  of  1816,. 
which  reduced  into  one  regulation  all  the  rules  then  in. 
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force  on  the  subject  The  poppy  is  grown  for  the  Grovem- 
ment  in  certain  districts  only,  and,  though  the  area  has 
been  much  enlarged  of  late,  the  law  of  watch  and  ward  is 
the  same  everywhere,  and  very  simple  in  character.  The 
general  consolidated  Act  is  XIII.  of  1857,  which  has 
been  recently  supplemented  by  Act  I.  of  1878. 

The  above  Acts  relate  to  the  monopoly  system,  and 
comprise  what  is  called  the  Bengal  law  on  the  subject. 
The  system  elsewhere  levies  the  revenue  by  a  duty  on 
export,  and  varies  considerably  in  different  placed.  A  Inll 
is  under  consideration  in  the  Govemor-Greneral's  Council 
for  consolidating  all  the  rules  relating  to  these  diverse 
practices  throughout  India,  which,  on  being  passed,  will 
give  one  law  to  all  India  in  respect  to  the  duty-paying 
system.  The  Bengal  law  has  been  much  objected  to  of 
late,  with  reference  to  its  moral  aspect ;  but  it  cannot  be 
modified  without  considerable  financial  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  old  regulations  frequently  speak  of  Sayer  and 
Market  dues,  which  were  resumed  from  the  zeminddrs  in 
1790,  and  subsequently  abolished.  With  their  abolition  a 
tax  was  imposed  on  liquors  and  drugs,  wliich  was  the  first 
Abkdree  tax  under  the  English  administration.  The  plea 
for  the  tax  then,  as  now,  was  to  check  the  immoderate  use 
of  the  articles  taxed ;  though  the  real  reason  has  been  at 
all  times  to  find  compensation  for  deficiency  of  general 
revenue.  The  first  AbkAree  law  was  Eeg.  XXXIV.  of 
1793,  which  was  followed  by  many  others,  till  all  the 
enactments  were  reduced  into  one  law  by  Seg.  X.  of  1813. 
The  Acts  now  in  force  are :  for  Calcutta  especially,  XI.  of 
1849;  for  aU  Bengal,  XXI.  of  1856  and  XXIII.  of  1860; 
for  Madris,  XIX.  of  1852 ;  and  for  Bombay,  XVII.  of 
1859  and  IX.  (Bom.  C.)  of  1867.  Everywhere  the  main 
object  held  in  view  is  to  derive  as  much  revenue  as 
possible  from  the  consumption  of  liquors  and  drugs,  and 
actually  that  consumption  is  unchecked.  An  inquiry  was 
made  by  the  Government  as  to  whether  the  increase  of 
revenue  derived  from  this  source  did  or  did  not  imply 
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increase  of  drunkenness^  and  it  was  authoritatively  an- 
nounced that,  though  the  rates  of  duty  had  been  nearly 
doubled,  the  increase  in  receipts  did  not  come  up  to  more 
than  38  per  cent.,  which  indicated  that  the  consumption 
had  actually  diminished.  We  must  not  forget,  however 
that  the  natives  of  all  but  the  lowest  classes  have  con- 
tracted of  late  an  especial  penchant  for  European  liquors^ 
and  that  the  consumption  of  country  liquors  and  drugs 
would  have  come  down  yet  more  if  the  duties  were  stiU 
further  increased.  If  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
country  spirits  had  been  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  English  spirits,  then  only  could  the  Govern* 
ment  have  properly  asserted  that  the  Abkdree  system 
was  not  to  blama  But  does  the  case  actually  so  stand  ? 
The  consumption  of  country  spirits  and  drugs  has  de- 
creased ;  but  the  consumption  of  English  spirits  has  in- 
creased in  much  greater  d^ee.  The  charge  against  the 
Government  is  that  it  prevents  by  its  system  the  con- 
sumption  of  country  spirits  and  drugs  from  disappearing 
altogether,  or  assuming  very  inconsiderable  proportions^ 
as  would  be  the  case  if  the  Government  duties  were 
prohibitive. 

The  original  law  for  levying  a  stamp-duty  was  Eeg.  VI. 
of  1797,  the  object  held  in  view  being  to  provide  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the 
police  tax.  In  modifying  the  rates  of  duty  afterwards,  the 
opportunity  was  taken  to  revise  the  law,  which  was  con- 
solidated by  Beg.  X.  of  1829.  It  was  further  supplemented 
and  amended  by  several  Acts  passed  in  1858,  and  then 
altogether  recast,  first,  by  Acts  XXXVI.  of  1860,  and  X.  of 
1862,  and,  again,  by  Act  XVIII.  of  1869,  which  was  known 
as  the  first  General  Stamp  Act  for  all  India,  and  which 
has  since  been  substituted  by  Act  I.  of  1879.  The  tax  is 
not  unpopular  at  present,  but  they  are  trying  hard  to  make 
it  so,  by  increasing  the  stringency  of  the  law  at  every  new 
re-enactment. 

A  further  stamp  enactment  is  the  Court  Fees'  Act — ^VII, 
of  1870 — which  fixed  the  fees  leviable  on  suits,  etc.,  in 
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the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  to  be  collected  by  stamps. 
This  law  was  passed  on  the  system  of  collecting  the  fees 
in  money  being  found  to  be  practically  inconvenient^  as  in- 
volving much  uncertainty  and  delay  in  their  realization^  and 
entailing  the  necessity  of  keeping  complicated  accounts. 
These  inconveniences  have  now  been  obviated,  and  the  law 
has  in  other  respects  also  been  found  to  be  eminently  suc- 
cessful and  judicious.  Perhaps  the  only  objection  to  it  is 
that  it  has  rendered  litigation  somewhat  easier,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  increased  the  resources  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  the  people  of  India  are  not  naturally  litigious, 
though  that  charge  has  often  been  advanced  against  them ; 
and  the  facilities  given  by  the  Act  were  not  uncalled  for. 

The  laws  for  the  administration  of  justice,  civil  and 
criminal,  are  scattered  over  several  volumes  of  the  Regula- 
tions and  Acts,  and  are  obscured  by  several  other  volumes 
called  'Constructions,'  and  'Circular  Orders,'  to  all  of  which 
it  cannot  be  necessary  to  refer.  Among  those  which  are 
most  important  are :  (1)  the  Civil  Procedure  Code,  (2)  the 
Penal  Code,  and  (3)  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code ;  and, 
after  them,  the  laws  relating  to  evidence,  trial  by  jury, 
oaths  and  declarations,  the  recording  of  decisions  by  the 
judges  in  their  own  vernacular,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  small  cause  courts. 

The  Civil  Procedure  Code  was  originally  prepared  by 
the  Indian  Law  Commissioners  in  London,  for  all  civil 
courts  in  India  ;  but  the  Indian  Legislature  restricted  its 
application,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Mofussil  courts 
only.  The  basis  of  civil  procedure  in  India  before  this 
time  was  Reg.  III.  of  1793,  which  was  followed  by  several 
other  Regulations  and  Acts,  by  which  a  series  of  bungling 
and  conflicting  practices  were  introduced.  It  would  have 
been  useless  to  attempt  to  link  and  reconcile  these  to- 
gether ;  the  gordian  knot  was,  therefore,  cut  through  by 
Act  VIII.  of  1859,  by  which  all  the  old  enactments  were 
virtually  wound  up,  while  a  new  and  simpler  form  of 
procedure  was  prescribed,  which  relieved  the  people 
entirely  from  dependence  on  technical  skill  and  memory. 
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Not  only  was  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  rule  of 
practice  removed,  but  many  original  and  wholesome  pro- 
Tisions  were  added,  which  gave  to  the  law  a  distinctive 
feature;  while  several  provisions  of  the  old  regulations 
which  had  become  obsolete  were  re-enacted  in  it  in 
simpler  form.  The  whole  object  held  in  view  was  to 
simplify  procedure  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  and 
enact  it  in  its  completest  details ;  and  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  this  object  was  almost  fully  attained.  The 
law  has  since  been  amended  and  reproduced  as  Act  X.  of 
1877.  Its  provisions  were  extended  to  the  courts  estab- 
lished by  royal  charter  by  Her  Majesty's  Letters  Patent 
of  1862 ;  but  the  procedure  in  those  courts  is  also  regu- 
lated by  the  English  law  as  administered  in  them,  and  the 
especial  enactments  relating  thereto. 

Act  XLY.  of  1860  is  the  Indian  Penal  Code.  It  came 
into  operation  from  the  1st  January,  1862,  throughout  aU 
the  territories  of  British  India,  repealing  the  substantive 
criminal  law  previously  in  force,  which  was  mainly  based 
on  the  Mahomedan  law^  and  giving,  instead  of  it,  one  com- 
prehensive code,  not  only  to  the  different  Presidencies, 
which  had  varying  codes  for  each,  but  also  to  the  Presi- 
dency  towns  and  the  courts  established  by  royal  charter 
in  them.  It  did  even  more  than  this ;  for  it  gave  one  code 
of  laws  alike  to  the  European  and  native  subjects  of  her 
Majesty,  all  attempts  to  which  end  before  had  invariably 
been  opposed  and  frustrated.  The  code  was  originally 
prepared  by  Lord  Macaulay,  and  then  largely  added  to  by 
Messrs.  Cameron,  Amos,  and  Elliott.  It  has  been  twice 
amended  since,  namely,  by  Acts  FV.  of  1867,  and  XXVII. 
of  1870  respectively.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  piece 
of  legislation  that  India  has  yet  received,  and  is  said  to  be 
better  even  than  the  English  law,  which  is  less  scientific 
and  precise  in  its  definition  of  offences.  The  Penal  Code 
explains  every  offence  accurately,  and  leaves  nothing 
whatever  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  dispensing  justice; 
a  great  point  in  a  country  where  the  administration  of  the 
law  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  not  alto- 
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gether  devoid  of  race  antipathies,  and  where  it  often 
devolves,  besides,  on  young  men  almost  fresh  from  school, 
working  in  remote  places  in  perfect  isolation.  A  com- 
panion code  of  substantive  civil  law  for  India  is  under 
preparation,  some  chapters  from  which  have  been  passed 
into  law  in  anticipation;  such  as  the  '  Indian  Successions- 
Act,'  etc.  The  codification  of  the  Bevenue  laws  is  alao^ 
talked  of. 

When  the  Penal  Code  was  passed,  it  became  very 
necessaiy  to  provide  a  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  to  act  a» 
a  companion  to  it.  Up  to  this  time  the  rules  for  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  in  its  successive  stages, 
from  the  first  apprehension  to  the  final  diqmsal  of  the 
person  accused,  were  those  prescribed  by  £^.  IX.  of  1793. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  civil  procedure,  many  and  great 
changes  were  introduced  in  practice  by  successive  sub- 
sequent enactments,  which  necessitated  the  whole  being 
recast  into  a  single  code.  This  was  effected  by  Act  XXY. 
of  1861,  by  which  the  procedure  for  all  criminal  courts 
not  established  by  royal  charter  was  distinctly  prescribed. 
An  immense  number  of  Begulations  and  Acts  were  con- 
solidated by  it,  and  many  anomalies  remedied  and  re- 
moved, among  which  not  the  least  was  the  state  of  things 
with  respect  to  Europeans  in  the  Mofussil.  Act  XL  of 
1836  repealed  53  George  III.,  cap.  155,  sec.  107,  and 
abolished  the  exemption  of  Europeans  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Mofussil  civil  courts.  In  1850,  a  law  was  pro- 
posed for  similarly  abolishing  the  exemption  of  Europeans 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mofussil  criminal  courts. 
Another  proposed  Act  was  for  declaring  the  law  as  to  the 
privileges  claimed  by  Europeans  in  the  country.  These 
contemplated  changes  called  forth  a  howl  from  the  Euro- 
peans, which  will  even  now  be  remembered.  Every  sort 
of  objection  was  raised  against  the  draft  acts,  and  all  the 
organs  of  the  press  united  in  denouncing  them  vehemently. 
Till  this  time  no  question  had  been  raised  in  regard  to  the 
ef&ciency  or  otherwise  of  the  Mofussil  courts.  So  long  as 
it  was  native  cases  only  that  they  adjudicated,  they  were 
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welcome  to  be  as  inefficient  as  they  cbose ;  but  the  greatest 
indignation  was  expressed  at  the  bare  idea  of  Europeans 
being  tried  by  the  self- same  courts.  The  clamour  was  so 
great  that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  yield  to  it  for  the 
time.  But  the  objects  then  abandoned  were  fully  secured 
by  the  Penal  Code  and  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code — ^the 
latter  of  which,  reproduced  as  Act  X.  of  1872,  provided  a 
general  and  uniform  system  of  procedure  to  be  applied  to 
persons  of  all  classes  without  distinction ;  but  still  with  this 
difference,  that  Europeans  were  made  triable  by  European 
judges  and  magisti*ates  only.  The  Act  of  1872  was  again 
partially  revised  by  Act  XL  of  1874,  and,  similarly  to  the 
Civil  Procedure  Code,  was  adopted  for  the  High  Courts  on 
their  appellate  side,  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  original 
criminal  jurisdiction  those  courts  were  guided  by  Act  X, 
of  1875,  commonly  called  the  High  Courts'  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Act.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
there  has  been  a  further  re- casting  of  the  code  since,  with 
a  view  to  provide  one  uniform  practice  for  all  courts  in  the 
country,  including  the  High  Courts  and  the  Presidency 
Magistrates'  Courts ;  and  a  bill^  proposed  to  be  brought 
into  effect  from  the  commencement  of  1880,  combines  the 
substance  of  the  High  Courts'  Act  and  the  Presidency 
Magistrates'  Act  with  that  of  Act  X.  of  1872. 

In  respect  to  evidence,  the  laws  in  force  in  India 
previous  to  1853  were  the  English  Acts  3  and  4  William 
IV.,  cap.  42 ;  6  and  7  Victoria,  cap.  85 ;  and  14  and  15 
Victoria,  cap.  95,  all  of  which  only  laid  down  general  rules 
on  the  subject  Practically,  therefore,  there  were  no  laws  of 
evidence  known  to  the  Mofussil  courts  at  the  time,  though 
great  efforts  were  of  course  made  by  every  court  to  elicit 
good  evidence  without  the  aid  of  precise  rules,  in  the  best 
way  possible.  This  disadvantage  was  obviate  by  Acts 
XIX  of  1853,  and  II.  of  1855,  which  have  since  been  sub^ 
stituted  by  Act  I.  of  1872.  The  law  has  been  consolidated 
by  the  last  enactment  and  extended  to  the  whole  of  India. 
It  discriminates  good  evidence  from  bad,  and  provides  how 
the  former  is  to  be  secured ;  assistance  of  which  nature  is 
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indispensable  to  judicial  officers  in  India,  since  several  of 
them  are,  from  their  youth,  necessarily  wanting  in  experi- 
ence. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Act  has  been  very  useful 
in  practice ;  if  it  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  enabled 
judicial  officers  to  dispense  with  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
with  much  greater  promptness  than  before,  which  is  in 
itself  a  great  gain.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  as  has  been 
frequently  asserted,  that  the  best  law  of  evidence  for  India 
is  to  abolish  all  rules  on  the  subject ;  but  it  id  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  less  sctisfactory  than  a  young  EngUsh 
magistrate,  with  a  vast  amount  of  half-understood  law  in 
his  head,  foundering  upon  the  evidence  before  him,  only 
for  not  knowing  how  to  avail  himself  of  it  properly. 

The  trial  by  jury  was  introduced  in  the  Presidency 
towns  of  India  by  13  George  III.,  cap.  63,  sec.  34,  and  7 
George  IV.,  cap,  37.  The  third  section  of  the  latter  Act 
provided  that  all  juries  for  the  trial  of  Christians  should 
consist  wholly  of  persons  professing  that  religion ;  but  it 
did  not  say  that  all  juries  for  the  trial  of  natives  should 
be  natives  only.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  privilege 
of  the  prisoner  in  one  case  should  have  been  different  from 
that  in  the  other ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  laws  for  the  natives  and  Europeans  have  been 
un-uniform.  Where  they  are  so,  there  ought  to  be  good 
reason  for  the  difference ;  in  the  case  of  juries  there  was 
none,  and  the  anomaly  was  therefore  corrected  by  2  and  3 
William  IV.,  cap.  117,  under  which  juries  are  empanelled 
without  reference  to  the  nationality  and  faith  either  of  the 
jurymen  themselves,  or  of  the  prisoners  to  be  tried  by 
them. 

The  object  of  extending  the  jury  system  to  India  was 
doubtless  to  further  the  proper  administration  of  justice ; 
but  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  that  end  has  been  secured, 
*  and  it  has  been  seriously  considered  by  some  of  the  High 
Courts  whether  the  Grovernment  should  not  be  asked  to 
•abolish  juries  altogether.  The  European  jurors,  as  a  class, 
think  that  they  are  empanelled  only  to  acquit  European 
offenders,  however  clearly  their  guilt  may  be  established ; 
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they  take  notice  merely  of  the  nationality  of  the  culprits^ 
and  not  of  the  evidence  before  them :  and  we  cannot  but 
add  that  the  native  jurors  forswear  themselves  almost  to 
the  same  extent.  The  law  allows  eight  peremptory 
challenges  to  the  prisoner,  and,  as  only  nine  jurors  are 
required  in  each  case,  the  prisoner  has  every  facility  given 
to  him  to  secure  the  sort  of  men  he  would  like  to  be  tried 
by :  the  consequence  is  that  acquittals  against  the  clearest 
evidence  are  quite  common.  Notwithstanding  these  de- 
fects, the  system  of  trial  by  juries  and  assessors  has  now 
been  extended  to  the  Mofussil  by  chapter  xxiii.  of  the 
Criminal  Procedure  Code ;  but  the  chief  evil  there  is  that 
the  juries  are  mere  cyphers,  who  simply  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  presiding  officers. 

Oaths  and  solemn  declarations  were  prescribed  by  sec. 
6  of  Eeg.  IV.  of  1793,  and  Eeg,  L.  of  1803,  the  practice 
observed  under  the  law  being  for  the  Hindus  to  swear  on 
the  water  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  Mahomedans  on  the 
Kordn.  Both  these  observances  were  equally  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  the  parties  concerned,  which  in  several 
cases  operated  in  keeping  them  aloof  from  the  courts,  and 
necessarily  impeded  the  course  of  justice  to  that  extent. 
Act  V.  of  1840  obviated  the  difficulty  by  substituting 
solemn  affirmation  in  the  place  of  oaths  and  declarations. 
The  law  has  since  been  further  amended  by  Act  X.  of  1873, 
sec.  7  of  which  provides^  that  the  forms  of  oaths  and 
affirmations  are  to  be  prescribed  by  the  High  Courts, 
evidently  with  a  view  to  secure  uniibrmity  of  practice. 

We  now  come  to  Act  XXXIII.  of  1854,  which  requires 
every  decision,  sentence,  or  final  order  passed  by  a  judicial 
officer  to  be  written  in  his  own.  vernacular.  There  was  an 
older  law  (XII.  of  1843)  which  contained  the  same  pro- 
vision ;  but  it  referred  to  judges  only,  whereas  the  law  of 
1854  is  applicable  to  all  officers  acting  judicially,  and 
necessarily  includes  collectors,  magistrates,  excise-officers, 
salt-officers,  and  others.  The  importance  of  the  law  is 
self-evident.  It  makes  every  judicial  officer  doubly  careful 
in  coming  to  a  decision,  simplifies  matters  for  an  appellate 
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court,  and  closes  the  door  against  the  fraudulent  practices 
of  the  d/nddks. 

The  law  relating  to  the  establishment  of  small  cause 
courts  in  the  Mofussil  is  a  very  important  one,  as  it  has 
contributed  much  to  bring  justice  to  the  poor  man's  door. 
The  law  in  regard  to  the  Presidency  towns  was  amended 
and  re-enacted  by  Act  IX.  of  1850,  but  the  courts  in  them 
were  in  existence  from  a  long  prior  date.  Act  XLII.  of 
1860  provided  for  the  extension  of  the  principle  to 
populous  towns  in  the  interior,  and  was  amended  by 
Act  XI.  of  1865,  which  furthered  the  extension  to  rural 
districts.  The  utility  of  the  courts  established  is  so  well 
known  and  appreciated,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much  on  that  point.  As  a  rule  the  suits  cognizable  by  the 
Mofussil  courts  do  not  exceed  in  amount  or  value  Bs.  500, 
whether  on  balance  of  account  or  otherwise ;  but  the 
GU>vemment  is  at  liberty  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  to 
Es.  1000,  and  has  done  so  in  several  instances.  Another 
great  facility  has  been  afforded  by  empowering  the  courts 
to  adjudicate  Bent  cases  under  Act  X.  of  1859,  for  which 
purpose  every  small  cause  court  judge  has  been  vested 
with  the  powers  of  a  collector  under  the  Act.  This  has 
much  added  to  the  facilities  the  ryot  stood  in  need  of  in 
seeking  for  redress. 

The  police  originally  was  regulated  in  all  the  Presidencies 
by  rules,  ordinances,  and  regulations  passed  in  council  and 
registered  in  the  supreme  court  of  each  Presidency.  The 
oldest  regulation  of  the  Bengal  Code  on  the  subject  is 
Beg.  XXII.  of  1793,  which  first  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efiScient  police.  The  rules  for  the  general 
working  of  the  police  were  subsequently  consolidated  and 
enlarged  by  Beg.  XX.  of  1817.  Of  the  Acts,  the  first 
which  consolidated  the  police  rules  for  all  India  was  Act 
XIIL  of  1856,  which  had  reference  to  the  police  and  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  police-courts  of  the 
Presidency  towns.  It  has  since  been  substituted,  so  far 
as  it  related  to  Calcuttii,  by  Act  IV.  (B.  C.)  of  1866,  and 
so  far  as  it  related  to  Madr6s,  by  Act  VIII.  (M.  C.)  of 
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1867.  A  further  law  in  operation  in  the  Presidency  towns 
is  the  recent  Presidency  Magistrates'  Act — IV.  of  1877 — 
which  defines  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  magistrates, 
extends  their  summary  jurisdiction,  and  gives  the  Govern- 
'  ment  the  authority  to  appeal  against  acquittals :  this  has 
just  been  doubled  up  with  the  new  Criminal  Procedure 
CodOj  which  comes  into  effect  from  the  commencement  of 
1880.  The  consolidated  police  law  for  the  Mofussil  is 
Act  V.  of  1861,  while  the  trial  of  oflTenders  by  the  magis- 
trates is  regulated  by  the  Penal  Code  and  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Code.  The  importance  of  the  police  in  a 
country  like  India  is  very  great,  as  it  is  the  visible  symbol 
of  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  people;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  all  the  endeavours  made  by  the  Government 
to  regulate  it  were  fully  needed,  for  even  now  that  task 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  overdone. 

Of  those  who  gave  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  police 
in  the  past,  the  European  British  subjects  were  the  most 
in  advanca  They  were  for  a  long  time  virtually  indepen- 
dent of  the  Mofussil  police.  The  first  law  to  bring  them 
imder  control  was  Act  V.  of  1848,  which  was  simply  called 
'an  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  taking  of 
WMkv.l}c6ji^  or  penal  recognizances/  It  was  known  in  the 
Mofussil  as  an  Act  which  prevented  broken  heads  by 
tying  up  over-ready  hands.  It  has  now  been  repealed^  the 
passing  of  the  Penal  Code  and  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Code  having  rendered  its  continuation  unnecessary. 

The  first  municipal  law  fot  the  Presidency  towns  in 
India  was  that  contained  in  33  George  III.,  cap.  52,  sec. 
158,  bj'  which  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered 
to  appoint  scavengers  for  cleansing  the  streets,  provide  for 
watching  them  and  keeping  them  in  repairs,  and  make 
assessments  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses 
thereof.  The  Indian  Acts  on  the  subject  have  been 
numerous,  the  last  general  Act  being  XIV.  of  1856,  which 
had  reference  to  all  the  three  towns  of  Calcutta.,  Madr&, 
and  Bombay.  This  was  altered,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
Calcutta,  by  Act  VI.  (B.  C.)  of  1863,  which  again  has 
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since  been  altered  by  Act  IV.  (B.  C.)  of  1876  ;  as  regards 
Madras  by  Act  IX.  (M.  C.)  of  1867;  and,  as  r^ards 
Bombay,  by  Acts  (Bom.  C.)  IL  of  1865,  and  IV.  of  1867. 
The  last  Calcutta  Act  has  taken  away  the  conservancy  of 
the  town  from  the  justices,  and  entrusted  it  to  a  board  of 
municipal  commissioners  partly  elected  by  the  rate-payers* 
The  plan  was  tried  before,  in  1847,  and  failed  because  thd 
homogeneity  of  the  commissioners  was  not  preserved.  Half 
of  the  entire  number  was  appointed  by  the  Government, 
and  were  all  Government  officers.  This  mistake  has  been  re-* 
peated  by  the  new  Act,  so  far  that  one-third  of  the  appoint* 
ments  has  been  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
Self-government,  'pure  et  mnple,  has  had  no  fair  play  yet :  it 
is  perhaps  doubtful  if  the  time  for  it  has  arrived. 

In  the  Mofussil  in  Bengal,  there  was  for  a  long  time  the 
extremest  diversity  of  municipal  constitutions,  which  have 
only  recently  been  attempted  to  be  welded.  There  was, 
first,  Act  XX.  of  1856,  which  referred  to  villages  and  vil- 
lage-unions,  and  merely  vested  the  district  officers  with  the 
power  to  tax  the  owners  of  houses  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing a  municipal  police,  and  spending  any  surplus' on 
municipal  improvements.  There  was  also  Act  XXVI.  of 
1850,  which  gave  the  towns  the  privilege  of  taxing  them- 
selves on  the  application  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Act  III. 
(B.  C.)  of  1864,  which  gave  a  municipality  to  them  nolens 
volena,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  Lastly,  there  was 
Act  VI.  (B.  C.)  of  1868,  which  came  between  the  above  laws 
and  conferred  on  the  people  of  the  smaller  towns  the 
privilege  of  giving  expression  to  their  opinions  through 
their  town  committees,  which  had  however  very  little 
power  besides.  Of  these  the  arrangement  sanctioned  by 
Act  III.  (B.  C.)  of  1864,  was  supposed  to  represent  self- 
government,  though  it  actually  did  not  The  different 
systems  have  now  been  consolidated  by  Act  V.  (B.  C.)  of 
1876,  which  divides  the  municipalities  into  four  classes^ 
namely,  first-class  municipalities,  to  correspond  with  the! 
municipalities  maintained  under  Act  IIL  (B.  C.)  of  1864; 
second-class  municipalities,  to  correspond  with  those  which 
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existed  under  the  District  Towns*  Act  of  1868  ;  unions,  or 
anangements  similar  to  those  which  were  provided  for  by 
Act  XX.  of  1856  ;  stations,  or  places  like  those  in  which 
Act  XXVI.  of  1850  was  hitherto  in  force :  so  that  virtually 
the  new  law  admits  of  being  extended  to  all  places,  in- 
cluding the  smallest  chowkeydAree  village.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  objection  to  this,  so  long  as  no  attempt  is  made 
to  enforce  civilised  sanitation  with  extra  violence  and 
speed  in  places  which  civilisation  has  not  yet  visited.  The 
Act  provides  for  new  taxes  and  new  obligations,  and  for 
considerable  increase  of  expenditure,  which  necessarily 
gives  it  an  objectionable  form.  The  power  given  by  it  to 
the  municipal  commissioners  is,  again,  much  less  than  was 
allowed  to  them  by  the  old  enactments;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  power  it  confers  on  the  divisional  com- 
missioners is  so  great  that  it  virtually  nullifies  the  useful- 
ness of  the  commissioners  elected  by  the  people.  Here 
also,  therefore,  self-government  is  nothing  but  a  nama 

The  number  of  social  changes  introduced  in  India  by 
legislation  has  not  been  few.  The  bulk  of  the  people  have 
not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  civilisation  in  which  moral 
results  are  attained  solely  by  the  force  of  education.  The 
progress  of  education  is  certain,  but  slow ;  and  the  help  of 
legislation  was  therefore  necessary  to  effect  what,  uncon- 
demned  by  the  natives,  could  not  well  be  tolerated  by 
their  conquerors. 

By  far  the  greatest  of  these  changes  was  that  enforced 
by  Reg.  XVII^  of  1829,  which  declared  the  practice  of 
suttee  to  be  illegal  and  punishable.  It  is  no  small  praise 
to  the  English  Government  that  within  sixty-four  years 
after  it  took  charge  of  the  Dewanny,  thirty-six  years  after 
it  began  to  legislate  regularly,  and  twenty-six  years  after 
Delhi  was  taken,  a  practice  was  put  down  which  had  ac- 
quired the  sanction  of  age,  and  had  been  tolerated  through- 
out the  entire  era  of  Mahomedan  rule  in  the  country. 
Great  apprehensions  were  entertained  at  the  time  that  thd 
suppression  of  the  practice  might  give  rise  to  a  general 
revolt ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  the  Act  was  finally  passed 
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by  Lord  Bentinck,  his  hand  shook  in  signing  the  document. 
The  responsibility  devolving  on  him  was  very  great ;  but 
bravely  did  he  do  justice  to  it.  A  brighter  page  in  the 
annals  of  legislation  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with ;  though, 
perhaps  one  equally  bright  is  that  which  records  ActVlIL 
of  1870,  which  provides  for  the  prevention  of  infanticide. 

Domestic  slavery  existed  in  India  for  a  long  period,  and 
was  sanctioned  both  by  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  laws. 
Every  opulent  person  in  the  country,  every  one  in  fact  who 
was  above  the  condition  of  the  simplest  mediocrity,  had 
household  slaves,  and  from  this  class  chiefly  were  the  con- 
cubines of  the  rich  drawn.  This  was  peculiarly  the  case  in 
the  Upper  Provinces,  where  the  male  slaves  were  generally 
employed  in  the  labours  of  husbandry.  Even  hereditary 
serfs  existed.  The  English  Government  early  set  its  face 
against  these  irregularities.  The  importation  of  slaves  was 
prohibited  by  Eeg.  X.  of  1811 ;  and  3  and  4  William  IV., 
cap.  85,  sec.  88,  promised  early  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
slavery  as  they  prevailed  in  the  country.  This  promise 
was  fulfilled  ten  years  after,  by  Act  V.  of  1843,  which 
discontinued  the  legal  recognition  of  slavery,  and  extended 
every  kind  of  protection  over  those  who  came  under  its 
operation.  The  abolition  of  slavery  was  not  expressly 
enacted,  because — domestic  slavery  apart — slavery  in  no 
other  form  has  existed  in  India. 

Eeg.  XXI.  of  1795  prohibited  BrAhmans  in  the  province 
of  Ben4res  from  establishing  hoorlv^  (enclosures  used  as 
pyres,  or  for  sitting  dhumd  in),  wounding  or  killing  their 
female  relatives  and  children,  or  sitting  dhumd ;  and  also 
prevented  the  tribe  of  Bdjkoom^  from  killing  their  female 
children.  The  Br&hmans  of  Benares  were  apparently  the 
greatest  hvdjdts  of  the  day,  and  the  law  exhibits  a  marked 
dread  of  their  power  by  exempting  them  from  the  punish- 
ment of  death  {vide  Eeg.  XVI.  of  1795,  sec.  23),  which 
exemption  was  not  withdrawn  till  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after,  by  Eeg.  XVII.  of  1817,  sec.  15.  The  offence 
of  sitting  dhumd  is  peculiar  to  India.  When  a  man  thus 
sits  at  another's  door,  the  intent  is  to  make  the  man  sat 
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i^ainst  an  object  of  displeasure  to  the  gods.  The  practice 
was  prohibited  in  Bengal,  Behir,  and  Oriss^,  by  Eeg.  V.  of 
1797,  which  was  subsequently  substituted  by  Eeg.  VII. 
of  1820,  by  which  the  form  of  trial  and  the  punishment 
awardable  in  cases  of  dhurad  were  altered. 

The  next  important  law  to  notice  is  Act  XXI.  of  1850 — 
the  Lex  Lod  Act — ^by  which  the  laws  of  marriage  and 
inheritance  throughout  the  land  were  modified.  It  pur- 
ports to  extend  the  principle  of  sec  9  of  Reg.  VII.  of 
1832,  Bengal  Code,  and  enjoins  that '  so  much  of  any  law 
or  usage  now  in  force  as  inflicts  on  any  person  forfeiture 
of  rights  or  property,  or  may  be  held  in  any  way  to  impair 
or  affect  any  right  of  inheritance  by  reason  of  his  or  her 
renouncing,  or  having  been  excluded  from,  the  communion 
of  any  religion,  or  being  deprived  of  caste,  shall  cease  to  be 
enforced  as  law '  in  any  court  in  India.  This  was  a  stun- 
ning blow  for  the  orthodox  natives  to  receive,  for  it  practi- 
cally established  freedom  of  conscience,  and  freedom  in  the 
profession  of  religion ;  and  many  petitions  against  the  law 
were  presented.  But  the  good  sense  of  the  community 
has  since  got  reconciled  to  the  law,  which  simply  did  an 
act  of  justice  to  all  parties  concerned ;  and  it  is  nowhere 
disliked  or  objected  to  at  present. 

Of  perhaps  even  greater  importance  socially  is  Act  XY, 
of  1856,  which  removed  all  legal  obstacles  to  the  re- 
marriage of  Hindu  widows.  It  was  levelled  against  one 
of  the  greatest  domestic  evils  of  the  country,  and  has  now 
been  in  force  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  has  done 
much  good  so  far  as  it  has  opejrated.  But,  unfortunately, 
it  is  still  looked  upon  with  horror  by  the  higher  grades  of 
society,  and  by  none  so  much  as  by  the  widows  of  those 
grades.  This  is  exceedingly  to  be  deplored.  No  Act  can 
have  a  more  salutary  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  nation  if 
it  be  only  possible  to  carry  out  its  provisions  effectually ; 
but  for  that  possibility  female  education  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  has  yet  been  attempted  must  clear  the  way. 

The  law  relating  to  the  solemnization  of  Christian  mar- 
riages having  been  distributed  over  several  Acts  of  Par- 
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liament  and  of  the  Indian  Government^  it  "was  simplified 
and  compressed  by  Act  XY.  of  1872,  one  main  object  held 
in  view  by  which  was  the  regulation  of  the  marriage  of 
native  Christians.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  Act 
every  marriage  between  native  Christians  was  held  to  be 
valid  where  the  ages  of  the  contracting  parties  were  not 
less  than  sixteen  and  thirteen  respectively,  whether  such 
union  had  parental  approbation  to  back  it  or  not.  This 
was  complained  of  as  a  great  grievance  by  the  parents,  as 
it  virtually  freed  their  children  from  their  control  before 
they  had  attained  their  majority.  The  new  enactment 
accordingly  makes  the  consent  of  parents  and  guardians 
imperative  in  every  case  of  marriage  in  which  the  age  of 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  is  less  than  eighteen  years, 
— a  very  necessary  condition,  since  Christian  marriages, 
nnlike  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  marriages,  are  not  based  on 
parental  choice. 

Acts  XXI.  of  1857,  and  III.  of  1867,  deal  with  pubUc 
gambling  and  the  keeping  of  gaming-houses.  The  especial 
law  for  Bengal  is  Act  II.  (B.  C.)  of  1867.  The  oflfence  is 
so  common  all  over  India  that  stringent  measures  on  the 
subject  were  required.  Gaming  is,  however,  not  punish- 
able except  when  carried  on  in  public  places  or  diorough- 
fares,  or  in  common  gaming-houses.  The  nuisance  as  a 
private  one  does  not  admit  of  being  checked ;  and  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  injury  caused  by  it  in  India  is  very 
great,  and  frequently  leads  to  the  ruin  of  individuals  and 
of  families. 

We  may  here  notice  Act  V.  of  1844,  passed  for  the 
suppression  of  lotteries  not  authorized  by  the  Government. 
There  is  no  question  that  lotteries  are  public  nuisances, 
and  that  much  mischief  is  created  by  them ;  but  there  is  as 
little  doubt  too  that  in  countries  no  further  advanced  than 
India  is,  they  may  be  made  very  useful  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, offering  a  ready  mode  for  raising  supplies,  as  they 
did,  in  fact,  in  the  past,  without  causing  any  ill-feeling, 
but  the  contrary.  These  remarks  are  applicable,  however, 
only  to  public  lotteries  conducted  by  corporations  for  the 
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general  weaL  All  private  lotteries  are  akin  to  swindling, 
and  have  been  correctly  suppressed. 

Act  XIY.  of  1868  is  the  Indian  Contagious  Diseases* 
Act,  passed  for  the  prevention  of  venereal  diseases.  The 
subject  is  held  to  be  very  dirty,  and  discussions  on  it  are 
studiously  avoided.  It  is  certain  that  it  involves  questions 
of  great  importance,  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
settled  in  Europe;  and  we  hold  the  introduction  of  the 
law  in  India  to  be  premature  in  the  highest  degree.  It 
enforces  a  system  fraught  with  great  evils,  which  can  only 
be  justified  if  a  greater  amount  of  good  be  derivable  there- 
from. The  protection  it  affords  against  contagion  is  un- 
certain, for  it  does  not  reach  the  root  of  it;  while  the 
premium  it  holds  out  to  shamelessness  and  immorality  is 
very  great.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  regulating  vice 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  it ;  but  the  process  adopted 
for  doing  so  does  not  fit  rightly  with  the  commonest 
principles  of  decency  and  self-respect.  The  comparatively 
modest  prostitute  is  soon  converted  by  it  into  a  hardened 
reprobate ;  and  what  makes  the  Act  unbearable  is  that  it 
is  unequal,  as  forced  on  one  sex  while  the  other  goes  free. 
It  tells  us  plainly,  what  is  against  common-sense,  that  the 
laws  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  two  sexes  ought  to  be 
different ;  nor  do  we  see  clearly  wherein  the  morality  lies 
in  hunting  down  women  to  enroll  themselves  on  a  register 
of  vice.  The  operation  of  the  law  is  very  oppressive,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  police  with  reference  to  the  enforce- 
^  ment  of  it  has  frequently  been  complained  of  as  disgust- 
ingly offensive.  It  is  rather  fortunate  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
Act  has  not  yet  been  enforced  on  any  but  the  commonest 
and  most  avowed  classes  of  prostitutes.  But  we  see  no 
reason  why  even  they  should  be  victimized  by  it. 

Act  I.  of  1856  was  the-  first  law  for  the  suppression  of 
the  sale  and  exposure  of  obscene  books  and  pictures,  which 
has  since  been  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  Penal  Code. 
It  is  only  necessary  with  reference  to  the  law  to  remark 
that  almost  all  the  obscene  books  and  pictures  in  the 
country  are  imported  to  it  from  Europe.    The  immorality 
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of  the  natives  has  been  a  stock-subject  for  Missionaries 
and  Anglo-Indian  newspapers  to  descant  upon ;  but  still 
'  had  the  natives  no  idea  of  obscene  representations  other 
than  those  to  be  seen  in  their  temples,  which  are  associated 
with  the  achievements  of  their  gods.  No  idea  of  connect- 
ing those  obnoxious  figures  and  representations  with  books 
and  pictures  for  circulation  in  private  families,  in  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  country,  sprang  up  with  them ; 
though  of  course  the  native  booksellers  took  up  the  notion 
gladly  when  they  received  it  second-hand  from  their 
civilised  brethren  of  the  West 

Of  the  Acts  affecting  commercial  interests,  one  of  the 
most  important  is  the  Act  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  which  was  extended  to  India  in  1828,  by  9 
George  IV.,  cap.  73.  This  gave  a  new  phase  to  commercial 
morality  in  the  country.  Knavery  and  deception  were 
not  very  uncommon  in  it  in  the  past ;  but  they  have  now 
become  rampant  under  a  law  that  affords  every  facility  to 
the  designing  villain  to  dupe  his  creditors.  'I  shall 
borrow  and  then  get  white-washed,'  is  the  open  boast  of 
charlatans  in  the  streets. 

The  next  law  of  importance  is  Act  XXVIII.  of  1855, 
which  repealed  the  usury  laws.  By  sec.  30  of  13  George 
III.,  cap.  63,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  shall  take 
interest  on  loans  of  money  at  a  higher  rate  than  twelve  per 
cent.  But  twelve  per  cent,  interest  is  too  little  for  a  country 
where  almost  every  line  of  business  yields  a  larger  profit 
The  consequence  was  that  tlie  provisions  of  the  law  were 
openly  evaded.  Wisely,  therefore,  does  the  Act  of  1855 
leave  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  determined  by  the  con- 
tracting parties  themselves,  who  would  best  know  what 
would  be  suitable  to  them  under  difference  of  circum- 
stances. What  has  been  gained  by  the  new  law,  is  the 
prevention  of  a  large  amount  of  fraud  and  perjury.  The 
usury  laws  gave  no  real  relief  to  the  debtor.  The  best 
relief  for  him  is  that  afforded  by  the  Limitation  Act, 
namely,  XIV.  of  1859,  which  has  been  since  substituted 
by  Act  IX.  of  1871. 
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Of  the  literary  Acts,  the  most  important  is  Act  XI.  of 
1835,  which  enfranchised  the  Press  from  censorship,  and 
r^ulated  the  publication  of  printed  periodical  works.  It 
did  not  exactly  concede  liberty  of  the  Press  to  India ;  but 
it  repealed  the  regulations  which  had  previously  existed  for 
restricting  the  establishment  of  presses  and  the  circulation 
of  books  and  papers,  and  substituted  a  system  of  registra* 
tion  that  considerably  modified  the  surveillance  that  had 
all  along  been  exercised  by  the  Government.  The  Act 
was  subsequently  modified  and  substituted  by  Act  XXY. 
of  1867  for  the  regulation  of  printing  presses  and  news- 
papers, for  the  preservation  of  copies  of  books  printed,  and 
for  the  registration  of  such  books.  No  book  or  paper  can 
under  its  provisions  be  printed  without  the  names  of  the 
printer  and  publisher  being  exhibited  upon  it,  and  every 
keeper  of  a  printing  press  has  to  make  a  declaration  before 
a  magistrate  in  regard  to  it^  With  these  restrictions  the 
Press  is  virtually  free. 

It  is  said  that  this  liberty  has  been  largely  abused,  par* 
ticularly  by  the  Native  Ptess.  This  may  be  true  to  a 
partial  extent ;  but  it  is  the  Press  also,  and  the  Press  alone 
— the  Native  even  more  than  the  European — that  has 
guarded  the  interests  and  freedom  of  the  people,  pointed 
out  the  mistakes  of  the  Governm^it,  and  suggested  how 
those  mistakes  were  to  be  corrected.  In  a  country  like 
India,  where  there  is  no  popular  representation  to  speak 
of,  this  alone  should  be  a  protecting  shield  to  the  Press. 
How  can  the  Governors  and  Councils  of  India  know  any- 
thing whatever  about  the  people,  except  through  the 
Press?  Through  their  own  officers  they  receive  such 
accounts  only  as  the  subordinates  of  the  Czar  send  up  to 
St  Petersburg.  The  publication  of  seditious  writings  has 
since  been  guarded  against  by  Act  IX.  of  1878,  which  no 
right-thinking  native  has  objected  to,  though  the  necessity 
of  passing  it  at  all  may  have  been  questioned.  It  is 
doubtful  if  sedition  can  be  'written  up'  in  India;  while 
the  sensitiveness  betrayed  by  the  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject is  apt  to  be  misunderstood  as  a  proof  of  its  weakness. 
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Act  XXIX.  of  1837  directed  the  discontinuance  in 
Bengal  of  the  use  of  the  Persian  language  in  judicial  and 
revenue  proceedings.  This  was  a  large  stride.  It  liberated 
at  one  stroke  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  country, 
which  had  been  systematically  held  down  by  a  foreign 
tongue  that  was  ofBicially  dominant.  Since  then  the  Ben- 
gali, which  was  a  very  poor  language  before,  has  become 
one  of  the  richest  in  India. 

« 

Act  XX.  of  1847  is  the  Copyright  Act,  which  estab* 
lished  the  same  copyright  in  India  as  exists  in  England, 
The  protection  afforded  by  the  Act  extends  to  forty-two 
years,  and,  if  the  book  be  published  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
author,  to  seven  years  after  his  death  if  such  period  be 
longer  than  forty-two  years.  The  copyright  of  books  pub- 
lished after  an  author's  death  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  manuscript  and  his  assigns.  The  encouragement  given 
by  the  Act  has  produced  a  shoal  of  authors,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent;  and,  altogether,  it  has  had  a  very  salutary 
effect  on  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Act  11.  of  1857  established  and  incorporated  the  first 
University  in  India,  namely,  the  CalcuttA  University ;  and 
Acts  XXII.  and  XXVII,  of  the  same  year  did  as  much  for 
Bombay  and  Madras.  Commenced  thus  late,  the  Indian 
Universities  do  not  of  course  take  their  place  side  by  side 
with  the  English  Universities,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come 
will  not  attempt  to  do  so ;  but  they  have  already  consider- 
ably accelerated  the  progress  of  education  among  the 
natives.  Act  XLVII.  of  1850  increased  the  powers  of  the 
Universities  to  confer  degrees ;  and  Act  XXI.  of  1875  con- 
ferred on  one  of  them — the  Calcutta  University — the 
power  to  grant  honorary  degrees  without  examination. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  last  enactment,  the  Calcutta 
University  has  enrolled  among  its  D.L.'s  the  names  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  of  several  other  gentlemen — native  and 
European.  Among  the  former,  the  first  name  is  that  of 
the  Bev.  K.  M.  Banerjee,  an  Oriental  and  general  scholar 
of  profound  erudition. 

Among  the  other  miscellaneous  enactments^  those  re* 
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lating  to  the  Court  of  Wards  are  particularly  important. 
The  earliest  law  on  the  subject  was  Eeg.  X.  of  1793,  which 
declared  minors,  idiots,  lunatics,  contumacious  persons,  and 
persons  of  notorious  profligacy  of  character,  to  be  incapable 
of  managing  their  estates  ;  and  provided  for  their  estates 
being  managed  by  persons  appointed  by  the  Government. 
The  conditions  of  disqualification  from  contumacy  and 
profligacy  of  character  were,  however,  so  indefinite,  that 
they  had  to  be  revoked  soon  after  by  Eeg.  VIT.  of  1796. 
Of  the  law  of  1793,  one  section — 27 — especially  provided 
that,  on  the  minors  attaining  the  age  of  tuition,  proper 
teachers  were  to  be  appointed  for  educating  them  suitably 
to  their  condition  of  life.  This  subject  was  more  fully 
legislated  upon  by  Act  XXVI.  of  1854,  and  again  since, 
by  Act  rV.  (B.  C.)  of  1870,  part  VIII. ;  and  the  Madrfis  law 
on  the  subject  is  based  mainly  on  that  of  Bengal.  The 
matter  has  nevertheless  nowhere  received  as  much  atten- 
tion as  it  deserves.  As  a  rule  the  revenue  officers  take 
great  interest  in  extricating  Wards'  estates  from  their 
monetary  difficulties,  and  frequently  succeed,  not  only  in 
paying  off  debts,  but  also  in  accumulating  balances  for 
the  benefit  of  their  owners  on  the  expiration  of  their  nonage. 
But  the  same  interest  in  the  peraonal  improvement  of  the 
minors  is  seldom  evinced.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
for  more  depends  on  the  zeminddrs  than  on  any  other  class 
of  men  in  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  country ;  and 
the  self-interest  of  the  Government  also  looks  in  the  same 
direction.  There  are  Wards'  Institutions  in  different 
places,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  ill-managed.  The 
institution  at  Calcutta  was  established  in  1856,  and  in  more 
than  twenty-three  years  has  produced  two  or  three  pass- 
able zemind&rs  only.  So  little  is  done  in  these  establish- 
ments in  fact,  that  it  is  broadly  asserted  all  over  the 
country  that  the  Government  wards  turn  out,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  the  worst,  the  most  vicious,  of  zemind&rs, 
and  that  the  pernicious  influence  of  family  dependents^ 
from  which  they  are  so  sedulously  kept  apart,  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  drinking  and   other   vicious  habits 
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which  they  have  so  many  facilities  to  acquire  in  the  larger 
metropolitan  towns,  reeking  with  sensuality  and  crime,  to 
which  they  are  usually  removed.  A  minor  thus  educated 
of  course  undoes  in  a  short  time  all  the  good  the  collector 
may  have  effected  in  his  estate  during  his  minority ;  and 
this,  we  understand,  is  the  net  result  in  every  place. 

The  case  is  precisely  the  same  in  respect  to  minors,  other 
than  those  brought  up  under  the  Court  of  Wai;^^*  ^<^ 
XL.  of  1858  provides  for  the  care  of  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  these  in  Bengal,  and  Acts  XIV.  of  1858  and  XX 
of  1864  for  those  in  Madras  and  Bombay  respectively. 
The  law  in  all  places  expressly  enjoins  the  suitable  educa* 
tion  of  the  minors  according  to  their  condition  in  life;  but^ 
if  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  provision  is  a 
dead  letter,  we  may,  at  least,  safely  assert  that  as  little  is 
done  by  the  Government  in  fulfilment  of  it  as  can  well  be 
imagined. 

The  age  of  minority  for  zemind&rs  was  extended  by 
Reg.  XXVI.  of  1793  from  the  expiration  of  the  fifteenth 
to  that  of   the  eighteenth  year.     The  reason  for    the 
change  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  law :  '  Emancipated  from 
the  control  of  their  guardians,  and  with  their  property  at 
their  disposal,  they  (the  boy-proprietors)  abandon  them- 
selves to  those  pleasures  to  which  their  youth  naturally 
inclines  them^  and  the  management  of  their  estates  con- 
sequently devolves  on  favourites  and  dependents,  who  are 
interested  in  confirming  them  in  their  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion.   The  pernicious  consequences  of  this  are  not  confined 
to  the  proprietors.    The  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  the 
various  orders  of  people  residing  upon  their  lands,  suffer 
equally  by   the  rapacity  and   mismanagement  of  their 
agents,  and  the  improvement  of  the  country  is  retarded.' 
One  may  well  doubt  whether  all  the  evils  enumerated 
were  obviated  by  an  extension  of  nonage  by  three  ad- 
ditional  years.    But  it  was  certainly  a  move  in  the  right 
direction ;  and  since  then  the  age  of  minority  has,  in  all 
cases,  been  extended  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year  by 
Act  IX.  of  1875,  the  Indian  Majority  Act,  passed  expressly 
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to  protect  young  people  from  incurring  debts.  The 
question  of  further  extending  the  nonage  of  zemind&rs  till 
their  twenty-first  year  was  also  considered;  but  it  was 
believed  that  in  India  maturity,  both  physical  and  mental, 
is  actually  reached  much  earlier  than  in  England,  where 
the  age  of  majority  is  twenty -one,  and  it  was  therefore 
held  to  be  inexpedient  to  give  minor  zeminddrs  a  different 
majority  than  that  fixed  for  other  classes. 

The  first  coinage  law  was  Eeg.  XXXV.  of  1793,  which 
prohibited  the  currency  of  any  gold  and  silver  coin,  except 
the  19th  Sunn  Sicca  rupee,  and  the  19th  Sunn  gold-mohur, 
and  their  halves  and  quarters.  The  19th  Sunn  meant 
the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Shih  Alum,  so  that 
both  these  coins  were  commemorative  of  the  Mahomedan 
era.  In  1770,  the  Government  ordered  their  being  coined 
in  the  English  Mint,  and  by  the  Regulation  of  1793  they 
were  declared  to  be  legal  tenders,  and  receivable  in  all 
public  payments.  This  was  going  a  step  beyond  what  the 
Mahomedans  had  ever  taken,  and  it  was  soon  found  to  be 
a  false  one.  Under  the  native  administrations,  the  gold- 
mohur  was  never  regarded  as  a  legal  tender.  It  was  only 
coined  for  the  convenience  of  individuals,  and  its  value 
fluctuated  with  that  of  gold  in  the  market.  The  English 
Government  soon  found  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
the  coin  current.  It  had  never  been  so,  and  usage  is 
everything  in  India.  The  gold,  besides,  in  the  mohur 
was  below  the  worth  of  the  silver  in  the  number  of  rupees 
for  which  it  was  ordered  to  pass,  and  the  natives  naturally 
demurred  to  receive  it  at  that  value.  The  law  had  there- 
fore to  be  altered,  and  this  was  done  when  coins  com- 
memorative of  English  rule  were  struck.  Act  XVII.  of 
1835  introduced  the  Company's  rupee  and  the  Company's 
gold-mohur,  and  their  halves  and  quarters,  and  declared 
the  mohur  to  be  not  receivable  as  legal  tender.  Another 
Act — XXI.  of  1835 — was  passed  in  the  same  year  for  intro- 
ducing a  copper  coinage  in  Bengal,  and  this  was  re-enacted 
for  all  India  by  Act  XXII.  of  1844.  The  last  coinage 
Act  is  XIII.   of  1862,  and  refers  to  silver  and  copper 
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coinage  only.  The  gold-mohur  has  virtually  ceased  to  be 
coined. 

Act  XIX.  of  1861  provided  for  a  Government  paper 
currency,  and  has  since  been  substituted  by  Act  III.  of 
^871.  Before  the  date  of  the  first  Act,  the  banks  of 
Bengal,  Madrds,  and  Bombay  had  their  own  notes;  but 
these  have  been  stopped,  and  one  paper  currency  given  to 
all  India  by  the  Government.  This,  which  under  a  native 
government  would  probably  have  been  regarded  simply  as 
an  assertion  of  royal  authority,  is,  under  a  foreign  regime^ 
received  all  over  India  as  an  indirect  method  of  collecting 
in  the  Treasury  vaults  all  the  specie  in  the  land.  The 
facility  afforded  by  the  currency  is,  however,  too  great  not 
to  be  appreciated,  and  is  largely  availed  of.  The  latest 
improvement  is  the  introduction  of  the  five- rupee  note. 
If  one-rupee  notes  were  introduced,  the  circulation  of  silver 
would  become  almost  nominal. 

The  emigration  of  Indian  coolies  has  been  frequently 
legislated  upon  since  1837.  Previous  to  that  year  there 
was  no  law  to  check  or  regulate  it,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  mortality  among  emigrants  on  board  was  very 
great.  This  forced  attention  to  the  subject,  and  a  lot  of 
desultory  laws,  commencing  with  Acts  V.  and  XXXII.  of 
1837,  were  passed.  These  were  amended  and  codified  by 
Act  XIII.  of  1864,  by  which  all  contracts  for  emigrant 
labour  were  made  unlawful,  except  with  the  British  Colo- 
nies and  certdn  French  possessions,  precise  rules  to 
regulate  which  were  at  the  same  time  laid  down.  By 
arrangements  since  sanctioned,  a  protector  of  emigrants,  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  coolies,  and  an  emigi*ation 
agent,  to  act  for  each  Colonial  Government,  are  provided 
for.  There  are  also  medical  inspectors  of  emigrants,  dep6ts 
to  receive  them,  and  licensed  vessels  to  cany  them,  under 
very  precise  rules  as  to  space,  scales  of  provisions,  etc. 
The  last  revised  law  on  the  subject  is  Act  VII.  of  1871, 
which  is  as  humane  an  enactment  as  could  be  desired. 
There  are  still  occasionally  many  deaths  on  board ;  but 
the  Government  has  neglected  nothing  to  prevent  them. 
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Act  XIV.  of  1866  is  the  Post-office  Act,  which  reduced 
the  inland  postage  of  letters,  of  minimum  weight,  to  six 
pie,  and  of  newspapers  to  one  anna  each,  irrespective  of  the 
distance  they  had  to  be  carried.    Similar  reductions  were 
also  made  by  it  in  the  rates  of  packet  and  barighy  postage ; 
and,  since  then,  some  further  reductions  have  been  made 
in  favour  of  registered  newspapers,  etc.     The  aggregate 
concessions  to  the  public  in  this  way  have  been  great,  and 
the  postal  reports  bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  ad- 
vance the  people  have  made  in  letter- writing  therefrom. 
The  gain  to  the  Government  has  been  even  greater,  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  transmissions,  alike  of  letters, 
newspapers,  and  registered  parcels.    The  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  arrangements  now  in  force  is  so  great  that 
even  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  do  not  hesitate  to  remit 
their  savings  in  silver  to  their  families  by   post.    The 
Act  also  introduced  the  payment  of  postage  by  stamps,  a 
facility  which  commended  itself  as  being  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  obtaining  in  other  countries,  and  which 
has  been  very  widely  appreciated. 

Eeg.  V.  of  1817  declared  the  rights  of  the  Government 
and  of  individuals  to  treasure-troves.  It  commenced  by 
stating  that  the  provisions  of  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan 
law  on  the  subject  were  widely  at  variance  with  each  other, 
and  that  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  establish  one  uni- 
form principle  to  go  by.  In  a  country  where  the  discovery 
of  hidden  treasure  is  so  frequent,  where,  for  ages  and  ages, 
people  never  considered  their  money  to  be  safe  till  it  was 
lodged  underground,  the  necessity  of  a  clear  law  of  right 
is  undeniable.  But  the  law  of  1817  did  not  meet  this 
need  fully,  and  the  practice  followed  in  the  different  Presi- 
dencies in  dealing  with  cases  as  they  arose,  came  in  time 
to  be  very  divergent.  Act  VI.  of  1878  has  been  passed 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  provides  uniformity  of 
procedure  throughout  all  India.  Under  the  law  as  it  was 
understood  before  in  Bengal,  all  troves  discovered  had  to 
be  deposited  in  the  ZiUah  courts,  on  which  devolved  the 

duty  of  inviting  claimants,  the  finder  getting  the  whole 
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^Ofkey,  when  unclaimed,  up  to  a  lakh  of  rupees,  while  the 
excess  over  that  sum  was  credited  to  the  Government. 
By  the  new  Act  the  collector  is  required  to  advertise  for 
claimants,  and  the  partition  of  property  unclaimed,  or 
which  has  lain  hid  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  to  the  finder,  and 
one-fourth  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  whether  repre- 
sented by  the  Government  or  by  any  private  individuaL 
Provision  is  made  at  the  same  time  for  securing  by  pur- 
chase the  possession  of  discoveries  having  a  historical  or 
antiquarian  interest,  for  the  public  benefit — a  very  impor- 
tant stipulation,  as  such  discoveries  in  the  country  promise 
to  be  very  numerous. 

Act  XVITI.  of  1835  regulated  the  use  of  badges  by 
servants  in  the  employ  of  private  individuals.  As  the 
natives  of  India  are  all  childishly  anxious  to  have  servants 
in  livery  and  with  badges,  it  early  became  indispensable  to 
put  down  attempts  to  dress  private  servants  after  the 
servants  of  the  Government.  The  Act  has  since  been 
substituted  by  provisions  in  the  Penal  Code.  The  difficul- 
ties created  by  the  public  are  at  times  so  great  that  in 
Calcutta  itself,  so  recently  as  during  the  administration  of 
Lord  Northbrook,  a  police  order  had  to  be  issued  to  pro- 
hibit the  native  grandees  and  Begging-B&boos  from  dressing 
their  servants  after  those  of  the  Govemor-GeneraL 

The  especial  laws  regarding  the  employment  of  the 
natives  in  the  public  service  deserve  to  be  here  remem- 
bered. By  Eeg.  IX.  of  1833  the  office  of  Deputy  Collector 
was  thrown  open  to  them.  Act  VIII.  of  1836  similarly 
opened  out  the  offices  of  Principal  Sudder  Ameen,  Sudder 
Ameen,  and  MoonsiflF;  and  by  Act  XV.  of  1843,  their 
employment  as  Deputy  Magistrates  was  sanctioned.  Sii^ce 
then  there  have  been  large  admissions  in  the  Account 
Department,  the  Education  Department,  the  Post-office, 
the  Public  Works  Department,  and  the  Secretariats ;  but 
there  has  been  extension  only,  no  advance  to  the  fora 
The  natives  are  now  held  eligible  for  almost  all  appoint- 
ments in  the  lower  grades ;  but  the  higher  grades  are  still 
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virtually  unapproachable  by  them.  3  aud  4  William  lY., 
cap.  85^  sec.  87>  expressly  says^  that '  no  native  of  the  said 
territories  (India),  nor  any  natural-bom  subject  of  H.  M. 
resident  therein,  shall,  by  reason  of  his  religion,  place  of 
birth,  descent,  colour,  or  any  of  them^  be  disabled  from 
holding  any  place,  office,  or  employment  under  the  said 
Company/  This  promise  of  advancement  was  repeated 
by  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of  the  1st  November,  1858, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny,  in  the  following  words : 
'  It  is  our  further  will  that  our  subjects,  of  whatever  race 
or  creed,  be  freely  and  impartially  admitted  to  offices  in 
our  service,  the  duties  of  which  they  may  be  qualified  by 
their  education,  ability,  and  integrity  to  discharge.'  There 
is  no  question  now  of  the  education,  ability,  and  integrity 
of  the  natives:  but  not  one  of  them  has  yet  become  a 
district  judge,  or  a  district  collector  and  magistrate;  far 
less  has  any  one  obtained  a  membership  of  the  Board  of 
Eevenue,  or  a  secretaryship  to  the  Government  The 
original  law  is  just  forty-six  years  old  now,  and  within 
this  period  it  has  been  honoured  only  to  the  extent  of 
opening  out  in  each  Presidency  town  some  half-a-dozen 
appointments  of  higher  salary  than  £100  a  month.  It  is 
a  moot-question  to  ask  if  the  natives  really  deserve  no 
better. 

We  have  referred  to  such  laws  and  enactments  only  as, 
we  think,  wiU  be  interesting  and  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader :  it  would  have  been  quite  out  of  our  purpose,  quite 
out  of  our  ability,  to  do  otherwise.  That  there  has  been 
excessive  legislation  in  India  is  apparent  from  the  size  of 
the  statute  book ;  but  that  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
bit-by-bit  manner  in  which  the  legislators  were  obliged  to 
p^ceed.  Slowly  as  the  confines  of  the  empire  were 
extended,  the  regulations  had  to  be  made  separately  for 
each  territory  as  it  was  acquired.  Both  of  the  Begulations 
and  the  Acts  the  subsequent  portions  exhibit  constant 
efforts  to  reduce  into  one  law  all  the  laws  and  rulings 
which  had  come  to  be  framed  on  each  subject ;  and  by  this 
process  many  Begulations  and  Acts  were  repealed,  altered, 
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and  modified.    So  long '  as  it  was  possible  to  do  it^  the 
Government  confined  itself  thus  to  the  work  of  consolidsr 
tion  only.    But  it  became  impracticable  to  go  on  in  this 
way  long ;  the  number  of  Acts  became  too  many^  and  con- 
sistency had  finally  to  be  given  to  the  system ;  and  this 
led  to  the  codes  of  procedure  being  formed,  the  passing  of 
a  penal  code,  and  the  laying  down  of  precise  modes  for 
collecting  the  revenue,  which  were  succeeded  by  several 
repealing  Acts,  by  which  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  B^;a- 
lations  and  Acts  were  swept  away.    The  old  Regulations 
have  now,  in  fact,  been  almost  entirely  wiped  off;  and  the 
number  of  Acts  has  been  considerably  reduced.    The  ideal 
held  in  view  at  present  is  to  have  one  Act,  and  one  onlj^ 
on  every  single  subject ;  and,  by  carrying  out  this  idea 
steadily,  the  judicial  work  in  the  country  is  being  rendered 
easier  and  easier  every  day. 


BRITISH   OPIUM   POLICY,   AND   ITS 

RESULTS.^ 


CHAPTEE  I. 

fflSTORY  OF  THE  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

It  is  some  five  years  now  since  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P., 
oflFered  two  prizes  of  £200  and  £100  respectively  for  the 
two  best  essays  on  '  British  Opium  Policy,  and  its  E^sults/ 
The  offer  was  widely  announced,  both  in  England  and 
India,  and  the  result  was  the  production  of  some  seventy- 
five  essays.  The  adjudicators  of  the  prizes  were  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet ; 
and  they  awarded  the  first  prize  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Malcolm 
Sproat,  agent-general  for  British  Columbia,  and  the  second 
to  the  Eev.  F.  S.  Turner,  secretary  of  the  Anglo-Oriental 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade.  The 
second  essay  has  since  been  published  by  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.,  of  London,  and  we  cite  it  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article  as  an  apology  for  discussing  the!  subject. 
Mr.  Turner  deals  with  it  in  a  most  complete  and  exhaustive 
manner ;  but  the  story  will  bear  to  be  retold. 

Opium  is  manufactured  from  the  juice  of  the  white 
poppy,  otherwise  known  as  Papaver  Somniferum.  A 
small  quantity  of  it  is  grown  in  Turkey  and  Persia ;  a  yet 
smaller  quantity  was  heretofore  grown  in  China,  which  has 
since  enormously  increased  within  the    last  twelve  or 

^  British  Ojnum  Poliq/,  and  its  results  to  India  and  ChinOj  by 
F.  S.  Turner,  B.A.    London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  1876. 
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thirteen  yeturs ;  while  its  cultivation  to  the  greatest  extent 
is  carried  on  in  India,  both  in  the  British  dominions  and 
in  some  of  the  semi-independent  native  States.  In  the 
days  of  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  supremacy  the  produce 
was  very  inconsiderable,  and  the  cultivation  was  left 
entirely  in  private  hands.  The  drug  was  then  grown  for 
medicinal  purposes  only^  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  its 
medicinal  virtues  were  fully  understood.  The  idea  of 
converting  it  into  a  source  of  revenue  appears  to  have  first 
occurred  to  the  native  chiefs  of  Malw&,  and  to  have  been 
thence  borrowed  by  the  British  administrators  of  BengaL 
The  plans  of  operation  followed  by  the  two  parties  have 
however  been  very  dissimilar.  Under  the  native  Grovem- 
ments  the  privilege  of  growing  and  vending  the  drug  has 
always  been  free.  The  British  Government,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  assumed  the  monopoly  in  both  respects  from 
the  commencement. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  ascertain  when  opium  first  became 
an  article  of  consumption  in  China.  The  native  States  of 
India  which  began  the  cultivation  earliest  appear  always 
to  have  appropriated  their  produce  partly  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  partly  for  export  to  the  neighbouring 
districts.  In  Bengal  very  little  of  the  drug  was  manu- 
factured at  this  period ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  part 
of  the  produce,  inconsiderable  as  it  was,  found  its  way  to 
China  and  Malaccd ;  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  this 
comprised  all  the  opium  contribution  of  India  to  foreign 
countries  at  the  outset  The  system  was  subsequently 
improved  on  behalf  of  the  East  India  Company  at  the 
suggestion  of  CoL  Watson,  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  Vice- 
President  of  Bengal  in  1773,  when  the  monopoly  of  the 
drug  was  assumed.  The  Qovemment  venture  first  sent 
out  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  before  1780  the  number 
of  chests  exported  rarely  exceeded  two  hundred. 

It  was  in  this  last-mentioned  year  that  a  dep6t  of  opium 
was  established  by  the  East  India  Company  in  the  China 
waters,  on  board  of  two  vessels  in  a  bay  to  the  south  of 
Macdo,  known  by  the  name  of  Larks'  Bay.    But  here  the 
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traders  met  with  so  much  annoyance  from  the  Chinese 
officials  and  the  pirates  that  they  were  obliged  to  send 
out»  in  1794,  a  ship  properly  armed  and  exclusively  laden 
with  the  drug,  and  to  station  it  permanently  at  WhampoA, 
ten  miles  below  Canton,  as  a  fixed  depot  for  the  sale  of 
opium.  This  arrangement  was  successful,  and,  in  1796, 
the  number  of  chests  sent  out  rose  to  six  hundred.  It 
had  unfortunately  also  the  efiTect  of  alarming  the  Chinese 
Government^  which  had  hitherto  admitted  the  drug  as 
medicine,  in  which  character  it  was  entered  in  the  tariff 
of  Canton,  but  which  was  now  found  to  be  no  longer 
applicable  to  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  drug  into  China  was  for  the 
first  time  authoritatively  interdicted  in  1796.  Its  evil 
effects  in  the  country  had  already  developed  themselves, 
and  the  Emperor  KeAking  decreed  that  those  found  guflty 
of  smoking  it  were  to  be  pilloried  and  bambooed,  and  the 
vendors  and  smugglers  subjected  to  the  still  severer 
punishments  of  banishment  and  death.  Measures  more 
severe  and  stringent  could  not  well  have  been  taken  to 
begin  with;  but  the  agents  of  the  East  India  Company 
were  cunning  and  active,  and,  the  taste  of  the  mandarins 
in  power  having  already  been  vitiated,  the  drug  continued 
to  be  clandestinely  introduced  and  used. 

The  present  practice  of  growing  the  poppy  and  preparing 
opium  in  Bengal  through  the  agency  of  Government  officers 
was  introduced  in  1797,  when  the  export  was  augmented 
at  once  from  six  hundred  to  four  thousand  chests,  remain- 
ing fixed  at  the  latter  figure  for  about  twenty  years,  as 
shown  below : 

Export  in  1800    ....    4054  chests. 
1810    ....    4561      „ 
1820    ....    4000      „ 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  competition  of  M&lwi 
opium,  the  provinces  of  Central  India  having  been  kept  in 
perpetual  alarm  and  confusion  by  the  Pind&ris  and 
Mahratt^,  which  left  no  room  for  the  development  of 
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agriculture.  On  the  terminatioii  of  the  war  of  1818-19, 
Mialwd;  was  ceded  to  the  British  Government,  and  with  the 
restoration  of  order  and  security,  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  in  it  was  widely  extended.  No  poppy  is  grown  in 
any  of  the  British  districts  of  Malwa ;  but  the  cultivation 
is  extensive  in  the  adjoining  territories  of  HolkAr,  Boondee, 
KotAh,  and  Oodeypore;  and,  at  the  time  alluded  to, 
exports  commenced  to  be  made  from  them  not  only  to 
places  within  British  limits,  but  to  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments of  Diu  and  Ddman,  in  the  gulf  of  Cam  bay,  whence 
they  were  sent  out  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  to 
Ghina^  in  vessels  under  Portuguese  colours.  The  interests 
of  the  Bengal  monopoly  were  thus  brought  in  direct 
collision  with  the  free-trade  from  MalwA,  which  gave  rise 
to  many  attempts  to  put  down  the  latter.  At  first  the 
British  Government  adopted  the  plan  of  entering  the 
Centitil  India  market  as  a  purchaser,  and  buying  up  so 
much  of  the  produce  as  left  little  or  none  for  direct  export. 
But  this  tended  only  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  article, 
and  to  increase  the  extent  of  its  cultivation,  the  produce 
being  multiplied  sevenfold  in  five  years.  The  tactics  were 
thereupon  changed  by  the  introduction  of  an  agency 
system  in  Malw&,  the  petty  native  princes  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood being  at  the  same  time  prevailed  upon  to  place 
restrictions  on  the  culture  in  their  States,  and  to  prevent 
transport  of  the  produce  through  their  territories,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  pecuniary  compensation  made  to  them  for 
loss  of  revenue.  But  this  arrangement  did  not  answer. 
On  the  one  hand  it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent  clan- 
destine cultivation  in  territories  to  which  the  machinery  of 
the  British  Government  did  not  extend ;  on  the  other,  the 
cultivators  grumbled  for  unrestricted  culture,  the  merchants 
for  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and  the  native  chiefs  for  the 
preservation  of  their  dignity  and  authority,  and,  as  none 
of  these  complainants  were  quite  as  docile  as  the  Bengalis, 
the  Government  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  found  it 
necessary,  in  1828,  to  desist  altogether  from  any  inter- 
ference  with   the  free  cultivation  of  poppy  in  Central 
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India,  a  system  of  licenses  only  being  introduced  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  opium  grown  from  the  place  of  its 
growth  to  Bombay,  for  sale  and  export  on  private  account 
The  fee  of  the  license  was  at  first  fixed  at  Bs.  175  per 
chest.  It  has  since  assumed  the  form  of  an  export  duty, 
and  has  been  raised  to  Bs.  650  per  chest,  that  being  con- 
sidered to  be  the  highest  amount  that  can  be  levied  with 
safety,  the  guide  for  fixing  the  rate  being  the  price  which 
the  opium  commands  in  the  China  market,  mmita  the 
cost  of  production,  transit,  and  shipment,  and  a  fair  trading 
profit.    This  is  known  as  the  Bombay  system. 

The  aggregate  exports  of  opium  in  1830-1  amounted  to 
19,416  chests,  namely,  from  Bengal  6,560,  and  from 
Mdlwa  12,856.  In  1870-1,  or  within  forty  years  after, 
the  total  number  of  chests  was  89,008,  namely,  from 
Bengal  49,030,  and  from  MAlwd  39,978  ;  and  in  the  years 
following  the  number  has  been  nearly  the  same,  being 
88,638  in  1873-4,  of  which  43,337  were  from  Bengal,  and 
45,301  from  Malwa.  These  figures  may  therefore  be 
accepted  as  representing  the  average  actual  extent  of  the 
trade  at  the  present  moment;  and  a  yet  further  develop- 
ment of  it  may  be  expected  in  time,  as  the  cultivation  in 
Bengal  has  lately  been  extended  on  all  sides. 

Till  1820  the  opium  exported  was  mixed  up  with  legal 
merchandise  at  the  port  of  Canton,  and,  as  the  quantities 
were  not  very  large,  they  were  thence  wheedled  into  the 
country  with  the  connivance  of  the  imperial  officers,  who 
were  well  bribed.  In  that  year,  however,  the  Peking 
Cabinet,  having  received  some  inkling  of  the  organized 
system  of  corruption  imder  which  the  import  was  carried 
on,  ordered  further  inquiry  into  the  matter,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  local  authorities  were  compelled  to 
force  the  merchants  who  regulated  the  traffic  of  the  port 
to  give  security  that  no  opium  was  on  board  before  any 
ship  was  allowed  to  discharge  her  cargo  at  WhampoA. 
An  order  to  this  effect  had  before  been  issued,  in  1809, 
but  had  never  been  acted  upon.  It  was  now  vigorously 
enforced,  and  this  led  to  the  subsequent  smuggling  being 
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carried  on  for  a  time  through  the  Portuguese  at  Madio, 
where  the  opium  began  to  be  landed.  The  Portuguese 
officials,  however,  soon  became  exorbitant  in  their  exac- 
tions, upon  which  the  opium  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  of  the  Americans  was  removed  on  board  of  ships, 
which  were  known  by  the  name  of  '  receiving  ships,'  eight 
or  ten  of  which  were  stationed  at  a  time  at  lintin,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  about  ten  miles  from  Canton. 

All  the  evils  of  the  British  opium  policy  were  fully 
developed  during  this  stage.  The  receiving  vessels  laden 
with  the  contraband  commodity  belonged  to  the  East 
India  Company  and  to  American  merchants,  and  lay  at 
the  mouth  of  a  Chinese  river,  putting  the  whole  Chinese 
Empire  at  defiance.  They  remained  in  day-time  surrounded 
by  war  and  police  boats  which  dared  not  approach  them  ; 
while  at  night  the  Chinese  smuggler,  equally  defiant, 
quietly  came  alongside  of  them  to  receive  his  opium, 
paying  ready-money  for  it  on  the  spot,  when  not  already 
paid  for  at  Canton.  The  smuggling  vessels  were  all  well 
manned  and  well  armed,  and  carried  on  their  trade  within 
view  of  the  revenue  cruisers  in  perfect  unconcern.  They 
were  rarely  interfered  with,  as  they  paid  a  fee  to  the 
officers  of  the  preventive  squadron  for  connivance ;  and 
it  is  said  that  very  often  the  Chinese  Government  boats 
themselves  were  engaged  in  the  trade.  In  the  distribution 
of  the  drug  through  the  interior  of  the  empire  the  laws 
were  equally  set  at  naught,  all  overt  opposition  being  easily 
pacified  by  the  application  of  a  bribe.  The  periodical 
issue  of  vain  prohibitions  and  empty  threats  was  continued 
by  the  Government;  and  these  were  responded  to  by 
equally  idle  reports  from  the  detective  officers  of  their 
having  swept  the  seas  of  all  smuggling  vessels,  and  cap- 
tured and  burnt,  or  thrown  overboard,  all  the  opium  found 
in  them. 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  trade  was  generally  asi 
follows :  Every  foreign  vessel  on  its  arrival  at  Canton  was, 
by  the  port  rules  in  force,  subjected  to  the  general  control 
of  a  society  of  merchants,  called  the  Hong,  or  Security 
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Merchants,  constituted  by  the  Government  for  transacting 
business  with  foreigners.  One  of  these  was  required  to 
tender  himself  as  security  on  behalf  of  the  vessel  to  the 
Government,  and  did  so  generally  on  receiving  the  assur- 
ance that  the  vessel  would  take  all  her  tea  from  him. 
The  opium  on  board  being  contraband,  had  previously  to 
be  removed  to  the  depdt-ships  stationed  at  Lintin,  and 
there  became  the  subject  of  distinct  arrangements  between 
the  Chinese  brokers  and  the  consignees  of  the  drug,  in  which 
the  Hong  merchants  generally  took  no  part,  beyond  finding 
the  brokers  when  required  to  do  so.  The  price  being 
agreed  upon  (invariably  on  trust  as  to  quality,  without 
examination  of  any  muster  whatever,  and  in  entire  depen- 
dence upon  the  warranty  of  the  seller),  the  value  of  the 
quality  bargained  for  was  paid  down  in  cash  at  Canton,  a 
delivery  order  for  the  drug  being  taken  in  exchange.  This 
passed  through  several  hands  before  it  reached  the  man  in 
charge  of  a  smuggling  boat,  on  whom  devolved  the  task  of 
proceeding  to  the  dep8t-ship  to  receive  delivery  of  the 
opium.  The  transcu^tion  or  risk  of  the  seller  terminated 
on  delivery  being  given,  the  risk  of  smuggling  devolving 
on  the  purchaser.  The  smuggler's  men  then  broke  open 
the  chests  and  put  the  opium  balls  into  mat  bags,  in 
which  they  were  placed  on  board  the  smuggling  boat. 
Nothing  but  the  opium  was  put  into  the  bags,  that  the 
load  might  be  lightened  as  much  as  possible,  to  allow  of 
its  being  easily  carried  off  in  case  of  pursuit. 

The  success  of  the  trade  depended  entirely  on  the  con- 
nivance of  the  mandarins.  This  was  easily  secured,  and 
led  to  a  hope  being  entertained  that  the  traffic  might  be 
extended  all  along  the  coast  of  China;  but,  as  all  European 
trade  was  prohibited  beyond  the  limits  of  Canton,  there 
was  more  difficulty  in  this  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Clandestine  shipments  to  this  end  were,  nevertheless, 
made  from  time  to  time,  and  by  1834  the  system  of  smug- 
gling was  in  full  force  all  along  the  eastern  coast,  '  by  the 
stealthy  entrance  of  the  English  ships,'  as  a  native  report 
states,  *  into  the  ports  of  Fuhkien,  Chekeang,  Keaugnan^ 
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8hantuug,  and  Tientsin/  while  receiving  vessels  were 
stationed  at  Namod  and  Chiuchew,  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  Lintin.  Tiiis  increased  the  alarm  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  led  to  the  proposition  submitted  in  1834 
or  1835,  by  Heu-Naetse,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the 
day,  that  the  import  of  the  drug  be  legalized  as  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  an  unavoidable  evil,  and  that  it  be 
admitted  into  the  country  on  the  payment  of  an  exorbitemt 
duty.  But  this  was  oppos^  by  two  other  equally  great 
statesmen,  Choo-Tsun  and  Heu-Kew^  who  recommended 
an  opposite  course,  namely,  the  enforcement  of  greater 
vigilance  and  severity,  or  rather  that  one  determined  effort  be 
made  to  crush  out  the  illicit  traffic  for  ever ;  and,  the  views 
of  the  Peking  Cabinet  being  in  consonance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  latter,  a  new  edict  of  great  stringency  was 
promulgated,  while  poor  Heu-Naetse  was  banished  into 
Ttoary. 

The  whole  case  is  so  succinctly  stated  by  the  Chinese 
officers  named,  that  some  extracts  from  their  reports  would 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  Heu-Naetse  in  his  Memorial 
gives  the  history  of  the  trade  as  follows : 

'  Opium  was  originally  ranked  among  medicines :  its 
qualities  are  stimulant ;  it  also  checks  excessive  secretions, 
and  prevents  the  evil  effects  of  noxious  vapours.  In  the 
Materia  Medica  of  Le  Sheching,  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  it 
is  called  Afooyung,  When  any  one  is  long  habituated 
to  inhaling  it,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  it  at  regular 
intervals,  and  the  habit  of  using  it,  being  inveterate,  is 
destructive  of  time,  injurious  to  property,  and  yet  dear  to 
one  even  as  life 

'  In  Keenlung's  reign,  as  well  as  previously,  opium  was 
inserted  in  the  tariff  of  Canton  as  medicine,  subject  to  a 
duty  of  three  tcieU  per  hundred  cattie8y  with  an  additional 
charge  of  two  taeU,  four  mace,  and  five  candareevis  under 
the  name  of  charge  for  package.  After  this  it  was  pro- 
hibited. In  the  first  year  of  Ke^ng,  those  found  guilty 
of  smoking  it  were  subject  only  to  the  punishment  of  the 
pillory  and  bamboo.     Now  they  have  in  the  course  of 
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time  become  liable  to  the  severest  penalties — transporta- 
tion in  various  degrees,  and  de^th  after  the  OKlinary  con- 
tinuance in  prison.  Yet  the  smokers  of  the  drug  have 
increased  in  number,  and  the  practice  has  spread  almost 
throughout  the  whole  empire 

'  In  Keenlung's  and  the  previous  reigns,  when  opium 
passed  through  the  custom-house  and  paid  a  duty,  it  was 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  Hong  merchants  in  exchange 
for  tea  and  other  goods.  But  at  the  present  time,  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Government  being  most  strict  against 
it,  none  dare  openly  to  exchange  goods  for  it ;  all  secretly 
purchase  it  with  money.  .  .  .  Formerly  the  barbarian  mer- 
chants brought  foreign  money  to  China,  which  they  paid 
in  exchange  for  goods,  which  was  a  source  of  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  people  of  all  the  sea-board  provinces. 
But  latterly,  the  barbarian  merchants  have  clandestinely 
sold  opium  for  money,  which  has  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  them  to  import  foreign  silver.  Thus  foreign  money 
has  been  going  out  of  the  country,  while  none  comes 
into  it.  .  .  . 

'  In  the  first  year  of  Taoukwang,  the  governor  of  Kwang- 
tung  and  Kwangse,  Yuen  Yuen,  proceeded  with  all  the 
rigour  of  the  law  against  Ye  Hangshoo,  head  of  the  opium 
establishment  then  at  Mac&o.  The  consequence  was  that 
foreigners,  having  no  one  with  whom  to  place  their  opium, 
proceeded  to  Lintin  to  sell  it.  .  .  .  Here  are  constantly 
anchored  seven  or  eight  large  ships  in  which  the  opium  is 
kept,  and  which  are  therefore  called  "receiving  ships." 
At  Canton  there  are  brokers  of  the  drug  who  are  called 
"  melters."  These  pay  the  price  of  the  drug  into  the  hands 
of  the  resident  foreigners,  who  give  them  orders  for  the 
delivery  of  the  opium  from  the  receiving  ships.  There  are 
carrying  boats  flying  up  and  down  the  river,  and  these  are 
vulgarly  called  "fast  crabs"  and  "scrambling  dragons." 
They  are  well  armed  with  guns  and  other  weapons,  and  are 
manned  with  some  scores  of  desperadoes,  who  ply  their 
oars  as  if  they  were  wings  to  fly  with.  All  the  custom- 
houses and  military  posts  which  they  pass  are  largely  bribed. 
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If  they  happen  to  encounter  any  of  the  anned  cruizing 
boats^  they  are  so  audacious  as  to  resist.' 

The  above  statement  is  supplemented  by  the  following 
suggestion :  '  Since  then,  it  will  not  answer  to  close  our 
ports  against  all  trade,  and  since  the  laws  issued  against 
opium  are  quite  inoperative,  the  only  method  left  is  to 
revert  to  the  former  system,  to  permit  the  barbarian  mer- 
chants to  import  opium,  paying  duty  thereon  as  a  medicine, 
and  to  require  that,  after  having  passed  the  custom-house, 
it  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Hong  merchants  only  in  ex- 
change for  merchandise,  and  that  no  money  be  paid  for  it.' 

Choo-Tsun,  who  opposed  the  above  suggestion,  based  his 
argument  for  suppressing  the  traffic  altogether  on  the  high 
ground  of  saving  the  people  from  destruction.  '  To  sum 
up  the  matter,'  says  he,  *  the  wide-spreading  and  baneful 
influence  of  opium  when  regarded  simply  as  injurious  to 
property,  is  of  inferior  importance ;  but,  when  regarded  as 
hurtful  to  the  people,  it  demands  most  anxious  considera- 
tion. Property,  it  is  true,  is  that  on  which  the  subsistence 
of  the  people  depends  :  yet  a  deficiency  of  it  may  be  sup- 
plied, and  an  impoverished  people  improved ;  whereas  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  any  artificial  means  to  save  people 
enervated  by  luxury.' 

Up  to  this  time,  or  rather  nearly  up  to  it,  the  entire 
British  trade  of  all  kinds  with  China  was  monopolized  by 
the  East  India  Company.  This  monopoly  was  abolished 
when  the  Charter  of  the  Company  was  renewed  in  1833  ; 
and  Bengal  opium,  which  had  hitherto  been  conveyed  to 
China  by  the  East  India  Company  direct,  began  from  this 
period  to  be  sold  by  them  to  the  merchants  in  Calcutta 
for  export — a  system  which  is  still  in  force,  and  which  is 
held  by  some  persons  as  exonerating  the  Government  of 
the  crime  of  participating  directly  in  the  trade.  All  the 
other  phases  of  the  trade  remained  unaltered ;  especially 
the  bickerings  with  the  Chinese  Government,  whose  efforts 
to  check  the  evil  were  utterly  fruitless. 

In  1839,  a  special  commissioner,  Lin,  was  appointed  by 
the  court  of  Peking  to  deal  with  the  question  vigorously, 
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and  was  vested  with  sufficient  powers  to  enforce  the  pro- 
hibitory orders  already  in  existence.  He  commenced  his 
task  by  the  publication  of  a  warning  addressed  to  his  own 
countrymen,  which  has  received  the  credit  of  being  a  State 
document  of  great  ability.  It  was  followed  by  an  argu- 
mentative remonstrance  addressed  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  calling  upon  her  to  forbid  the  manufacture  of  opium 
in  her  own  dominions,  and  to  authorize  the  seizure  and 
destruction  of  all  contraband  goods  at  all  places.  Then 
followed  overt  acts  of  great  stringency,  one  of  the  first  of 
which  was  the  seizure  of  twenty  thousand  chests  of  opium 
belonging  to  the  English  and  other  merchants,  which  he 
threw  into  the  sea.  Various  other  measures  of  persecution 
against  the  merchants  were  also  resorted  to,  and  that  led 
to  the  first  China  War,  commenced  in  1840,  and  concluded 
in  1842,  which  at  the  time  was  by  some  regarded  as  the 
Opium  War,  while  others  called  it  a  war  in  defence  of  free 
trade,  but  which  public  opinion  has  since  more  correctly 
designated  as  the  war  in  defence  of  free  trade  in  opiunu 
The  result  of  that  war  proved  to  the  Chinese  Government, 
what  it  had  so  long  refused  to  believe,  that  all  its  efforts 
to  frustrate  the  opium  trade  were  vain.  The  laws  became 
thenceforward  more  and  more  lax ;  the  trade,  still  treated 
as  contraband,  being  continued  with  fewer  restrictions. 

The  victories  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough  were  terminated  by 
the  treaty  of  Nanking,  signed  in  1842,  by  which  Hong 
Kong  was  ceded  to  the  British  Crown^  upon  which  it 
became  the  principal  depdt  of  European  commerce,  main- 
taining for  a  long  time  the  character  of  a  great  smuggling 
depdt  and  the  emporium  of  the  opium  trade.  Four  ports, 
in  addition  to  Canton,  were  also  opened  out,,  namely :  those 
of  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghae ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  British  consuls  to  each  port  was  provided  for ;  and 
the  mediation  of  the  Hong  merchants  done  away  with,  the 
British  consuls  being  empowered  to  stand  security  for  all 
British  merchant  vessels*  All  these  concessions  were 
forced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet^  not  made  by  the  Chinese 
Government  voluntarily.    Their  immediate  effect  was  a 

23 
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multiplication  of  aimed  snioggling  clippers  all  over  the 
coast-line  of  China,  for  extending  the  surreptitious  trade, 
which  now  assumed  all  the  importance  of  a  recognised 
business.  The  farce  of  *  receiving  ships,'  where  the  owners 
and  brokers  deposited  their  opium,  and  whence  the  drug 
was  carried  away  by  smugglers,  was  kept  up  a  little  while 
longer.  But  everything  was,  henceforward,  done  formally 
and  systematically,  and  not  in  a  hurry,  as  before.  Formerly, 
the  opium  was  not  examined  when  taken  over :  there  was 
then  no  time  for  that,  and  the  drug  had  to  be  received  in 
good  faith.  But  the  necessity  for  quickness  and  despatch  no 
longer  existed,  and  the  opium  was  now  always  examined 
before  the  bargain  was  concluded,  the  money  not  being 
paid  till  samples  of  the  drug  were  smoked  and  approved. 
Many  individuals,  also,  commenced  to  take  part  in  the  bar* 
^in  besides  the  smugglers,  namely :  shrofis,  opium-dealeis» 
interpreters,  and  accountants;  and,  in  a  few  years,  the 
British  merchants  took  greater  part  in  the  smuggling  than 
before,  by  bringing  up  the  drug  in  their  own  vessels  to  the 
open  ports,  which  limited  the  operations  of  the  native 
smugglers  to  running  up  the  trade  into  the  country.  The 
British  merchants  thus  engaged  sheltered  themselves  under 
the  plea  of  the  virtual  sanction  of  the  traffic  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  alleged  insincerity  of  the 
Chinese  Government  in  desiring  to  prohibit  it ;  the  Chinese 
Government  were  morally  and  physically  helpless  in  the 
matter ;  the  Chinese  officials,  who  purchase  their  appoint- 
ments and  receive  no  pay^  saw  that  their  advantage  lay  in 
helping  the  trade,  instead  of  vainly  trying  to  thwart  it ; 
and  the  Chinese  people,  having  acquired  the  habit  of 
smoking  the  drug,  were  only  too  glad  to  facilitate  its 
influx. 

The  business  therefore  went  on  very  smoothly  from 
1842.  The  subsequent  wars  with  China  were  not  opium 
wars ;  there  was  no  further  necessity  for  going  to  any  war 
with  her  about  it.  China  was,  in  fact,  already  prepared 
for  the  concession  which  Lord  Elgin  asked  of  her  in  respect 
to  opium.    The  policy  which  had  been  before  vainly  lecom*- 
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mended  by  Hen-Naetse,  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
proposal  of  Lord  Elgin  to  include  opium  in  the  tariff  of 
dutiable  imports  was  accepted  as  a  relief.    This  legalized 
an  inevitable  evil ;  but  neither  party  was  prepared  to  go 
farther.    Lord  Elgin  refused  to  accede  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  merchants  that  the  article  should  be  included  among 
the  commodities  which  the  foreign  merchants  were  allowed 
to  carry  inland,  being  unprepared  to  give  the  trade  an 
increased  vitality;  and  the  Chinese  Grovernment,  after 
fixiug  the  import  duty  on  it  at  thirty  tfida  (each  tad  being 
^qual  to  six  shillings),  for  one  hundred  coMiea,  reserved  to 
itself  the  right  of  taxing  the  drug  further  in  transitu  at 
any  rate  it  pleased    By  the  Supplementary  Convention  of 
October,  1869,  the  import  duty  has  been  raised  from  thirty 
to  fifty  taels.    Besides  this,  the  foreign  article  pays  an 
inland  duty,  which  varies  in  different  places  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  local  ofiicers,  rising  at  times  to  double 
the  tariff  duty.     It  also  pays  the  leking,  or  war-tax ;  both 
these  latter  duties  being  paid  by  the  native  purchaser. 
But  even  this  treble  taxation  has  in  no  ways  detrimentally 
affected  the  trade,  and  the  British  Government  has  not 
demurred  to  them  because,  in  the  interests  of  India  and 
the  Indian  revenue,  anything  calculated  to  give  the  Chinese 
Government  a  benefit  in  the  continued  importation  of  the 
foreign  article  is  considered  to  be  so  much  an  advantage  to 
the  trade,  as  supplying  a  motive  for  checking  the  growth 
of  the  native  produce,  which  has  already  extended  so 
greatly  as  to  threaten  the  Indian  traffic. 

By  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  of  1858,  and  the  subsequent 
revision  of  treaties  in  1869,  many  additional  Chinese  ports 
have  been  opened  out,  such  as  Chefoo,  Hankow,  Kewkeang, 
Swatow,  Tientsin,  etc. ;  additional  consular  establishments 
have  been  formed;  a  regular  system  of  custom-house 
regulations  adopted  and  enforced ;  and  a  British  legation 
established  at  Peking.  Every  facility  has  thus  been 
acquired  for  pushing  on  the  trade  with  vigour,  and  the 
British  Government  has  not  been  backward  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  circumstance.    The  annual  supply  now, 
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we  have  seen,  amounts  to  about  ninety  thousand  chests^^ 
which  brings  to  Her  Majesty's  coffers  in  India  a  net  profit 
of  about  £6,000,000.  At  this  moment  the  import  of  opium 
in  China  is  equal  to,  if  it  does  not  exceed  in  aggregate,  the 
value  of  all  other  English  imports  taken  together.  Nor  is 
the  gain  to  the  Chinese  Government,  so  far  as  revenue  is 
concerned,  inconsiderable.  The  import  duty  at  fifty  i(hd& 
yields  in  itself  a  very  large  amount,  which  is  enhanced 
immoderately  by  the  lehing  tax  and  the  inland  duties,  all 
of  which,  however,  do  not  reach  the  imperial  treasury. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CULTIVATION  OF  OPIUM  IN  BENGAL  UNDER  THE 

MONOPOLY  SYSTEM. 

The  history  of  the  poppy-plant  and  of  the  drug  produced 
from  it  is  not  very  particularly  known ;  but  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  plant  is  not  a  native  of  tropical 
countries,  though  it  has  been  successfully  reared  in  some 
of  them.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  now  cultivated  in  all 
climates,  being  common  at  the  same  time  in  the  gardens 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  in  those  of  Turkey, 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Persia ;  though  the  cultivation  is 
nowhere  so  extensive  as  in  India. 

The  oldest  notices  of  opium  are  to  bo  found  in  the 
medical  works  of  the  Greeks.  Its  use  was  also  known  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  not  apparently  to  the  ancient 
Hindus.  The  Sanskrit  name  of  the  drug  is  Ahiphena, 
which  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Afooyung 
of  the  Chinese.  It  does  not  occur  in  any  older  work  than 
the  Jtdj  Nighanta,  or  Medical  Dictionary,  and  that  gives 
no  definite  details  in  respect  to  the  virtues  and  uses  of  the 
drug. 

The  precise  time  when  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  was 
introduced  in  India  has  not  been  traced ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  brought  in  by  the  natives  themselves, 
who  have  all  along  manufactured  the  drug  successfully 
without  any  assistance  from  European  science  or  ingenuity. 
In  fact^  science  and  ingenuity  are  but  little  needed  in 
its  preparation ;  what  are  required  being  rather  care  and 
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patience,  of  both  which  the  native  of  India  has  an  unusaalljr 
large  stock.  Much  depends  also  on  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  only  that  we  hear  so  often 
of  opium  blights,  and  of  injuries  done  to  the  crops  bj  rain 
and  hail-stones. 

The  extent  of  territory  on  which  the  poppy  is  now 
grown  in  India,  and  the  amount  of  population  and  capital 
engaged  in  its  cultivation  and  in  the  preparation  of  opium^ 
are  far  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In 
British  India  the  cultivation  was  till  recently  confined  to 
the  Gangetic  provinces,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Groruck- 
pore,  on  the  south  by  H&z&reeb&gh,  on  the  east  by  Bhaugul- 
pore,  and  on  the  west  by  Agr&;  but  it  has  since  been 
extended  further  in  every  direction  except  the  east.  Be- 
sides this,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  drug,  or  about 
four-ninths  of  the  entire  produce  of  India,  is  grown  in 
Malwd,  the  chiefs  of  which  are  semi-independent  or  under 
British  protection.  No  opium  is  now  grown  in  any  of 
the  districts  of  Bengal  Proper,  but  used  to  be  in  earlier 
times. 

In  Mdlwa,  both  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the 
production  of  opium  are  free.  The  traffic  in  the  drug  is. 
also  free,  except  that  a  duty  is  levied  upon  it,  which, 
originally  had  the  character  of  a  transit  tax,  and  has  now 
assumed  that  of  an  export  duty,  levied  when  the  drug 
passes  out  of  Bombay.  The  reasons  which  led  to  this 
arrangement  have  already  been  explained. 

In  Beh&r  and  Ben&res,  and  in  fact  throughout  all  teirri-- 
tories  within  British  jurisdiction,  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy,  the  preparation  of  opium  from  it,  and  the  traffic  in 
the  drug  until  it  is  brought  to  Calcutta  and  sold  by  auction 
for  exportation,  are  under  a  strict  monopoly.  For  the 
management  of  this  monopoly,  the  poppy  districts  are 
divided  into  two  agencies,  caUed  the  agencies  of  Ben&red 
and  Beh&r,  each  worked  imder  the  control  of  an  agen^ 
both  of  whom  agun  aie  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Bevenue  at  Calcutta.  Of  the  two  agencies  the 
Beh&r  agency  is  the  larger  and  more  important,  and  in 
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times  past  sent  to  the  market  about  doable  the  quantity  of 
drug  turned  out  by  the  Ben&res  agency,  though  now,  from 
recent  extensions  of  cultivation  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  the 
quotas  contributed  by  the  tivo  establishments  are  more 
nearly  equal. 

Both  the  agencies  are  parcelled  off  into  divisions,  each 
of  which  generally  is  under  the  management  of  a  sub- 
deputy  agent;  while  in  the  divisions  to  which  no  sub- 
deputy  agents  are  attached,  the  entire  control  is  exercised 
by  the  agent  in  person.  Subordinate  to  the  sub-deputy 
agents  are  a  number  of  responsible  executive  officers 
(natives)  called  Oomdstds,  each  intrusted  with  the  control 
of  all  operations  conducted  within  a  distinct  sub-division, 
called  an  Opium  Kotee,  and  having  under  him  a  large 
establishment  of  jemdddrs  and  zilldhddra,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  superintend  personally  the  various  steps  of  the  cul- 
tivation. 

The  number  of  persons  actually  employed  in  cultivating 
the  poppy  is  great.  The  chief  labourers  are  the  ryots  or 
cultivators ;  but  the  engagement  to  cultivate  is  generally 
made  by  either  the  sub-deputy  agent,  or  the  Goniastd,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  with  a  Lumberddr,  or  accredited 
agent^  who  has  a  variable  number  of  cultivators  under  him. 
After  the  agreement  is  concluded,  the  Lumberddr  receives 
a  printed  form,  called  a  Hdth  Chittee,  in  which  the  stipu- 
lations of  his  contract  and  the  penalties  attached  to  the 
infringement  of  its  provisions  are  set  forth ;  and  in  it  are 
entered  the  names  both  of  the  Lumberddr  and  his  culti- 
vators, the  quantity  of  land  which  each  agrees  to  cultivate* 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  sums  of  money  paid  to  each 
in  advance,  and,  in  fact,  every  transaction  between  the 
Gomastd  and  the  Lwwberddr,  from  the  time  of  making 
the  agreement  to  the  final  payment  for  the  produce  and 
the  adjustment  of  accounts. 

The  conditions  being  settled,  the  ryot  applies  himself  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  contract,  whether  it  be  voluntary  on 
his  part  or  otherwise ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  do  this, 
advances  are  made  to  him  from  time  to  time,  the  amount 
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of  which  reaches  in  aggregate  often  to  about  one  half  of 
the  value  of  the  estimated  out-turn  of  produce.  The 
earliest  advances  are  made  in  October,  to  enable  the  ryot 
to  prepare  his  lands  after  the  heavy  rains  for  the  reception 
of  the  seed.  A  further  advance  is  made  when  the  plant  is 
above  ground.  In  every  case  the  advances  are  made  by 
instalments ;  and  they  almost  always  include  loans  given 
for  the  purpose  of  sinking  wells  to  provide  the  means  of 
irrigation,  which,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
items.  It  is  an  established  rule  that  the  cultivator's 
accounts  of  one  season  shall  be  definitely  settled  before 
the  commencement  of  the  next,  and  no  out-standing 
balances  are  allowed  to  lie  over.  When  a  cultivator 
has,  from  fraud,  neglected  to  bring  produce  suflBcient  to 
cover  his  advances,  the  balances  due  by  him  are  at  once 
recovered,  if  necessary,  by  legal  means.  But  in  cases  in 
which  the  cultivator  becomes  a  defaulter  by  calamity,  or 
from  unavoidable  circumstanceSi  the  permission  of  the 
Government  is  usually  applied  for  and  obtained  to  wipe 
oflf  the  debt. 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  requires  a  very  superior 
soil  in  order  to  produce  opium  in  perfection.  The  lands 
generally  selected  for  it  are  those  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  villages,  where  the  facilities  for  manuring  and  irrigation 
are  greatest.  Occasionally,  where  the  soil  is  particularly 
rich  the  cultivator  is  able  to  take  a  crop  of  Indian  com, 
or  vegetables,  off  the  ground  during  the  rains,  and, 
after  removal  of  it,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  subse- 
quent poppy  sowings ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  soil  is  not  equal 
to  this  double  cultivation,  and  the  poppy  is  the  only  crop 
raised  on  it  during  the  year. 

The  process  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  may  here  be 
briefly  described.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  is  a  work 
of  great  labour.  It  is  first,  by  repeated  ploughings,  made 
completely  fine,  while  weeds  and  grass  are  carefully  picked 
out  and  removed  from  it.  The  field  is  next  parcelled  off" 
into  divisions  by  eai-then  dykes  or  ditches,  running  length- 
ways and  crossways,  according  to  the  slope  and  natm  c  of  the 
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.ground.  A  further  division  into  smaller  squares  is  then 
made  by  other  dykes  leading  from  the  principal  ones.  A 
pit  or  well  is  dug  about  ten  feet  deep  at  one  end  of  the 
field,  from  which,  by  a  leathern  bucket^  water  is  raised 
into  one  of  the  principal  dykes,  and  thence  carried  into 
-every  part  of  the  field  as  required.  This  irrigation  is 
necessary,  as  the  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  the  dry  season. 
The  poppy  not  being  a  native  of  the  country,  cannot  be 
x^ultivated,  like  indigenous  plants  generally,  during  the  hot 
weather  and  the  rains.  It  requires  the  summer  heat  of 
northern  latitudes  to  give  it  strength,  and  is,  thereforei 
cultivated  during  the  cold  weather  months,  i.e.,  from 
October  to  March,  in  common  with  wheat,  barley,  and 
European  kitchen-garden  vegetables.  The  seed  is  sown 
in  November,  and  the  juice  is  collected  in  February  and 
March,  during  a  period  usually  of  about  six  weeks.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  spring  up,  the  weeding  and  watering 
commence,  and  are  continued  till  tlie  poppies  come  to 
maturity*  Ten  or  twelve  days  are  sufficient  for  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seed,  but  the  plant  takes  about  three-and- 
a-haK  months,  to  mature.  In  February  the  plant  is 
generally  in  full  fiower,  and  towards  the  middle  of  that 
month  the  petals  are  stripped  off  and  collected,  to  be  used 
^terwards  in  covering  the  opium  cakes.  In  a  few  days 
after,  the  capsules  or  bulbous  heads  attain  their  utmost 
development,  when  the  process  of  collecting  the  juice  is 
commenced.  For  this  purpose  the  bulbs  are  scratched  or 
scarified,  longitudinally  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  with 
a  sharp  eight-pointed  knife,  the  incision  being  veiy  super- 
ficial and  cutting  only  through  the  rind.  Each  bulb  is 
scarified  from  two  to  six  times,  and  from  these  cuts  the 
juice  exudes,  and  is  daily  collected  and  delivered  to  the 
local  officers.  When  the  poppies  are  exhausted,  their 
colour  changes  from  green  to  white ;  and  then  the  cultiva- 
tion labours  for  the  season  are  closed.  The  seeds  contain 
no  opium,  but  an  oil  is  extracted  from  them  which  is  used 
by  the  natives,  both  for  burning  in  lamps  and  for  certain 
culinary  purposes.    Of  the  entire  seed  a  comfit  is  made^ 
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and  the  cby  cake  after  extraction  of  oil  makes  a  coarse 
description  of  unleavened  bread,  used  by  the  most  indigent 
classes ;  or  it  is  given  to  cattle,  or  used  medicinally  for 
poultices.  The  stem  and  leaves  are  left  standing  till 
April  and  May,  when  becoming  perfectly  dry  they  are 
crushed  and  broken  up  into  a  coarse  powder  known  under 
the  name  of '  trash/  in  which  the  opium  cakes  when  ready 
are  packed. 

The  cultivation  labours  are  followed  by  those  of  manu- 
facture. In  Turkey  the  juice  after  collection  is  beaten  up 
with  saliva ;  in  M&lwi  it  is  immersed  in  linseed  oil ;  but 
in  Bengal  it  is  merely  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  shade^ 
which  gives  it  the  consistence  required,  the  watery  part  of 
the  juice  that  will  separate,  which  is  called  pa«scw*(iA.  being 
at  the  same  time  drained  off  and  used  in  making  leivdii,  or 
the  paste  required  in  forming  the  shells  of  the  opium 
cakes.  During  its  exposure  to  the  air  the  mass  is 
regularly  turned  over,  to  insure  an  uniform  dryage ;  and 
this  process  is  persevered  in  for  three  weeks  or  a  months 
till  the  drug  has  nearly  reached  the  standard  consistence 
of  seventy  degrees.  If  the  cultivator  delivers  his  drug  of 
this  consistence,  the  regulated  price  for  it  is  paid  to  him ; 
if  his  article  is  above  standard,  he  receives  a  pro  rata 
increase  of  payment ;  whereas,  if  it  is  below  standard,  a 
corresponding  deduction  of  price  is  made. 

The  treatment  of  the  opium  at  the  factory  includes  its 
weighment  and  examination  by  the  opium  examiner,  and 
the  native  examiners  called  PurJchyaa,  the  latter  of  whom 
are  able  to  detect  adulteration  by  merely  manipulating  the 
produce  between  their  fingers.  Where  the  adulteration  is 
very  great  the  whole  drug,  after  further  examination  by 
the  European  examiner,  is  destroyed,  and  the  cultivator 
gets  nothing  for  the  article  presented  by  him ;  but  where 
the  adulteration  is  less  extensive  and  the  drug  is  not 
altogether  useless,  it  is  taken  at  half  price,  or  under 
smaller  penalty,  and  is  used  in  making  the  lewdJi  or  paste 
referred  to.  The  approved  drug  is  of  a  moderately  firm 
texture,  being  of  the  consistence  of  thick  jcoa  or  honey. 
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It  is  capable  of  receiving  an  impression  from  the  finger  ; 
is  of  a  dark  yellow  colour  when  held  in  the  light,  but 
nearly  black  in  the  mass ;  and  has  a  strong  smell,  and  is* 
free  from  grittiness.  Beh&r  opium  is  about  one-fourth  lesa 
strong  than  that  of  ULilnfk — that  is,  contains  one-fourth 
less  of  narcotic  principle.  This  difference  arises  mainly 
from  the  difference  of  climate.  The  consumers  in  Southern 
China  esteem  the  Behdr  drug  above  all  others,  but  appa- 
rently  for  its  aroma  only.  In  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  empire  the  stronger  drug,  Mdlwi^  is  decidedly  pre- 
ferred. 

After  weighment  and  examination  the  opium  is  manu- 
factured or  made  up  into  balls,  which  are  technically  called 
'  cakes,'  and  then  thrown  into  a  shell  prepared  of  poppy 
leaves  glued  together  with  Uwdk  to  receive  it,  and  thia 
being  rolled  in  a  little  fine  powdered  '  trash,'  the  whole  is 
carried  out  into  the  open  air  and  exposed  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun  for  three  days,  during  which  time  it 
is  frequently  turned  and  examined,  and  if  it  becomes^ 
distended  and  puffy  (as  is  often  the  case),  the  package 
is  broken  open  and  the  gas  exuded  allowed  to  escape, 
after  which  the  cake  is  tightly  closed  again.  A  well- 
finished  cake  has  the  size  and  appearance  of  a  241b.  shot ;. 
and  these  shots  have  done  more  mischief  in  China  than 
Armstrong  projectiles.  The  M&lwi  opium,  which  is  more 
inspissated  than  that  of  Bengal,  is  dried  till  it  can  be  cut 
into  cakes,  in  which  form  it  is  packed  off  for  exportation, 
the  size  of  each  cake  being  about  three  inches  square. 

The  process  of  manufacture  described  above  applies  to 
opium  prepared  for  exportation  to  China.  With  the  drug^ 
intended  for  internal  consumption,  and  called  Abk&ree 
opium,  the  process  is  different.  This  opium  is  brought  to 
a  consistence  of  ninety  degrees  by  direct  exposure  to  the 
sun.  It  is  then  converted  into  square  bricks,  a  seer  in 
weight  each,  which  are  wrapped  in  oiled  NepAl  paper.^ 
The  opium  thus  prepared  has  not  the  same  powerful 
aroma  as  that  put  up  in  balls ;  but  it  contains  a  larger 
amount  of  drug  in  a  smaller  compass. 
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As  a  rule  the  produce  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  one 
season  is  manufactured,  stored,  and  sent  down  to  Calcutta 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  is  generally  sold  in  the 
following  calendar  year.  For  a  short  while  the  value  of 
opium  increases  by  age ;  but  this  rule  is  not  applicable  to 
all  kinds.  Turkey  opium,  for  instance,  deteriorates  rapidly 
if  not  very  carefully  preserved  from  the  air ;  but  the  opium 
of  Behdr  is  not  nearly  so  sensitive.  Crude  opium  is,  in 
every  case,  that  is,  from  all  out-lying  stations  accessible  to 
the  railway,  sent  by  rail  to  the  Agencies ;  but  manufactured 
opium  is  always  sent  from  the  Agencies  to  Calcutta  by 
boats.  In  the  case  of  some  chests  which  were  once  brought 
down  experimentally  by  rail,  it  was  found  that,  though  the 
contents  were  in  no  way  damaged,  the  chests  were  so 
ahaken  that  the  *  trash '  with  which  the  cakes  were  covered 
had  settled  down,  so  as  to  leave  the  upper  layer  of  cakes 
exposed.  Since  then  that  mode  of  conveyance  has  there- 
fore not  been  attempted  again. 

After  being  brought  down  to  Calcutta  a  rvi^e  is  practised 
by  the  sale  of  the  opium  to  individuals  by  auction,  to 
exonerate  the  British  Government  of  the  blame  of  directly 
exporting  the  drug  to  China.  But  this  manoeuvre  answers 
no  object  but  a  quibbling  one.  The  opium  prepared  for 
the  China  market  is  prepared  differently  from  that  manu- 
factured for  home  consumption;  the  law  also  makes  it 
imperative  on  the  purchaser  to  export  it,  the  opium  con- 
sumed in  the  country  being  sold  under  other  conditions, 
through  the  collectorate.  The  object  held  in  view  by  the 
Government  is  therefore  manifest;  and,  if  the  traffic  be 
unworthy  and  blamable,  the  mere  trick  of  shirking  over 
the  blame  of  exporting  the  drug  to  the  purchaser  does  not 
exculpate  the  Government.  The  purchasers  of  the  drug 
in  India  are  English  merchanta,  Parsees,  and  Hindu 
bankers,  chiefly  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  among 
whom  the  secondary  profits  are  shared.  The  relative 
proportion  of  opium  exported  and  consumed  in  the  country 
will  be  understood  from  the  following  figures,  which  give 
the  Bengal  statistics  for  1874-75  : 
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(1.)  Value  of  opium  sold  for  consumption 

in  India 15,21,899 

(2.)  Ditto  sold  for  Abk&ree  and  medici- 
nal purposes       ,        •        •        ,  6,000 

(3.)  Ditto  sold  for  exportation       .        .     5,43,16,045 

Of  the  entire  produce  under  the  monopoly  system,  three 
per  cent,  only,  it  will  be  seen,  is  sold  for  local  con- 
sumption. 


CHAPTER  Iir. 

THE  EXPORT  TO   CHINA. 

The  circumstances  under  i;(^hich  the  Indian  opium  trade 
came  to  be  identified  with  the  British  Government  have 
been  stated  at  length,  and  the  progress  of  the  trade  has 
been  narrated  step  by  step,  from  the  assumption  of  the 
monopoly  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1773,  and  the 
direct  transmission  of  the  drug  by  them  to  China  up  to 
1833,  to  the  subsequent  disposal  of  it  by  periodical 
auction  sales  in  Calcutta  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  policy  throughout  has  had  one  object  in  view, 
which  has  not  been  materially  aflTected  by  casual  variations 
of  procedure,  that  object  being  to  raise  the  largest  amount 
of  revenue  possible  from  China  by  the  sale  of  an  article 
best  manufactured  in  India. 

The  first  disturbance  of  this  policy  was  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  Turkey  opium  into  India  by  the  Americans, 
in  1815.  To  prevent  this  from  injuring  the  Government 
monopoly,  a  prohibitory  duty  was  imposed  on  all  foreign 
opium  of  twenty-four  shillings  per  pound,  if  imported  in 
British  bottoms ;  and  of  forty-eight  shillings  per  pound  if 
imported  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  this  succeeded  fully  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  competition.  The  next  difficulty  that 
arose  was  the  free  culture  in  MOwd,  to  which  we  have 
alluded ;  and  we  have  noticed  how  it  was  got  over  by  the 
imposition  of  a  heavy  export  duty.  A  third  and  pettier 
obstacle  of  more  recent  date  was  the  import  of  Persian 
opium  to  Bombay,  On  bond,  for  further  despatch  to  China. 
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It  Tirad  at  first  intended  to  restrict  this  trade  altogether  by 
the  imposition  of  a  large  transhipment  duty;  but,  as  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  commercial  enterprize  would  fail 
to  establish  the  trade,  if  lucrative,  in  spite  of  such  opposi- 
tion, the  best  face  was  put  on  the  matter  and  the  trade 
allowed  to  take  its  course,  being  subjected  only  to  the 
payment  of  a  toll  of  fifty  rupees  per  chest,  which  was  as 
large  as  it  could  bear. 

An  obstacle  of  greater  magnitude,  and  what  gave  occasion 
to  the  greatest  alarm,  was  the  report  that  came  to  India  in 
1848,  and  again  in  1859,  of  the  opium-growing  capabilities 
of  some  of  the  Chinese  districts,  and  especially  of  the 
province  of  Tunan,  where  much  poppy  was  already  being 
cultivated  surreptitiously,  that  is,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  local  authorities.  Hie  produce  of  this  cultivation  was, 
according  to  one  version,  as  good  as,  and  fetched  an  equal 
price  with,  the  Abk&ree  opium  of  Calcutta,  and  it  was 
further  asserted  that  Bengal  opium  was  already  falling  in 
demand  there  on  this  account.  But  other  versions  main- 
tained that  those  who  were  choice  and  dainty  in  respect 
to  the  quality  of  what  they  smoked,  prefen-ed  the  foreign 
to  the  indigenous  drug.  Notwithstanding  this  assurance 
the  Government  of  Bengal  hastened  to  raise  the  price  paid 
to  cultivators  for  i-aw  opium  from  Bs.  4  to  5  per  seer, 
with  a  view  to  increase  the  cultivation,  that,  by  increasing 
the  supply  at  a  lower  rate,  it  might  be  able  to  swamp 
•down  all  indigenous  competition  in  China ;  and  this  has 
been  the  policy  uniformly  kept  in  view  ever  since.  The 
selling  price  of  opium,  which  now  ranges  from  Bs.  1100 
to  Bs.  1400  a  chest,  can  easily  be  raised  yet  further  ;  but 
a  high  selling  price  is  apt  to  induce  the  Chinese  to  culti- 
vate more  largely  for  themselves,  to  prevent  which  the 
price  has  purposely  been  kept  down.  The  growth  in 
China  has  nevertheless  commenced ;  permissively,  by  the 
imposition  of  a  license  tax:  but  it  is  still  said  to  have 
already  largely  increased.  In  Yunan  especially,  the  culti- 
vation has  spread  over  the  hills  and  the  open  campaign^ 
and  the  opium  annually  produced  fiUs  several  thousand 
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chests.  The  drug  is  also  largely  produced  in  Fuhkien^ 
Kwantung,  Chekeang.  Shantung,  Newchang,  and  Kvrei- 
chow.  The  tax  imposed  on  the  cultivation  at  present  is 
prohibitive,  being  cent,  per  cent.  But,  if  growth  without 
restriction  is  eventually  determined  upon,  it  will  doubtless 
be  considerably  lowered.  The  Chinaman's  great  difficulty 
yet  is  that  the  opium  produced  by  him  never  attains  the 
aroma  and  flavour  of  the  Indian  drug,  for  which  reason 
very  little  of  the  native  opium  is  consumed  in  the  coast* 
provinces,  to  which  the  foreign  opium  is  so  easily  carried. 
But  inland  the  locally-grown  drug  has  much  sale ;  and,  as 
the  quality  of  it  is  improving  year  by  year,  it  may  not  be 
unable  some  years  hence  to  compete  more  equally  with 
the  foreign  drug,  the  trade  in  which,  however,  has  not  up 
to  this  time  been  perceptibly  affected.  The  possibility  of 
much  further  improvement  of  the  native  opium  in  quality 
is  yet  generally  doubted,  its  inferiority  of  character  being 
attributed  to  defects  of  climate  and  soil  which  do  not 
admit  of  being  got  over.  Even  in  the  interior  a  few^ 
persons  of  the  poorest  classes  only  smoke  it  by  itself,  the 
more  general  practice  being  to  mix  it  with  and  thus 
cheapen  the  Indian  drug.  This  practice  is  increasing  the 
consumption  of  opium  generally  among  those  classes 
which  could  not  have  afforded  the  purchase  of  the  Indian 
drug  in  its  purity.  The  cost  of  the  Indian  drug  in  the 
interior  is  very  much  increased  by  the  extra  taxation  to 
which  it  is  subjected  at  each  of  the  barriers  it  has  to  pass 
through.  As  an  article  of  open  trade  it  is  recx)gnised 
only  within  a  short  distance  of  the  treaty-ports.  It  has 
still  to  be  either  clandestinely  carried  inland,  or  to  pay 
heavy  taxes  before  it  is  permitted  to  go  forward  openly. 
The  consequence  is  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  pro* 
curable  in  the  great  cities  in  the  interior ;  and  it  is  this  ' 
that  has  stirred  up  the  Chinese  cultivator  to  produce 
largely  what,  after  being  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  Indian 
drug,  is  not  unsmokable.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  on  *  the 
salt  wherewith  it  is  salted '  being  altogether  left  out,  the 
indigenous  drug  could  by  itself  find  many  consumers,  or 
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repay  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  Up  to  this  moment  the 
demand  for  the  Indian  drug  has  not  decreased  anywhere 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  native  produce.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  several  people  that  were  the  entire  supply 
of  Indian  opium  cut  off,  there  would  not  be  one  smoker  the 
less  in  China.  It  maybe  asserted  quite  as  authoritatively 
in  reply,  that  were  the  supply  from  India  cut  off,  the 
local  cultivation  in  China  would  close  up  of  itself,  at  all 
•events  to  a  great  extent,  as  none  of  the  higher  classes 
would  or  could  smoke  the  home-grown  drug  unless  its 
•quality  were  more  largely  improved. 

We  have  shown  already  to  what  extent  the  produce  of 
the  Indian  drug  has  received  the  attention  of  the  British 
Oovemment.  We  may  add  here  that  to  induce  the  ryot 
to  prefer  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  to  other  crops,  the 
price  paid  to  him  has  been  raised  from  Bs,  3*8  in  1851-52 
to  Es,  5,  which  is  now  allowed  to  him.*  The  figures 
below  show  decennially  the  extensive  increase  in  cultiva-* 
tion  which  this  hot-house  process  had  secured  up  to  the 
«nd  of  1871-72 : 

Beeg4hs  under 
cultivation. 

1851-52   .        .        ,        •        .        495,171 

1861-62 639,433 

1871-72  .        ,        ,       .       ^        891,309 

The  figures  for  1874-75  are  Beegahs  883,841,  and  exhibit 
a  slight  decrease ;  but  the  Government  is  still  pressing  for 
further  cultivation  in  every  direction,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  area  will  be  increasing  year  by  year. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  quantity  of  opium 
which  has  to  be  provided  for  China,  and  brought  forward 
annually  for  sale.  This  has  been  frequently  considered  by 
the  Government.  Without  going  back  to  earlier  times 
we  remark  that,  in  1865,  it  was  proposed  by  Sir  Cecil 
Beadon,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  and  agreed 
to  by  the  Government  of  India,  that  the  minimum  quantity 

*  Very  recently  the  price  has  been  reduced  to  Rs.  4*8  per  seer. 
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should  1)6  fixed  at  forty-five  thousand  chests.  The  sulwe- 
^uent  rise  of  the  demand  in  the  China  market  led  to  a 
modification  of  this  proposal  hy  Sir  Cecil  himsdf,  who 
now  suggested  that  the  limit  of  chests  should  be  raised  ta 
forty-eight  thousand.  This  was  also  the  recommendation 
of  his  successor,  Sir  William  Grey,  who  was  further  of 
opinion  that  a  reserve  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  chests 
should  be  maintained  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  a  bad 
season,  and  that  the  area  of  cultivation  should  at  least  be 
sufficiently  extended  to  produce  53,492  chests  a  year* 
All  the  efforts  of  the  Government  have  been  persistently 
directed  to  this  end,  and  the  report  for  1874-75  shows  that 
the  produce  of  that  year  amounted  to  51,754  chests,  while 
the  reserve  of  the  preceding  year's  manufacture  was  10,51(> 
chests. 

The  above  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  English  Government  has  been  forcing  opium 
into  China  in  spite  of  her  old  prohibitive  laws,  which 
were  totally  disregarded  when  they  were  in  force,  and  in 
spite  of  the  prohibitive  duties  by  which  she  is  still  vainly 
endeavouring  to  keep  out  the  poison.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, it  may  be  conceded,  did  not  originally  introduce 
opium  into  China.  -  The  Chinese  knew  its  use,  to  some 
extent,  even  before  the  East  India*  Company  commenced 
to  send  it  to  them  from  Bengal.  But  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  British  Government  brought  to  their  doors  drug 
of  that  quality  which  first  made  opium-smoking  fashion- 
able among  them,  and  spread  the  habit  like  wild-fire  all 
over  the  country,  inducing  the  mandarins  to  connive  at  its 
being  smuggled,  till  the  import  was  made  legal  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  An  excuse  has  often  been  urged 
that  the  retention  of  the  monopoly  in  India  by  the  British 
Government  is  necessary  for  restraining  the  use  of  the 
drug.  But  in  India  itself  the  drug  is  not  largely  used,  and 
a  free  cultivation  with  precautionary  legislation  would 
apparently  fully  suffice  to  restrict  local  consumption.  As 
for  restraining  the  use  of  opium  out  of  India,  that  has 
never  been  the  policy  of  the  Government,  for  both  in 
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1848  aud  in  1859,  when  information  was  received  in 
Calcutti  that  its  cultivation  was  being  greatly  extended 
in  China,  every  nerve  was  strained  to  increase  the  supply 
from  Bengal,  with  a  view  to  provide  as  much  poison  as 
was  wanted  at  the  cheapest  price,  and  so  drive  the  China' 
drug  out  of  its  legitimate  market. 

Of  course  the  trade  thus  fostered  could  not  have  in^i* 
creased  or  assumed  its  present  dimensions  but  for  the 
active  connivance  of  the  of&cials  in  China.  It  is  said  that 
so  universal  was  the  desire  there  of  securing  a  suiBcienfe 
supply  of  opium,  that  many  of  the  emperors  successivelyy 
and  almost  all  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  State,  winked  at 
its  introduction;  and  this  assertion  is  entitled  to  belief 
from  the  safe  internal  transit  of  the  drug  all  along,  after  it 
was  surreptitiously  lauded.  From  yfear's  end  to  year's  end 
it  was  constantly  carried^  in  small  quantities  indeed,  but 
still  from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other,  regu- 
larly and  daringly,  notwithstanding  all  the  Qovemment 
edicts  to  the  contrary,  and  was  openly  sold  in  the  shops, 
which  even  before  1858,  when  the  import  was  legalized, 
were,  in  the  coast-towns  at  least,  neatly  as  plentiful  as 
they  are  at  this  moment,  and  quite  as  much  as  gin-shops 
are  plentiful  all  over  England.  The  sign  of  these  recep-* 
tacles  is  a  bamboo  screen  hanging  before  the  door,  and 
this  is  well  understood  by  alL  Into  these  shops  all  classes 
flock,  from  the  mandarin  to  the  menial  servant.  No  one 
makes  a  secret  of  the  business  or  the  practice.  This 
certainly  the  Chinese  Grovernment  might  have  checked,  if 
they  had  really  wished  to  do  so.  What  their  real  policy 
was  seems  therefore  hard  to  understand*  They  expressly 
threw  all  the  blame  of  the  traf&c  on  the  British  Govern*^ 
ment  and  the  British  speculator;  they  issued  prohibitory 
edicts  periodically  with  great  punctuality ;  but  when  the^ 
money  for  the  drug  was  paid  and  the  article  safely  landed 
in  their  country,  they  made  no  real  efforts  to  prevent  its 
diffusion  among  those  over  whom  their  power  most  un* 
doubtedly  extended. 

At  one  time  one  of  the  chief  Chinese  arguments  ur^ed 

24—2 
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against  the  traffic  was  that  it  drained  all  the  sycee  silver 
out  of  their  country.    The  mischief,  it  was  said,  lay  not 
only  in  what  was  brought  into  China,  but  also  in  what 
was  taken  away  from  it.    This  was  the  argument  urged 
in  Heu-Naetse's  memorial,  and  the  case  was  assuredly  so 
at  the  outset,  when  the  imports  forced  on  the  country 
were  considerable,  while  ita  exports  were  petty;  and  it 
did  doubtless  seriously  embarrass  a  Government  that  was 
destitute  of  a  silver  coinage,  and  did  not  know  the  value 
ef  paper-money.      The  alarm  raised  at  this  time  was 
evidently  genuine,  and  it  was  echoed  loudly  from  all 
directions.     But  the  current  set  in  an  opposite  direction 
within  a  few  years  after,  when  by  a  brisk  increase  in  the 
tea-trade  the  exports  of  China  began  to  exceed  in  value 
the  imports,  inclusive  of  opium,  which  compelled  the 
British  dealer  in  his  turn  to  pay  down  the  difference  of 
value  in  silver ;  and  from  this  time  we  see  all  opposition 
in  China  again  confined  only  to  paper  prohibitions  and 
threats.     This  gave  rise  to  the  surmise  that  the  Govern- 
ment most  probably  benefited  in  some  indirect  manner 
from  the  trade  ;  but  this  it  could  not  possibly  have  done 
to  the  extent  it  might  have  benefited,  as  it  does  now,  by 
imposing  a  high  legal  duty,  which  it  refused  strenuously  till 
the  date  of  Lord  Elgin's  treaty.    The  loss  to  the  exchequer, 
however,  was  probably  more  than  made  up  by  the  gain  to 
the  private  purses  of  the  mandarins,  since  no  other  trade 
of  the  country  more  regularly  paid  its  entrance  than  opium, 
even  when  the  dues  from  it  were  not  legaL    No  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  evade  the  bribes  payable  to  the  man- 
darins, which  cannot  be  said  of  any  legal  tax  in  force  in 
China ;  and  this  is  all  the  explanation  we  have  of  their 
attitude  in  the  matter. 

The  English  policy  has  always  been  more  intelligent 
and  intelligible.  The  revenue  realized  by  the  monopoly 
retained  by  the  Government  of  India  is  very  considerable, 
and  has  the  beauty  of  being  raised,  not  from  the  producing 
countrj'',  but  from  the  foreign  consumer  of  the  drug  pro- 
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duced.  British  India,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  principal 
market,  is  in  the  best  position  to  carry  on  the  traffic 
successfully,  and  the  facilities  to  her  are  all  the  greater  on 
account  of  the  fertility  of  her  soil  and  the  low  price  at' 
which  labour  is  available  to  her,  which  necessarily  gives 
her  many  advantages  not  shared  in  by  other  countries.  If 
she  threw  up  the  traffic  her  great  fear  is  that  it  might  be 
taken  up  by  other  countries,  perhaps  by  the  United 
^tates;  as  Gliina  cannot  possibly  rest  satisQed  with  her 
home-grown  supply.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that 
the  system  now  followed  can  be  modified.  The  Bombay 
plan  yields,  we  have  seen,  a  duty  of  Es.  600  per  chest. 
The  Bengal  plan  brings  in  a  gross  average  profit  of  about 
Rs.  1250  a  chest,  from  which  has  to  be  deducted  the  price 
at  Rs.  5  per  seer  paid  to  the  cultivator  for  raw  opium,  and 
the  charges  of  manufacture,  etc.  What  the  actual  cost  in 
Bengal  comes  to,  including  the  expenses  of  supervision, 
interest  of  moneys  advanced  to  the  cultivators,  charges  for 
buildings,  and  all  other  incidental  outlay,  has  never  been 
correctly  calculated.  The  gain  by  the  Bengal  system  is 
therefore  not  very  precisely  known.  Approximately,  how-^ 
ever,  the  cost  per  chest  may  be  taken  at  Es.  415,*  and  the 
average  sale-price  at  Es.  1250,  which  leaves  a  net  profit  of 
Es.  835.  The  gain  by  the  Bengal  system  is  therefore  very 
much  greater  than  that  by  the  Bombay  system,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  first  for  the  second  may  necessarily 
result  in  a  rather  heavy  financial  loss  to  the  Government 
without  very  materially  affecting  the  supply  of  the  drug  to 
China,  at  least  at  the  outset^  as  no  portion  of  the  quantity 
now  sent  would  probably  be  immediately  withdrawn- 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  odium  now  attaching 
to  the  Government  in  the  active  part  taken  by  it  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  a  noxious  drug,  would  be  removed 
by  the  change.  Eventually  also,  the  amount  of  export 
may  become  considerably  reduced.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  use  of  opium  in  China  will  probably  never  cease,  but 

•  Yide  Bengal  Administration  Jieport  for  1872»73. 
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tioie  withdrawal  of  the  British  Govemmeiit  froixi  the 
monopoly  which  btnefits  it  ao  vastly  xxiay  lead  to  the 
production  in  Bengal  being  reduced,  and — ^the  higher  scnrta 
of  the  poison  becoming  thus  scarce — to  the  consumption  in 
China  being  also  gradually  circumscribed  to  the  most 
degraded  of  the  people.  The  adoption  of  plans  to  secore 
even  this  result  is  not  undeserving  of  consideration. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RESULTS  IN  CHINA. 

Opium  was  first  used  in  China  medicinally,  and  a  smaU 
quantity  of  it  grown  in  the  southern  province  of  Yunan 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  importation  of  foreign  opium 
•commenced  with  the  opening  of  European  commerce  with 
the  country,  one  of  the  articles  introduced  by  that  com- 
merce being  Turkey  opium,  which  was  conveyed  thither 
from  the  Mediterranean.  The  use  of  the  drug  for  purposes 
•of  intoxication  appears  to  have  begun  with  the  Tartar 
-conquest  of  China,  in  a.d.  1644 ;  but,  at  this  time,  and  for 
many  years  after,  the  quantity  available  for  such  use  was 
very  small,  scarcely  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  higher  mandarins.  The  general  public  still  regarded 
the  drug  only  as  medicine,  and  it  was  in  this  character 
inserted  in  the  tariff  of  Canton,  and  subjected  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  r^ular  duty.  As  an  article  of  general  commerce 
it  rose  into  importance  with  the  establishment  of  the 
British  power  in  India,  when,  for  the  first  time,  India 
began  to  contribute  as  many  as  two  hundred  chests  a 
year.  How  it  came  into  general  use  as  an  intoxicating 
article  is  thus  explained  by  a  Chinese  officer  named  Le : 
'*  Opium  is  produced  among  outside  foreigners,  and,  having 
been  originally  brought  hither  under  the  name  of  medicine, 
as  a  requisite  for  curing  diseases,  it  was  formerly  permitted 
to  be  carried  to  Canton  for  sale,  and  hence  in  the  regula- 
tions for  the  levying  of  duties  at  Canton,  published  by  the 
tribunal  of  revenue,  it  is  stated  that  for  each  catty  of 
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opium  the  duty  is  three  ca'adaretn^.  Afterwards^ 
nefarious  natives  deeocted  from  it  a  paste  for  «moking, 
and  one  having  taught  the  method  to  tens,  and  tens  to 
hundreds  successively,  each  imitated  in  a  worse  degree, 
thus  rendering  it  a  poison  of  very  great  prevalence/ 

The  eyes  of  the  Chinese  Government  were  first  opened 
to  this  practice  in  1796,  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
measures  then  being  taken  by  the  British  Government  for 
the  development  of  the  trade.  The  use  of  the  drug  was^ 
now  expressly  forbidden  in  China  under  penalties  which 
were  gradually  increased  in  severity,  the  importation  being 
at  the  same  time  absolutely  prohibited.  The  amended  law 
of  1831  on  this  point  was  as  follows :  '  Let  the  buyers  and 
smokers  of  opium  be  punished  with  one  hundred  blows  and 
condemned  to  wear  a  wooden  collar  for  two  months. 
Then  let  them  declare  the  seller's  name,  that  he  may  be 
seized  and  punished ;  and,  in  default  of  his  discovering  the 
vendor,  let  the  smoker  be  again  punished  with  one  hundred 
blows  and  three  years'  banishment  as  being  an  accomplice. 
Let  mandarins  and  their  dependents  who  buy  and  smoke 
opium  be  punished  more  seriously  than  others;  let 
governors  of  provinces  be  required  to  give  security  that 
there  are  no  opium-smokers  within  their  jurisdictions; 
and  let  a  joint  memorial  be  sent  in  representing  the 
conduct  of  those  officers  who  have  connived  at  the 
practice.'  Every  cake  of  opium  that  was  introduced  into 
the  country  after  the  enactment  of  these  stringent  regula- 
tions was  necessarily  forced  on  it  in  defiance  of  its  laws, 
though  not  without  an  active  connivance  on  the  part  of 
its  own  chief  officers,  who  however  did  not  condemn  the 
crime  of  importation  the  less,  if  they  helped  to  establish 
it.  This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  it  is  the  opium 
trade  that  has  given  the  Chinese  Government  its  strongest 
justification  for  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  led  the 
European  character  to  be  so  long  regarded  with  distrust,, 
rendered  the  risks  of  collision  constant,  and  deferred  a 
closer  connection  with  European  civilisation  by  retarding, 
the  difiusion  of  useful  knowledge.    It  is  almost  equally 
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certain  that  if  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe  are  ever  to 
be  introduced  into  China,  if  railroads,  steam-vessels^  and 
telegraph  lines  are  to  be  utilized  there  as  largely  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  then  must  that  trade  sooner  or 
later  be  finally  abandoned.  Nay,  even  on  the  more  selfish 
and  commonplace  ground  of  commercial  expediency  the 
abandonment  of  the  traffic  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  imperative  to  the  best  interests  alike  of  Great 
Britain  and  China.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  Sir 
Eutherford  Alcock  has  himself  acknowledged  that  con- 
cessions in  respect  to  the  import  of  opium  would  havtJ 
enabled  him  to  secure  almost  any  terms  from  the  Chinese 
in  the  treaty  he  negotiated  for  the  admission  of  English 
commodities  into  their  country. 

We  view  the  question  first  in  its  commercial  aspect^ 
because  that,  we  think,  will  be  best  understood  by  aU 
classes  of  Englishmen.  It  is  the  opium  policy  of  Great 
Britain  primarily  that  has  estranged  China  from  Europe, 
and  prevented  the  natural  course  of  trade  by  embarrassing 
it.  China  was  not  so  closed  to  foreigners  in  ancient  times 
as  it  was  till  recently,  that  is,  before  it  was  forced  open 
with  an  armed  hand.  Of  its  own  administrators  the  most 
suspicious  were  the  Mantchou  TArtArs,  who,  having  con- 
quered the  country,  were  anxious  to  keep  out  from  it  all 
who  might  possibly  disturb  the  feeling  of  accord  they  had 
established  between  the  conquered  and  their  conquerors. 
The  same  fears  that  made  the  East  India  Company  shut  up 
India  during  the  first  days  of  its  sovereignty  from  adven- 
turers and  interlopers,  actuated  the  Mantchou  dynasty  in 
prohibiting  the  ingress  of  foreigners;  but  even  these 
received  the  peaceable  and  well-ordered  Arab  merchants  in 
their  day  without  much  distrust.  The  first  of  the  European 
Powers  that  appeared  in  China  were  the  Portuguese,  who 
were  followed  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English;  and  the 
perpetual  hostility  which  was  kept  up  between  these 
different  parties  only  established  the  necessity  of  excluding 
them  all  from  the  country  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese 
Government.     The  alarm  was   completed  when  opium 
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appeared  on  the  scene.  From  that  time  the  Chinese  ceased 
to  believe  in  the  integrity  and  rectitude  of  the  foreign 
dealers,  and  if  they  continued  their  intercourse  with  them 
at  all,  it  was  only  because  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  do 
otherwise. 

Of  all  Europeans  the  English  have  always  stood  in  the 
worst  position  in  China,  only  on  account  of  this  traffic  and 
the  bickerings  it  has  given  rise  to.  The  petition  of  Heu- 
Naetse  especially  referred  to  this,  by  stating  that  *  while 
all  the  nations  of  the  West  have  had  a  general  market  open 
to  their  ships  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  the  dealers 
in  opium  were  the  English  alone.'  It  was  also  remarked 
by  Heu-Kew,  that '  while  in  their  own  country  no  opium 
was  smoked,  the  barbarians  yet  sought  to  poison  therewith 
the  people  of  the  central  flowery-land.'  The  measures, 
moreover,  by  which  the  trade  was  furthered  were  not,  as 
we  have  seen,  at  all  times  very  straightforward.  The 
British  flag  was  treated  with  respect  till,  by  its  own 
conduct,  it  ceased  to  deserve  it,  and  we  all  know  that 
opium  was  the  spark  that  exploded  the  mine  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  war  with  China. 

Viewed  then  in  this  aspect  only,  the  loss  to  Great 
Britain  from  her  opium  policy  is  very  great.  The  market 
of  China  is  an  extensive  one  for  the  sale  of  her  general 
merchandise,  and  that  market,  even  though  it  has  been 
compulsorily  opened,  is  still,  to  a  great  extent,  inaccessible 
to  her  on  account  of  this  trafiic.  It  is  true  that  China 
herself  prepares  all  the  articles  she  needs  for  local  use ;  but 
it  is  simply  absurd  to  imagine  that  Manchester,  which 
undersells  the  whole  world,  could  not  vie  with  the  Chinese 
in  products  of  fair  trade.  Woollen  manufactures  of  all 
kinds,  broadcloths,  camlets,  and  other  stufis  of  the  same 
descriptions,  are  already  in  great  requisition  in  China ;  the 
demand  for  cotton  piece-goods,  such  as  white  and  gray 
shirtings,  English  drills,  and  T  cloths  is  still  greater; 
and  the  Chinese  are  such  exact  judges  of  quality  that  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  they  would  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
superior  manufactures  of   Great  Britain  merely  from  a 
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prejudice  for  their  own.    From  Eastern  countries  thej  take 
nothing  bat  rough  produce,  simply  because  their  ova 
manufactures  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  places  in 
their  immediate    neighbourhood ;   but  they  are  ah*eady 
purchasing  largely  from  Great  Britain  and  America  all 
•articles  which  they  cannot  produce  as  cheaply  and  welL 
A  taste  for  these  articles  had  of  course  to  be  created,  and 
has  been  created  already  to  a  great  extent.    But  China 
will  never  fully  open  her  market  to  British  goods  till  her 
distrust  of  the  importer  of  opium  is  removed.    The  regu- 
lation of  the  matter  rests  entirely  with    the    Chinese 
Government,  and  as  soon  as  that  Government  is  convinced 
that  the  British  merchant  has  no  longer  any  nefarious 
•ends  to  attain,  that  moment  the  restrictions  still  operating 
to   his   disadvantage  are    sure   to    be  withdrawn.     An 
advance  to  this  end  has  been  made,  to  some  extent,  since 
the  opening  of  the  treaty-ports.    Europeans,  once  confined 
to  Canton  only,  and  subsequently  to  five  ports,  whence  an 
incursion  beyond  their  limits  was  a  perilous  adventure, 
are  now  dwelling  in  practical  safety  and  carrying  on  their 
<^ommercial  operations  almost  all  along  the   coast  line, 
egress  to  Peking  itself  having  been  opened  to  them.  But 
the  interior  of  the  country  is  yet  all  but  hermetically 
sealed,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  till  full  assurance  is 
given  that  with  the  foreigner  opium  will  not  get  in  thera 
The  withdrawal  from  the  opium  trade  wiU  also  act  bene- 
ficially in  another  way.    At  present  the  consumption  of 
opium  contracts  the  means  of  the  Chinaman  to  purchase 
more  largely  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilised 
life.    This  is  true  of  the  alcohoUdrinker  in  England,  and 
in  this  respect  the  result  in  both  places  is  alike.    The 
removal    of   the   impediment   would    necessarily   make 
general  trade  more  free. 

We  now  come  to  evils  of  greater  magnitude— namely, 
the  moral  evils  to  which  the  traffic  in  opium  has  given 
birth.  The  manner  in  which  opium  is  consumed  dififers 
very  much  at  different  places.  In  Europe  the  drug  is,  for 
the  most  part,  chewed  and  eaten ;  in  India  it  is  generally 
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swallowed ;  in  China^  on  the  contrary,  it  is  smoked,  the  last 
being  absolutely  the  worst  way  of  taking  it.  The  process 
followed  is  nearly  this.  The  opium  being  taken  out  of  it» 
shell  is  boiled  in  water,  and  what  will  not  dissolve  is 
rejected  as  impure.  The  water  is  then  evaporated,  till  the 
drug  is  brought  again  to  its  original  inspissated  condition,, 
and  this  becomes  the  smokable  extract.  A  little  of  this- 
is  taken  and  laid  on  a  ktdkee,  a  tin  or  silver  perforated 
holder  which  fits  into  a  long  reed-pipe,  and  the  drug  being 
ignited  the  pure  white  ilame  is  drawn  through  the  pipe 
in  whiflfs — two,  three,  or  four  of  which  are  enough  to 
produce  an  exhilaration  to  last  through  the  day.  It  is 
this  exhilaration  which  the  British  traffic  has  spread 
throughout  China,  from  the  palace  to  the  hovel,  which 
one  party  regards  to  be  almost  as  harmless  as  tobacco- 
smoking  and  a  necessary  stimulant  for  the  working  classes, 
while  another  views  it  as  much  more  injurious  than  dram- 
drinking. 

No  demonstrative  evidence  of  statistics  is  available  to 
settle  definitively  the  important  question  at  issue ;  but  that 
the  effects  of  opium-smoking  are  baleful  enough  is  certain 
from  the  very  serious  attention  the  matter  has  always 
received  from  the  Chinese  Government.  That  Govern- 
ment has  at  all  times  and  uniformly  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  drug  in  the  country,  regarding  the  indulgence  as  a 
vice,  and  not  either  as  a  harmless  luxury  or  a  necessary 
stimulant ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  always  been 
sincere  both .  in  its  opinion  and  its  prohibitions.  It,  in 
fact,  gave  proof  of  this  at  one  time  by  refusing  to  legalize 
the  trade  when  it  might  have  done  so  with  a  large  increase 
of  revenue ;  and,  if  that  course  has  since  been  adopted,  it  is 
only  because  the  Chinese  Government  had  no  option  but 
to  accept  the  terms  which  were  dictated  to  it  by  Lord 
Elgin,  with  Sir  Hope  Grant  at  his  back.  The  official 
reports  of  China  always  speak  of  the  opium-smokers  as 
*  idle,  lazy  vagrants,'  and  in  this  testimony  the  most  un- 
according  parties  agree.  During  the  Taeping  rebellion 
the  patriot  leaders  prohibited  the  use  of  opium  as  strin* 
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gently  as  the  Cabinet  of  Peking  had  ever  done  before — ' 
namely,  under  pain  of  death;   expressly  declaring  that 
foreigners  were  perfectly  welcome  to  go  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  but  on  one  condition,  i.6.,  with 
the  exclusion  of  opium.     Even  the  opium-smoker  himself 
confesses  freely  that  the  habit  he  has  acquired  is  very  bad 
for  him ;  his  only  excuse  for  continuing  it  being  that  he 
cannot  help  himself.     The  approaches  of  the  temptation 
are  represented  on  all  hands  as  being  very  insidious.    A 
man  is  sick,  and  a  friend  or  poverty  recommends  opium, 
and  he  falls  into  the  snare ;  or  a  man  seeks  pleasure,  and 
a  sinall  quantity  of  the  drug  is  given  to  him  to  smoke 
which  exhilarates  him,  and  induces  him  to  stick  to  the 
practice  till  he  is  unable  to  do  without  it.     The  following 
dialogue,  extracted  from  an  old  number  of  the  Calcutta 
Review,  refers  to  cases  of  the  first  kind :        * "  Why  do 
you    smoke,  old  woman  ?     Is   it  not  very  bad  ?**     *•  I 
am  sick;  take  it  to  cure  me."     "Why  do  you  not  go 
to  a  doctor  ?"    "  Alas  1   I  have  »>  money." '    The  best 
elucidation  of  cases  of  tbe  second  kind  was  given  in 
a  counterpart  of   H^sgsrth's  'Bake's  Progress,'  cooaist- 
ing  of  a  set  of  pictures  painted  by  a  Chinese  iirtist,  to 
illustrate  the  effect  of  opium-smoking  on  a  young  gentle- 
man of  fortune.    The  first  of  these  pictures  depicted  the 
young  man  as  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health  and 
vigour,  and  an  abundance  of  wealth.    The  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  of  them  exhibited  the  stages  of  degeneracy 
brought  on  him  gradually  by  the  use  of  opium ;  while  the 
last  represented  a  sot  reduced  to  the   lowest  state  of 
poverty,  dragging  out  from  day  to  day  a  miserable  exist- 
ence,   ilepresentations  of  this  nature  indicate  clearly  in 
what  light  the  vice  has  always  been  regarded  in  China ; 
and  a  more  competent  opinion  than  that  derived  from 
indigenous  sources  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for.     The  evil 
effects  of  the  drug  are  thus  pithily  summed  up  by  a  Chinese 
mandarin;  'Loss  of  appetite;   loss  of  strength;   loss  of 
money ;  loss  of  time ;  loss  of  longevity ;  and  loss  of  virtue, 
leading  to  profligacy  and  gambling.'    There  is  no  doubt 
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that  the  habitual  consumers  cease  to  be  thrifty,  active,, 
honest,  and  useful  members  of  society,  which  the  Chinese- 
in  ordinary  course  usually  are ;  and  this  has  been  most 
generally  attested  to  by  Chinese  writers,  both  official  and 
otherwise. 

The  evidence  of  the  British  visitors  to  China  is  very 
conflicting,  from  their  all  being  personally  interested  on 
one  side  of  the  question  or  the  other.     Taking  up  the  old 
books  before  us,  we  find  in  Mr.  Mudie's  pages  the  state- 
ments that  intoxication  is  a  vice  little  known  in  Cliina,  and 
that  scarcely  ever  is  any  individual  to  be  seen  in  it  in  a 
state  of  inebriety;   that   opium-smoking   is   confined  to- 
persons  of  rank  or  wealth  only,  as  the  drug  is  too  costly 
for  the  common  people ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  opium 
grown  in  the  country  itself,  with  that  smuggled  iato  it,  is- 
much  too  small  for  its  use  being  very  general  even  among  the 
rich.    Mr.  Meadows,  for  some  time  a  Government  inter- 
preter at  Hong  Kong,  still  more  naively  observes  that 
'  smoking  a  little  opium  daily  is  like  taking  a  pint  or  twa 
of  ale,  or  a  few  glasses  of  wine ;  smoking  more  opium  is 
like  taking  brandy,  as  well  as  beer  and  wine ;   smoking 
very  much  opium  is  like  excessive  brandy  and  gin  drinking^ 
leading  to  delirium  trenieTia  and  premature  death.'    As  to 
the  morality  or  otherwise  of  such  conduct,  he  sees  na 
difference ;  he  only  observes  that  the  opium-smoker  is  not 
so  violent,  maudlin,  and  disgusting  as  the  drunkard.     A 
man  of  his  experience,  however,  could  not  fail  to  discover 
that  the  opium-smoker  is  unable  to  give  up  his  habit  even 
at  the  first  stage  with  as  much  ease  and  impunity  as  the 
consumer  of  a  pint  or  two  of  ale.    He  alludes  to  this  by 
saying  that  when  once  the  habit  of  opium-smoking  ia 
acquired,  the  smoker  is  unable  to  discontinue  his  daily 
whiffs  without  extreme  discomfort ;  and  yet  he  does  not 
seem  to  admit  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  habit  at  alL 
Almost  to  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford in  his  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  Principal  Monopolies 
of  the  East  India  Company,  which   was  published  in 
1830.    He  says  that  the  Behar  opium,  which  is  the  weakest 
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and  most  palatable,  is  the  '  claret  or  bui^ndy  of  China, 
the  Mdlwi,  which  is  stronger, '  represents  hermitage  to  the 
consumer/  and  the  Turkey,  which  is  the  strongest  and 
least  pleasant  of  all,  'is  vulgar  port'  More  recently, 
Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson,  and  Company,  well  known  for 
their  connection  with  the  opium  trade,  expressly  men* 
tioned  that  the  use  of  the  drug,  far  from  being  a  curse,  was 
a  comfort  and  benefit  to  the  hard-working  Chinaman. 
The  burden  of  all  evidence  in  this  view  is  that  opium  is 
the  only  national  stimulant  known  in  China ;  that,  used  in 
moderation,  it  causes  a  pleasant  and  somewhat  intoxicating 
sensation  which  absorbs  all  care  and  anxiety ;  and  that  its 
effects  have  not  been  so  demoralizing  as  is  usually  repre- 
sented, the  mass  of  the  Chinese  population  being  well* 
formed,  steady,  and  sober,  who  take  their  whiff  only  to  be 
able  to  get  through  their  labours.  It  is  true,  it  is  uiged, 
that  the  Chinese  Government  had  hitherto  always  pro- 
hibited the  import,  but  that  was  only  because  it  did  not 
understand  the  principles  of  trade ;  it  is  true  also,  that  the 
use  of  the  drug  in  the  country  was  interdicted,  but  that 
interdiction  was  virtually  vitiated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  which  connived  at  the  surreptitious  import 
of  the  poison^  doubtless  after  having  discovered  that  it  was 
not  only  not  harmful,  but  absolutely  beneficial  in  its  effects. 
The  British  Government  knows  that  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors  leads  to  delirium  tremens,  but  does  not  disallow 
their  importation  into  Great  Britain  on  that  account ;  and 
there  is  no  better  reason  why  the  import  of  opium  into 
China  should  be  put  a  stop  to. 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  overwhelming  evidence  to 
establish  that  the  use  of  opium  in  China  has  been  attended 
with  the  most  baneful  results.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
moderate  use  of  the  drug  is  a  pleasant  stimulant ;  but  it  is 
urged  that  in  no  stage  of  moderation  does  it  cease  to  be 
hurtful.  Even  those  who  use  the  drug  in  small  dosea 
suffer  very  much  if  they  are  prevented  from  taking  it  at 
their  usual  time ;  their  sufferings  increase  if  the  duration 
of  abstinence  is  prolonged,  till  at  last  it  becomes  really 
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painful.     As  a  medicine  it  is,  like  all  other  poisons,  of 
great  value,  since  it  diminishes  pain,  soothes  irritation, 
and  procures  repose.     But  it  is  totally  unsuited  for  habitual 
use  even  in  small  quantities,  and  does  not  at  all  resemble 
tobacco-smoking,  in  v^hich  case  the  smoke  is  merely  taken 
into  the  mouth  and  puffed  out  again ;  while,  in  the  case  of 
opium,  the  fumes  are  inhaled  into  the  lungs  by  a  deep 
drawn  breath  and  retained  as  long  as  possible,  there  acting 
on  the  nervous  fibres  that  are  spread  over  the  extensive 
membrane  which  lines  every  cell  of  the  lung.     It  does 
pot  even  resemble  dram-drinking,  because  opium,  when 
smoked,  affects  the  nervous  system  directly,  while  wines 
and  spirits  are  first  received  into  the  digestive  system  and 
act  through  it  on  the  nerves ;  besides  which  the  intoxica- 
tion of  opium  creates  a  periodical  longing  for  itself,  which 
i^an  only  be  assuaged  by  the  use  of  it  at  the  regular  time, 
which  the  drunkard  does  not  feel  to  the  same^  or  nearly  to 
the  same  extent.    Nor  must  the  drunkard*s  own  argument 
in  justification  of  his  habit  be  forgotten.    No  nation,  says 
he,  has  advanced  in  civilisation  that  has  not  made  use  of 
fermented  liquors ;  while  those  that  have  used  opium  have 
always  decayed  and  perished. 

To  us  it  appears  that  the  opinions  adverse  to  the  use  of 
opium  are  exceedingly  well-grounded.  The  victim  of 
opium  is  its  slave.  The  immediate  visible  effects  of  it  on 
the  system  when  taken,  are  that  it  increases  the  fulness 
and  force  of  the  pulse,  augments  the  heat  of  the  body,  and 
invigorates  both  the  corporeal  and  mental  functions  for  the 
time,  exhilarating  even  to  intoxication ;  but  this  exhilara- 
tion is  always  followed  by  lassitude  and  sleep.  Large 
doses  call  up  frightful  dreams  and  fears,  and  result 
eventually  in  emaciation,  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  and 
drowsiness;  while  continued  use,  which  introduces  the 
consumer  into  a  world  of  dreams,  and  lulls  pain,  miseiy, 
and  even  utter  desolation  for  the  time,  also  inevitably 
leads  him  to  awful  consequences — to  convulsions,  apoplexy, 
and  death.  But  even  where  the  consumer  does  not  hazard 
to  this  extent,  the  strength  is  always  undermined,  and  a 
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habit  formed  which  can  never  be  thrown  off.  The  alcohol- 
drinker  can  do  without  his  dose  at  the  usual  hour.  If  the 
opium-smoker  does  not  get  his  pipe  at  the  accustomed  time 
his  limbs  become  debilitated,  a  discharge  of  rheum  comes 
but  from  his  eyes  and  nose,  and  he  is  unequal  to  any 
exertion  till  the  use  of  the  drug  revives  him.  A  more 
helpless  creature  than  the  opium-smoker  without  his 
whiff  cannot,  in  fact,  be  imagined.  If  the  drug  is  long 
withheld  the  consequences  are  invariably  fatal  There  are 
hundreds  of  instances  of  alcohol-drinkers  having  reformed 
and  abandoned  their  old  habits.  But  the  habit  of  opium- 
smoking  once  fairly  formed,  can  never  be  given  up.  So 
long  as  opium  is  smoked  in  moderation  the  effects  may 
not  be  remarkable;  but  those  who  have  inspected  the 
opium  dens  are  almost  unanimous  in  opinion  that,  although 
more  quiet  prevails  in  them  than  in  a  London  gin-palace^ 
the  grovelling  sensualist  is  greatly  more  painful  to  look 
at  than  the  violent  drunkard.  There  are,  of  course,  men 
who  smoke  opium  for  many  years  without  apparent  injury, 
just  as  many  men  consume  large  quantities  of  spirits  for 
a  long  time  seemingly  with  impunity.  But  in  both  cases, 
generally  the  reckoning  comes  at  last,  and  always  with 
fearful  effect ;  the  drunkard  having  this  advantage,  that  he 
can,  if  he  tries  to  do  so,  avoid  this  fatal  issue,  which  the 
opium-smoker  cannot.  Being  more  seductive  and  mor& 
tenacious  than  spirits,  the  effects  of  opium  in  the  long-nm 
are  necessarily  more  dangerous. 

The  following  passage^  extracted  from  the  report  of 
Ghoo-Tsun,  exhibits  the  question  in  a  particular  phase 
which  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration :  *  Opium  was  first 
introduced  in  Kaoutsinne,  which  by  some  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  KaUlpi  (Batavia).  The  natives  of  this  place 
were  at  first  sprightly  and  active,  and  being  good  soldiers- 
were  always  successful  in  battle.  But  the  people  called 
Bungmaon  (red-haired)  came  thither,  and,  having  manu- 
factured opium,  reduced  some  of  the  natives  into  the- 
habit  of  smoking  it.  From  thence  the  mania  for  it  rapidly 
spread  throughout  the  whole  nation ;  so  that  in  process  of* 
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time  the  natives  became  feeble  wd  enervat^d^  subouybted 
to  foreign  rule,  and  ultimately  were  completely  subjugated 
!Now,  the  English  are  of  the  race  called  Bungmaon.  In 
introducing  opium  into  this  country,  their  purpose  has 
been  to  weaken  and  enfeeble  the  Central  Empire.  If  not 
early  aroused  to  a  sense  of  our  danger,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves ere  long  on  the  last  step  towards  ruin.'  How  well- 
founded  Choo-Tsun's  apprehensions  were  will  be  readily 
admitted  by  those  who  have  fought  with  Chinese  soldiers 
on  three  different  occasions.  The  Chinese  army  was  in- 
variably found  to  be  an  assemblage  of  demoralized, 
ruffianly,  and  haggard  seusuaUbts,  without  any  discipline  or 
physical  stamina :  the  English  drunkards  never  appear  in 
the  same  light.  An  old  opium-smoker,  soldier  or  not, 
presents  in  all  countries  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  frame- 
work of  bones,  covered  with  some  dried-up  muscles,  and 
clothed  in  a  shrivelled  skin.  The  picture  of  Death  has,  in 
fact,  been  painted  after  him  in  every  land. 

Nor  is  the  argument  that  opium  is  the  only  nation^, 
stimulant  of  China,  and  should  for  that  reason  be  allowed, 
to  remain  so,  absolutely  or  nearly  accurate.  The  national 
stimulants  of  the  country  for  the  last  four  thousand  years 
have  been  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  and  spirits.  Opium*smoking 
in  it,  to  any  considerable  extent,  is  only  of  recent  growth — 
scarcely  more  than  a  century  old.  It  has  certainly  made 
very  considerable  progress — paiticularly  in  the  coast 
provinces,  which  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
i^ritish  merchant:  but,  if  the  supply  could  even  now  be 
reduced,  the  rising  generation  of  China  may  yet  be  saved 
from  its  effects,  though,  at  the  rate  the  traffic  has  beea 
increasing,  there  is  very  little  hope  indeed  fbr  t^em.  The 
desire  has  been  excited  throughout  the  Imd^  and  the 
demand  has  kept  pace  fully  with  the  supply.  The  average 
dose  used  is  about  twenty  grains  weight  per  mam  per  day, 
but  ranging  from  ten  to  one  hundred  grains ;  ^d.  %h» 
ninety  thousand  chests  exported  from  India,  leaving  aside 
the  home-grown  drug,  necessarily  provide  a  regular  supply 
of  poison  for  nearly  fourteen  millions  of  souls.    We  give. 
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the  statistics  as  we  find  them;  bat  the  reader  will  re- 
member that  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the  traffic  is 
not  affected  by  its  extent.  It  is  just  or  unjust  alike 
whether  it  demoralizes  one  million  of  men  or  fourteen 
millions.  Its  effects  are  summed  up  by  Mr.  Medhurst  in 
his  work  on  China,  by  the  awful  statement  that  the 
Chinese  increased  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent.,  per  annum, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  traffic,  but  since  then  have 
•done  so  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent.  only. 

Here  we  must  point  out  that  the  Chinese,  like  the 
Hindus,  are  naturally  a  sober  people,  not  in  need  of  much 
excitement^  and  whom  undue  excitement  would  discom- 
pose. The  mass  of  the  people  are  muscular  and  well- 
formed,  and  capable  of  great  and  prolonged  exertion  in 
their  own  way,  without  requiring  any  kind  of  stimulant 
beyond  the  gentler  narcotics  easily  available  to  them, 
such  as  areca,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  tea.  Their  disposition 
is  cheerful  and  peaceable ;  even  the  lower  orders  are  not 
very  quarrelsome:  and  when  we  read  of  a  Chinaman 
having  run  a  muck,  whether  it  be  in  China  or  in  India,  we 
always  find  upon  inquiry  that  he  was  goaded  to  it  by  his 
whiff  of  opium.  A  large  dose  of  opium  has  the  credit  of 
producing  a  kind  of  madness,  of  which  the  effects  are 
dreadful,  especially  when  the  mind  is  troubled  by  jealousy, 
desire  of  vengeance,  or  any  other  violent  passion. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

RESULTS  m  INDIA. 

The  consumption  of  opium  in  India  is  very  inconsiderable, 
and  the  direct  evils  from  the  use  of  it  here,  therefore, 
scarcely  require  notice.  In  this  country  the  drug  is 
swallowed,  and  that  again  is  less  injurious  than  the 
Chinese  practice  of  smoking  it.  Even  the  habit  of  swal- 
lowing however,  on  being  once  contracted,  cannot  be 
abandoned;' and,  if  no  disorders  have  arisen  from  this 
source  in  India,  it  is  only  because  the  people  here  are  very 
abstemious,  and  the  quantity  of  drug  used  by  them  is  very 
small 

The  above  remarks  are  not  applicable  to  Assam,  where 
opium  was  till  lately  largely  consumed,  and  where  its 
effects  were  felt  as  a  plague.  It  depopulated  the  country 
and  degenerated  the  people ;  and,  from  having  once  been  a 
fine  manly  race,  the  Assamese  have  now  become  absolutely 
the  most  abject  and  worthless  in  all  India.  The  growth 
of  population  among  them  was  checked  by  it ;  the  men 
became  prematurely  old  ;  the  women  bore  fewer  children  ; 
and  the  children  rarely  lived  to  become  old  men.  No 
gi*eater  boon  has  therefore  been  conferred  on  that  province 
than  the  prohibition  to  cultivate  opium  in  it.  But  the 
case  of  Assam  is  altogether  exceptional,  as  the  population 
of  it  is  Indo-Chinese.  The  Bengalis  differ  from  the 
Assamese  in  several  respects^  and  very  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  use  of  opium ;  and  the  people  of  the  Beh&r 
districts,  where  opium  is  grown  and  manufactured  for  the 
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Government,  have  even  a  less  hankering  for  the  drug  than 
the  people  of  Bengal.  No  evils  from  this  source,  therefore, 
have  yet  arisen  in  those  parts  of  the  Presidency ;  and  else- 
where in  India  opium  is  neither  swallowed  nor  smoked, 
except  in  the  semi-independent  States  of  B^jpootdnd, 
where  the  evils  are  almost  as  great  as  they  were  in  Assam. 

Nor  does  the  manipulation  of  the  drug  in  any  way 
affect  injuriously  the  cultivators  and  manufacturers  of  it. 
The  Purkhyas,  or  native  examiners,  eit  daily  with  their 
hands  immersed  in  opium  for  not  less  than  nine  hours 
without  feeling  any  inconvenience  from  it  beyond  an  occa- 
sional sense  of  numbness  in  the  fingers,  which  may  be  the 
mere  result  of  fatigue ;  and  in  the  caking  vats  the  manu- 
facturers are  employed  knee-deep  through  the  drug,  or 
remain  standing  in  it  serving  it  out,  for  equally  long 
intervals,  without  experiencing  anything  more  serious  than 
a  sense  of  drowsiness  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  which 
sends  them  off  early  in  the  evening  to  sleep;  the  effects 
not  being  complained  of  in  either  case  as  unpleasant  or 
injurious. 

The  evils  noticeable  in  India  are  those  of  the  monopoly 
system,  and  we  derive  our  best  argument  against  it  from 
Choo-Tsun's  report,  to  which  we  have  already  several  times 
referred.  In  it,  in  combating  the  proposal  of  cultivating 
opium  largely  in  China  with  a  view  to  beat  out  th^ 
foreigners  by  competition,  he  wisely  observes  as  follows : 
'  The  poppy  needs  a  rich  and  fertile  soil.  If  all  the  rich 
jBUid  fertile  ground  be  used  for  planting  it,  and  if  the  people, 
hoping  for  a  large  profit  therefrom,  madly  engage  in  its 
<5ultivation,  where  will  the  flax  and  the  mulberry  be  cultir 
vated;  where  wheat  and  rye  V  This  difficulty  has  actually 
•arisen  in  India.  The  forced  production  of  the  poppy, 
which  would  not  have  been  entered  upon  so  largely  but 
for  the  advances  of  money  made  to  the  ryots,  has  un- 
•doubtedly  displaced  from  some  of  the  finest  lands  the 
<crops  of  indigo,  sugar-cane,  and  wheat  which  used  to  be 
raised  in  them  previously.  *To  draw  off  in  this  way,'  con- 
^tinues  the  Chinee  statesman,  Hhe  waters  of  the  great 
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fountain  requisite  for  the  production  of  food  and  raiment,, 
and  to  lavish  them  upon  the  root  whence  calamity  and 
disorder  spring  forth,  is  an  error  which  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  physician  who,  when  treating  a  mere  ex- 
ternal disease,  should  drive  it  inwards  to  the  heart  and 
centre  of  the  body.'  And  so  have  the  Indians  found  it 
They  have  cultivated  the  poppy  to  the  neglect  of  food- 
grains,  and  the  fears  of  scarcity  and  famine  in  the  countiy 
are  necessarily  constant 

The  inducements  offered  for  this  purpose  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  are  perhaps  not  absolutely  unfair ;  but  they  are  very 
seductive,  and  have  designedly  been  made  so.  The  advance 
of  money  without  interest,  which  is  one  of  them,  is  an  offer 
which  no  capitalist  but  the  Government  can  make  in  India ; 
and  it  is  a  bait  which  an  indigent  people  are  at  all  times 
ready  to  snap  at  with  alacrity.  It  is  not  that  the  culti- 
vator in  any  case  receives  the  advance  only  for  his  love 
fdr  the  cultivation.  He  is  always  in  want  of  ready  money^ 
and  cannot  refuse  it  when  offered,  however  difficult  may  be 
the  condition  attached  to  it.  Is  the  Government  ignorant 
of  this  weakness  on  the  part  of  its  ryots  1  We  think  not ;. 
or,  if  ignorant  of  it,  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  ignorance. 
The  inducement  is  of  course  not  illegal,  but  it  becomes  in 
its  operation  oppressive;  it  ties  down  the  ryot  where  a 
little  more  liberty  would  be  immensely  beneficial^  both  to- 
himself  and  the  country. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  objection  to  the  advance  system  ; 
there  are  many  others.  The  intervention  of  the  LimiheT' 
ddr  in  entering  into  engagements  on  behalf  of  the  ryot». 
enables  him  to  put  in  whatever  names  he  chooses  as  those^ 
of  his  sub-cultivators.  Theoretically,  of  course,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  engagement  is  optional  on  the  part  of  the 
lyot;  practically  many  men  come  to  be  registered  as 
having  agreed  to  it  who  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
doing  so.  The  Lumberddr  accepts  his  own  position  as  a 
profitable  one,  and  picks  out  names  of  parties  who,  he 
knows,  could  cultivate  the  drug  if  they  wished  it.  Tfaek 
unwillingness  to  do  so  is  not  an  impracticable  difficulty  to- 
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him,  for  he  knows  how  the  preasQve  on  them  is  to  be 

iBipplied.  In  theory  there  is  no  compulsion  in  the  matter 
hi  all;  in  practice  it  is  nothing  bat  compulsion  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  simple  plan  followed  for  bringing 
round  all  recusants  is  to  throw  the  advance-money  into 
their  houses,  or  to  tie  it  up  in  their  clothes.  There  is  the 
agreement,  said  to  be  signed  by  a  man  who  does  not  know 
how  to  sign  or  what  a  signature  imjdies ;  and  there  is  the 
patent  proof  of  his  voluntary  engagement  in  the  fact  of  his 
having  received  the  advance !  Hie  ryot  sees  no  way  of 
getting  out  of  the  difficulty ;  attributes  it  to  his  nusseeb 
(fate) ;  and  sits  down  to  cultivate  what  he  understands  the 
Kdkeem  (Grovemment)  desires  him  to  grow. 

That  the  cultivation  is  not  unremunerative  to  the  ryot 
may  be  allowed,  nptwithstauding  the  many  complaints 
received  from  time  to  time  that  it  is  made  so  by  the 
exactions  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  department, 
through  whose  hands  both  the  advances  and  the  final 
payments  are  made.  The  inquiries  made  by  the  Govern** 
ment  have  invariably  gone  to  establish  that  all  such 
complaints  are  without  foundation,  and  that  the  cultivation 
is  so  remunerative  that  it  is  eagerly  sought  after,  particu- 
larly by  those  who  know  it  by  experience,  and  are 
necessarily  anxious  to  increase  their  stake  in  it ;  but  those 
conversant  with  Mofussil  doin^  in  India  generally  give 
a  difiTerent  story.  The  refund  of  advances  particularly  is 
said  to  be  so  harshly  enforced  as  to  cause  the  ruin  of  many 
cultivators,  and  to  have  even  led  in  times  past  to  the  sale 
or  pawning  of  their  children  to  stave  off  their  personal 
danger.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  exaggera- 
tion in  such  representations,  but  there  is  none  in  the 
statement  that  a  good  part  of  the  money  due  to  the  ryot 
goes  to  the  disbursing  officers  of  the  department  as  the 
perquisite  of  their  office,  for  this  was  unanimously  deposed 
to  by  the  higher  officers  of  the  department  before  the  Indigo 
Commission,  with  this  qualification,  that  the  portion  re- 
tained by  the  disbursing  officers  was  said  by  them  to  be  very 
amall.    The  Btragal  Admini^ration  Report  for  1872-73 
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notices  both  the  subjects  of  compulsory  cultivation  and  the 
deductions  made  from  the  price  due  for  opium  to  the 
cultivators,  in  connection  with  certain  proceedings  in 
Jhdnsi,  where  it  was  complained  that  so  much  as  two 
^nnas  in  the  rupee,  or  one-eighth  of  the  entire  price,  was 
kept  back.  The  inquiry  made  by  the  opium  agent  proved 
the  complaints  to  be  idle.  This  is  always  the  result  of 
such  investigations ;  but  there  is  no  smoke  without  some- 
thing at  bottom  in  the  shape  of  fire,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
taken  for  granted  that  complaints  of  this  nature,  though 
often  exaggerated,  are  almost  invariably  well  founded. 

Besides  these  evils,  the  monopoly  system  necessarily 
exposes  the  cultivator  to  constant  espionage  and  the 
suspicion  of  his  retaining  a  part  of  his  produce  for  illicit 
sale,  which  leads  to  great  and  unnecessary  oppression. 
Bribery  is  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things ;  the  cultivator  is  obliged  to  buy  oflf  the  policeman 
who  has  the  power  of  intruding  on  his  privacy.  An  appeal 
to  justice  is  of  course  nominally  open  to  all ;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  the  cultivator  has  no  time  to  seek  for  it,  and» 
secondly,  an  appeal  where  the  Government  is  virtually  the 
defendant  is  simple  mockery.  The  natives  employed  in 
watching  receive  small  wages,  but  are  nevertheless  all 
known  to  live  well,  certainly  in  excess  of  their  avowed 
income.  The  natural  inference  is  that  dishonesty  and 
oppression  are  much  resorted  to ;  and  the  system  certainly 
allows  of  both. 

In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  the  ill  effects  of  the  periodical 
gathering  of  the  opium  cultivators  in  particular  places  at 
the  time  of  the  opium  weighments  has  been  often  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Government.  The  Government  of  the 
North- Western  Provinces  explicitly  complained  of  the 
gatherings  at  GhAzeepore,  which  were  described  as  perfect 
nuisances  and  calculated  to  give  rise  to  epidemic  diseases. 
But  the  aiTangement  could  not  be  altered ;  the  cultivators 
themselves  liked  it  best,  and  the  Government  also  preferred 
it,  as  allowing  of  closer  supervision  over  the  native  estab- 
lishment than  could  be  exercised  by  any  other  plan ;  and 
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.so  it  has  l)een  continued  agaiilst  all  objections,  with  the 
^enforcement  of  such  conservancy  regulations  as,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  were  practicable.  In  a  country 
^subject  to  such  scourges  as  cholera,  plague,  and  infectious 
fevers,  this  is  not  a  very  petty  evil  by  itself. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  monopoly  system 
is  this,  that  it  sends  out  the  opium  it  supplies  in  uniform 
.good  condition,  while  free-trade  would  let  loose. on  the 
market  all  descriptions  of  produce ;  but  this  certainly  is  not 
an  argument  of  much  force.    It  would  not  be  a  very  greiat 
evil  if  the  opium  used  were  of  weaker  quality ;  and,  after 
all,  the  quality  of  the  article  he  requires  is  best  regulated 
by  the  demand  of  the  consumer.    Under  a  free  system  it 
is  possible  that  the  use  of  the  drug  in  the  producing 
country  might  become  more  extensive  than  it  now  is. 
We  have  mentioned  already  that  in  Assam  much  mischief 
was  done  when  the  cultivation  of  opium  was  &ee.    But 
the  people  of  Bengal  generally  are  not  so  fond  of  indige- 
nous stimulants  as  the  people  of  Assam ;  opium  they  have 
never  liked  much ;  gdnjd  (hemp),   which  is  a  greater 
favourite,  is  not  very  largely  consumed:   if  they  have 
shown  any  predilections  in  this  way,  they  are  rather  for 
brandy  and  rum.     Besides  that,  any  apprehension  of  the 
use  of  opium  becoming  fashionable  can  easily  be  obviated 
by  not  leaving  the  local  sale  absolutely  free.    Nay,  it 
appears  to  us,  that,  with  a  few  careful  rules  and  regula- 
tions, the  result  of  a  free  system  would  probably  tell  the 
other  way.      The  poppy  will   doubtless  continue  to  be 
grown,  but   not  nearly  to  its  present  extent.     In  the 
absence  of  seasonable  advances  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
ryot  to  cultivate  it,  as  it  requires  considerable  expense  to 
manure   and  irrigate   the   soil   to  the  extent  required. 
Persons  possessing  capital  could  of  course  carry  on  the 
cultivation;  but  no  one  has  ever  done  so,  and  no  one 
probably  ever  wilL    If  its  local  consumption  and  exporta- 
tion^ then,  are  both  hampered  by  salutary  laws  and  pro- 
hibitive duties^  it  may  soon  cease  to  be  as  profitable  as 
other  cultivations,  which  would   necessarily  lead  to  its 
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beiiig  gradually  abandoned*  The  lands  now  employed  ifr 
the  cultivation,  which  are  especially  rich  and  fertile,  wonlA 
thns  become  again  available  for  the  production  of  more 
useful  and  not  less  remunerative  crops;  and,  while  we 
shall  cease  to  poison  China,  the  great  bugbear  of  a  diminu- 
tba  of  profits  to  our  own  ryots  would  be  easily  avoided^ 
and  the  constant  fears  of  scarcity  staved  to  a  perceptible 
extent.  The  Government,  however,  would  necessarily  be 
a  loser  in  revenua  Even  without  a  reduction  of  produce 
the  mere  adoption  of  the  Bombay  system  would  probably 
tell  seriously  on  the  coffers  of  the  State ;  tmless  the  loss 
could  be  recouped  in  some  other  way  by  general  taxa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  VL 

FINAL      BEHARKS. 

We  have  established,  with  sufScient  clearness  we  thinks 
that  the  opium  monopoly,  as  it  now  stands,  cannot  be  de- 
fended either  on  moral  or  political  grounds.  Its  only 
defence  is  the  one  commercial  plea  of  large  profits  realized 
from  a  foreign  country,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  people  of 
India.  For  the  sake  of  these  profits  the  British  Qovem- 
ment  has  nearly  for  a  hundred  years  designedly  and 
deliberately  contravened  the  laws  of  a  foreign  State  to  sell 
interdicted  poison  among  its  subjects,  and,  persisting  in 
this  course,  has  eventually  compelled  that  State  to  legalize 
the  trade,  so  far  as  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  on 
the  drug  has  done  so.  The  rvse  by  which  the  British 
Government  has  avoided  the  discredit  of  being  the  actua 
smuggler  has  been  noticed;  but, virtually, that  has  been 
the  character  in  which  it  has  exhibited  itself  throughout ; 
or,  at  all  events,  that  is  the  light  in  which  its  character 
has  been  estimated  both  in  India  and  China.  The  morality 
of  the  course  it  has  pursued  does  not  admit  of  defence,  nor 
has  the  British  Government  itself  ever  ventured  to  defend 
its  policy  on  moral  grounds.  The  wisdom  of  its  position 
is,  if  possible,  still  less  defensible,  seeing  as  we  do  that,, 
while  every  part  of  the  world  is  now  mutually  open  for 
traffic  and  fiiendly  communication,  China  has,  on  account 
of  this  unfortunate  traffic  mainly,  shown  no  disposition  to* 
be  equally  friendly  to  us,  and  that  all  the  concession  sh& 
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has  made  in  this  respect  has  been  extorted  from  her  by 
the  one  unanswerable  argument  of  force.  And  yet,  this 
was  not  at  all  times  the  deportment  of  China^  as  is  usually 
supposed.  In  ancient  times,  before  the  Mahomedans 
came  to  India,  there  was  constant  communication  between 
the  Hindus  and  the  Chinese,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
there  existed  a  royal  road  to  connect  their  respective 
couDtries  through  the  passes  of  Assam.  Even  the  Arab 
merchants  were  allowed  to  trade  with  China  freely  before 
the  merchants  of  Europe  arrived  there  with  their  contra- 
band drugs.  Here  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  has  been 
entirely  sacrificed  to  a  low  mercantile  spirit  which  at  one 
era  of  their  existence  characterized  all  the  speculators 
from  Europe,  which  may  be  described  as  '  acquisition  of 
money  at  any  cost.*  This  was  the  feature  of  the  English 
Government  in  India  for  a  long  time.  It  has  now  ceased 
to  be  so ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  last  vestige  of 
it  in  the  connection  of  Great  Britain  with  China  should 
not  also  disappear. 

We  have  noticed  already  where  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
question  lies.  If  the  opium  monopoly  is  given  up,  how  is 
the  money  now  derived  from  it  to  be  recouped  ?  The 
Government  in  India  will  and  must  stand  out  for  an 
undiminished  revenue;  the  people  of  India  already 
complain  loudly  of  being  over-taxed.  How  then  are  the 
two  ends  to  be  brought  together  ?  The  abandonment  of 
the  monopoly  will  not,  we  have  shown,  injuriously  affect 
the  ryot  in  the  slightest  degree ;  the  cultivation  of  his  lands 
with  other  crops  will  yield  him  at  least  as  much  as,  if  not 
considerably  more  than,  the  amount  he  now  actually 
receives  by  cultivating  the  poppy.  But  to  the  Govern- 
ment there  will  be  the  immediate  loss  between  the  revenue 
realized  under  the  present  system  and  that  which  a  pro- 
hibitive duty,  like  that  now  in  force  in  Bombay,  would 
yield.  Approximately  calculated  this,  even  if  the 
cultivation  does  not  decrease,  will  amount  to  about 
J£l,128,000 : 
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BS. 

48,000  chests  at  (Rs.  1250-415)  Es.  835  per 

chest .    4,00,80,000 

48,000  chests  at  Bs.  600  per  chest         .        .    2,88,00,000 

DiflTerence    ,        .        .     Es.  1,12,80,000 


£1,128,000 


It  will  be  yet  more  when  the  cultivation  shrivels  up  and 
causes  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  chests  to  send.  All 
this  will  be  India's  loss — ^loss  to  the  people  if  they  have 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  taxes.  It  is  here,  therefore, 
that  the  shoe  pinches.  The  gain  to  Great  Britain  herself 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  monopoly  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  immense ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  it  succeeds  in  re- 
moving from  the  Chinaman  all  his  suspicions  of  the  red- 
haired  barbarian,  and  induces  him  in  perfect  good  faith 
and  friendliness  to  open  out  the  whole  of  his  country  fully 
for  the  purposes  of  traffic.  This  consummation  cannot  be 
doubted ;  it  would  be  unreasonable  not  to  expect  it :  and 
t^ien  the  woollens  and  cottons  of  Great  Britain,  which 
have  already  pierced  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  will 
have  another  immense  field  to  permeate,  from  which  they 
are  now  in  a  great  measure  shut  out.  But  what  will  be 
England's  gain  will  be  India's  loss.  How  is  that  loss  to  be 
made  up  ?  Give  up  the  monopoly  and  realize  the  difference 
of  revenue  by  taxing  the  people  of  India,  will  be  the 
prompt  suggestion  from  all  sides.  But  can  that  suggestion 
be  carried  out  ? 

One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  no  fiscal  consideration 
can  justify  the  British  Government  in  continuing  to  inflict 
on  China  the  grievous  evil  that  the  diffusion  of  opium  in 
that  country  has  given  rise  to.  No  Government  ought  to 
make  private  vice  a  source  of  public  revenue ;  and  to  this 
principle  may  be  added  another  equally  correct,  that  no 
part  of  the  revenues  of  India  ought  to  be  realized  from  a 
foreign  country.  Such  a  revenue,  under  the  best  circum- 
stances, could  only  be  precarious,  and  no  revenue  can  be 
more  precarious  than  the  opium  revenue  now  actually  is. 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  vanish  all  at  once  when  it 
can  least  be  spared.  There  is  a  forecast  already  of  vhat 
China  may  do  in  despair.  The  effect  of  its  sudden  cessa- 
tion would  be  exceedingly  perplexing.  Is  it  impossible  to 
devise  means  for  the  timely  prevention  of  such  embarrass- 
xnent? 

This  is  a  purely  financial  question  which  need  not  be 
discussed  in  this  essay  at  alL  We  have  referred  to  it 
simply  that  our  other  observations  may  not  be  misunder- 
stood. India  cannot  be  taxed  further  without  aggravating 
the  perplexities  of  her  present  position;  there  must  be  no 
jump  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  The  prospective 
gain  by  the  opening  out  of  China  will  be  not  India's  in  the 
remotest  degree,  but  Great  Britain's  alone.  This  should 
induce  Great  Britain  to  deal  liberally  with  India,  and  give 
up  all  the  indirect  earnings  now  derived  by  her  from  the 
latter  in  a  thousand  different  w&ys,  which  would  more  than 
fully  cover  the  loss  of  her  opium  revenue.  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  opium  policy  of  Great  Britain  absolutely  re- 
quires the  fullest  justice  being  done  to  the  Indian  Empire, 
and  when  that  is  conceded  the  two  ends  of  the  account  will 
easily  meet 
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HALF-HOURS  WITH  NATURE; 

OR, 

EXPLORATIONS  FOR  THE  TRUTH* 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  author  of  these  pages  has  often  been  asked  to  vindi- 
cate his  religion.  If  he  is  not  a  Christian,  nor  a  Mahome- 
dan,  nor  a  Buddha,  nor  a  Hindu,  what  is  he  ?  And  to  this 
challenge  he  is  anxious  to  give  a  distinct  reply. 

His  case,  he  believes,  is  not  singular.  There  are  manj 
people  in  the  world  who  do  not  believe  in  any  revelation 
beyond  (1)  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  visible  creation, 
and  (2)  the  revelation  of  His  moral  nature  in  our  con- 
sciences. All  other  revelations  appear  to  them  to  be,  not 
impossible,  but  unnecessary.  The  revelations  that  speak 
with  an  assumption  of  authority  as:  'Thus  saith  the 
Lord!'  seem  to  them  to  be  intrinsically  less  persuasive 
than  the  revelations  which  simply  indicate  what  God  has 
done,  and  how  His  acts  are  to  be  imderstood.  The  pages 
of  Nature  tell  us  directly  of  God^  of  a  moral  law  and  a  life 

*  Tins  paper  has  no  connection  whatever  with  those  which 
precede  it,  and  its  appearance  in  this  place,  as  an  Appendior^ 
demands  therefore  a  word  of  explanation.  The  author^s  excuse 
is  simply  this :  One  of  his  reviewers  has  already  pronounced  him 
to  be  a  sceptic ;  another,  that  he  is  a  Christian.  He  is  anxious  to 
say  that  he  is  neither ;  and  takes  the  first  opportunity  that  offers 
to  do  so. 
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to  come ;  and  reason  and  conscience  instruct  us  liow  to 
work  out  that  moral  law  for  our  well-being  both  here  and 
hereafter.  What  more  then  do  we  want  ?  It  is  certainly 
simpler  to  believe  directly  from  what  we  see  that  God  is 
good  and  powerful,  than  indirectly  that  He  is  so  because 
it  is  so  stated  in  some  particular  book  which,  on  the  force 
of  contested  evidence,  professes  to  have  come  down  from 
Him.  The  method  observed  in  the  latter  is  doubtless  both 
short  and  easy,  but  for  that  very  reason  more  repulsive 
than  inviting.  'This  has  been  so  ordered;'  'this  other 
thing  is  forbidden  ;*  'if  you  do  what  you  are  told  to  do  you 
go  to  heaven  ;*  '  if  you  do  not  do  what  you  are  told  to  do 
you  go  to  hell :'  such  are  the  blunt  dogmas  enimciated  by 
all  book-religions  in  common.  But  the  voice  of  Nature  is 
more  reasonable  and  less  peremptory ;  it  imparts  instruc- 
tion with  gentleness  and  kindness,  and  deals  out  no  threats 
but  what  its  teachings  may  seem  to  imply.  True  religion 
is  God's  affair,  much  more  so  than  ours ;  and  He  is  sure  to 
lead  us  right  in  His  own  way  in  the  end.  But  the  absolute 
truth  cannot  yet  be  known  to  us,  notwithstanding  the 
dictatorial  tone  arrogated  by  this  and  that  particular 
religion.  The  light  of  Nature  is  therefore  our  best  guide 
under  the  circumstances.  We  feel  certain  that  we  shall 
be  judged  by  it,  each  according  to  the  beam  that  lightens 
his  path ;  and  the  necessity  for  accepting  any  other  guide 
is  not  equally  self-evident. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  do  not  seek,  ask  for,  or 
accept  any  revealed  religion  whatever.  The  book  of 
Nature  we  hold  to  be  enough  for  all  purposes ;  and,  as  it 
is  open  to  all,  and  can  be  understood  by  all,  we  do  not 
want  any  other,  either  to  take  its  place  or  to  confirm  its 
reading.  The  being  and  general  attributes  of  God  can,  in 
fact,  only  be  demonstrated  from  Nature,  since  revelation  to 
be  trustworthy  must  come  from  God  after  His  attributes 
have  been  proved.  A  revelation  makes  nothing  true ;  it 
professes  only  to  be  an  attestation  of  the  truth.  The  truth 
must  have  independent  rank  and  place ;  no  attestation  of 
it  can  constitute  a  truth.    What  was  not  true  before  can- 
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not  be  made  true  by  any  revelation ;  what  was  contradic- 
tory to  reason  before  cannot  be  made  reasonable  by  it.  If 
the  mind  refuse  the  proofs  ofifered  by  Nature,  then  and  then 
only  could  the  testimony  of  other  revelations  be  required — 
that  is,  if  they  could  in  such  case  carry  any  weight.  We 
hold  that  our  position  is  not  so  bad  as  that;  that  the 
revelation  of  Nature  is  the  best  and  fullest  of  all  revela- 
tions ;  that  it  can  be  read  by  all  and  be  misread  by  none. 
Science  may  understand  it  better  than  unaided  human 
reason ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  clear  even  to  unaided  reason 
for  all  the  edification  we  actually  stand  in  need  of.  Of  this 
book,  says  Volney :  *  It  is  primitive,  immediate,  universal, 
invariable,  evident,  reasonable,  just,  and  of  itself  sufficient.' 
Locke  also  says :  '  There  is  a  law  of  nature  as  intelligible 
to  a  rational  creature  as  the  positive  law  of  commonwealths.' 
Why  then  should  we  need  another  ?  The  proof  of  revealed 
religions  is  limited  to  revelations  to  particular  persons,  at 
particular  times  and  places ;  the  proof  of  natural  religion 
is  available  to  everyone,  and  at  all  hours.  The  former  we 
receive  mainly  by  faith  ;  the  latter  by  reason  alone.  '  The 
first  principle  of  religion,'  says  Bacon,  'is  right  reason.' 
Season  is,  in  fact,  the  only  faculty  by  which  we  can  judge 
of  anything  whatever,  not  excepting  religion.  Are  we 
wrong  then  when  we  accept  that  as  our  guide  in  preference 
to  faith,  which  we  may  or  may  not  command  ? 

The  really  sound  Christian  does  not  consider  Christianity 
to  be  distinct  from  Natural  Eeligion,  but  only  its  explana- 
tory and  confirmatory  supplement ;  and  a  very  similar  senti- 
ment is  largely  shared  in  by  most  of  the  other  religionists  of 
the  day.  But  those  who  are  not  bom  Christians,  Brahmans, 
or  Mahomedans,  may  well  doubt  the  necessity  of  any  such 
supplement.  God  has  given  His  works  and  the  means  of 
studying  them  to  all ;  and,  if  the  proofs  in  them  be  obvious, 
why  should  we  ask  for  more  ?  All  other  revelations  prove 
themselves  by  miracles.  We  do  not  say  that  miracles  are 
impossible;  we  cannot  say  so,  for  almost  everything  we 
see  around  us  is  miraculous.  But  we  do  object  to  miracles 
here  and  there  exclusively  when  there  was  apparently  no 
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need  for  them :  for  the  especial  miracles  of  Christianity,  for 
instance,  there  could  have  been  none.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  scheme  of  Christ  that  is  not  contained  in  the 
facts  and  laws  of  Nature.  It  has  only  gathered  to  itself 
the  general  truths  that  were  believed  in  from  the  dawn  of 
being.  Not  a  rag  even  of  its  decorations  is  absolutely  new, 
except  it  be  those  particular  dogmas  which  have  made  it 
unacceptable  by  ordinary  minds.  Why  should  we  go  out 
of  our  way,  then,  to  believe  that  this  religion  was  especially 
announced  to  the  Jews  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  when 
the  law  of  salvation  is  more  forcibly  inculcated  to  all  of  us 
— ^to  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  Englishman  and  the  Hindu— in 
every  page  of  Nature  before  us  ? 

Nature  demonstrates  her  own  principles,  and  the  demon- 
stration is  very  clear.  It  is  so  clear  that  we  doubt  exceed- 
ingly if  Atheism  has  ever  really  existed,  except  as  a  whet- 
stone, for  the  sharpening  of  arguments.  We  know  that 
some  contend  even  now  that  there  is  no  God ;  but  when 
we  come  to  discuss  with  them  we  find  that  they  only  object 
to  the  name,  and  accept  the  idea  easily  enough  when  we 
call  it  Cause,  Nature,  Mind,  Law,  or  Providence.  They 
admit,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  main  conceptions  of  religion, 
not  excluding  Duty,  Right  and  Wrong,  and  Futurity ;  and 
are  set  down  as  non-believers  merely  because  they  enter- 
tain a  string  of  dogmas  peculiar  to  themselves  and  broadly 
distinguished  from  those  of  Christianity.  One  great  stum- 
bling-block with  them,  for  instance,  is :  *  Is  it  He  or  It  ?* 
We  for  our  part  see  nothing  in  the  difficulty  implied  in  the 
question  except  a  distinction  without  a  difference ;  for  what 
is  the  difference  between  he,  she,  or  it,  when  we  make  use 
of  any  of  those  expressions  in  speaking  of  the  Infinite 
Mind  ?  It  is  hardly  right  to  say  of  such  crotchets  that 
they  are  atheistic.  Of  the  small  minority  of  thinkers — 
namely,  those  who  think  deepest  on  the  subject — the  religion 
must  be  self-formed,  and  therefore  tinctured  by  idiosyn- 
crasies peculiar  to  each.  But  these  are  just  the  men  whose 
beliefs  are  the  stanchest,  as  being  based  on  reason  and 
common-sense.     Socrates'  account  of  his  wisdom  was  that 
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he  knew  only  that  he  knew  nothing :  Simonides'  conclusion 
was  therefore  right  that  man  by  wisdom  knew  not  God. 
But  surely  Socrates  knew  God  as  well  as  any  Christian  has 
ever  done.  What  little  we  do  know  of  God  we  know  only 
by  wisdom  or  reason,  that  is,  by  looking  about  us.  We 
look  about  us  indeed  with  different  eyes,  and  Natural 
Beligion  comes  thus  to  be  diversified  in  a  thousand  different 
ways  and  by  a  thousand  different  influences.  The  human 
mind  is  necessarily  an  essential  factor  in  the  case,  and 
differences  in  knowledge  and  wishes  cannot  but  produce 
varying  results  in  different  minds.  But  the  truth  intrinsi- 
cally is  the  same.  Whether  we  call  him  He  or  It,  First 
Cause  or  Force,  it  is  still  the  *  Father  of  all '  whom  we 
revere  and  adore.  We  cannot  afford  to  give  up  that  idea 
any  more  than  we  can  afford  to  give  up  the  air  we  breathe, 
or  the  water  we  drink.  The  man  of  the  woods  talks  of  his 
God  in  language  which  the  philosopher  admires ;  and  if  the 
philosopher  chooses  to  speak  of  the  same  being  as  *Tt» 
instead  of  *He,'  he  can  surely  be  permitted  to  do  so 
unblamed,  so  long  as  that  does  not  in  any  way  depreciate 
his  estimation  of  the  truth.  The  epochs  of  thought  are 
changing  generation  by  generation,  and  that  accounts  fully 
for  all  little  differences  of  this  nature.  But  in  point  of  fact 
the  actual  difference  between  the  belief  of  the  philosopher 
and  of  the  savage  is  not  really  very  considerable,  and  has 
never  been  so  in  any  age. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  the  whole  system  of 
Natural  Beligion  in  its  simplicity  could  never  have  been 
reasoned  out  by  man  clear  of  the  grossest  mistakes  and 
superstitions.  But  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  talk  thus  when 
we  know  very  well  that  there  were  just  as  good  believers 
in  God  before  Christianity  and  Mahomedanism  were  known, 
as  there  have  been  since.  Christianity  and  all  so-called 
revelations  are  only  digests  of  the  laws  which  were  known, 
understood,  and  acted  upon  in  previous  ages.  Light  and 
knowledge,  in  whatever  manner  afforded,  are  equally  from 
God.  .  Beligion  is  only  the  process  by  which  we  think  our-« 
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selves  up  logically  and  consecutively  into  the  region  of  die 
universal ;  and  there  is  quite  as  much  of  it  indicated  in 
the  pages  of  the  Vtd^  and  the  Ze^dAvt%iA^  of  Confucius, 
Buddha^  Socrates,  and  Plato,  as  in  the  GospelSy  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  Kordn.  In  the  pages  of  the  former 
will,  in  fact,  be  found  all  that  is  true,  just,  pure,  and  lovely 
in  any  of  the  latter ;  and,  if  there  be  traces  of  superstition 
too  in  some  of  them,  they  are  only  the  corruptions  of  age, 
such  as  the  Vatican  would  have  foisted  into  the  Gospels 
if  they  had  existed  in  manuscript  to  this  day.  They  are 
all  of  them  religious  codes  of  equal  authority  with  the 
Grospels,  and,  barring  their  corruptions,  worthy  of  belief 
where  their  confirmatory  evidence  may  seem  necessary. 
Eeject  the  superstitions,  which  are  admittedly  false,  and 
one  is  as  good  as  another. 

We  hold,  however,  that  the  evidence  of  none  of  these 
revelations  is  necessary  to  understand  the  ways  of  God. 
We  stand  by  o  itr  book,  that  book  only,  and  none  other ; 
namely,  the  book  of  Nature,  which  demonstrates  every- 
thing that  we  want  to  know  of  God — ^to  as  wide  an  extent 
as  any  revelation  has  ever  attempted  it  A  grain  of  sand, 
a  blade  of  grass,  has  as  many  proofs  for  minds  not  devoid 
of  reason  as  all  the  books  we  have  named  can  afford 
We  allow  no  sanctity  to  any  book  whatever ;  we  hold  that 
there  can  be  no  sanctity  or  authority  in  them.  All  the 
religions  expounded  by  them  are,  we  find,  mere  construc- 
tions only,  constructions  oat  of  the  same  materials  in  every 
case — namely,  those  culled  from  the  pages  of  Nature.  The 
historical  forms  given  to  them  severally  are  equally  un- 
important, whether  they  take  tbe  shape  of  superstitious 
falsehoods  or  of  pleasing  parables  and  legends.  Neither 
parable  nor  superstition  is  religion.  One  may  read  better 
than  the  other,  but  they  are  both  mere  decorations,  to  suit 
different  tastes  as  they  have  varied  in  different  ages  and 
countries.  This,  we  say,  is  all  the  difference  between 
Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Christianity,  and  Mahomedanism. 
.  That  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  cleverest  races  of 
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the  earth  is  only  because  it  is,  or  seems  to  be,  the  best  of 
the  compendiums  of  nature-worship  extant.  Bat  the 
underlying  current  in  all  the  compendiums  is  the  same ; 
and  in  every  case  the  truth  is  borrowed  truth,  borrowed 
from  the  pages  of  Nature,  which  alone  are  absolutely 
true. 

This  is  our  vindication  of  the  faith  in  us,  which  we  shall 
now  attempt  to  propound. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FOOT-PKINTS  OF  THE  DEITY. 

Is  there  a  God  ?  This  is  the  very  first  question  to  answer, 
and  Nature  answers  it  boldly  and  unhesitatingly,  by  point- 
ing out  a  stupendous  unity  regulated  by  an  intelligent 
order  of  development.  The  unity  presumes  an  architect 
and  a  single  architect ;  the  order  of  development  an  in- 
visible orderer:  and  no  deduction  can  be  more  logical 
A  mathematical  proof  of  the  Deity  may  not  be  possible, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  He  cannot  be  brought  before 
the  senses ;  but  we  have  abundant  proofs  around  us  for 
knowing  Him  and  "Hib  ways.  Neither  one  nor  the  other 
can  be  demonstrated,  for  demonstration  is  based  on  sensual 
evidence,  which  is  not  obtainable  in  this  matter  either 
from  nature  or  from  local  revelations ;  but  they  can  be 
proved  to  conviction  by  observation,  and  proofs  based  on 
observation  and  inference  are  quite  as  undeniable  as  those 
of  the  senses.  We  believe  daily  in  a  thousand  things  of 
which  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  demonstrative  proot 
Must  we  decline  to  do  so  in  one  particular  case  only  ? 

God  is  not  to  be  seen  except  through  His  works ;  but 
the  foot-prints  of  the  Deity  in  them  are  strongly  marked. 
We  cannot  open  our  eyes  in  any  direction  but  to  read 
traces  of  TTim,  View  the  world  as  an  astronomer,  a 
geologist,  or  a  botanist ;  as  a  zoologist,  a  metaphysician,  or 
a  doctor;  as  a  traveller  or  a  mariner — the  mind  medi- 
tates on  nothing  that  does  not  place  God  prominently 
before  it    Not  only  are  art  and  design  perceptible  at 
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every  step,  but  a  vigilant  and  continuous  government  also ; 
and  the  question  constaiftly  arises :  Who  is  this  Designer, 
this  Artist,  this  Director  ?  Our  own  faculties  are  so  limited 
that  we  get  bewildered  in  thinking  of  Him ;  and  hence 
the  anxiety  to  draw  a  veil  as  it  were  between  us  and  the 
idea  by  the  use  of  such  indefinite  expressions  as  Nature^ 
Providence,  Fixed  Laws,  and  Fate,  But  call  Him  by  what 
name  you  please,  you  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  a  First 
Intelligent  Cause  that  produces  and  directs;  that  keeps 
everything  in  order  and  harmonizes  every  element  of 
discord  around  us  :  and  what  objection  is  there  to  call  it 
God? 

God  has  revealed  Himself  in  all  His  works,  and  the 
revelation  is  so  simple  that  the  poorest  intellect  cannot 
miss  it.  The  heavens  with  their  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; 
the  earth  with  its  trees,  plants,  birds,  and  animals ;  our 
own  bodies  and  minds,  are  all  replete  with  lessons  of  art^ 
order,  and  wisdom  which  are  intelligible  to  everybody: 
and  observation,  knowledge,  and  science  only  confirm  these 
simple  readings.  First  read  the  universe  with  the  naked 
eye — the  never-ceasing  order,  beauty,  and  regularity  in 
the  heavens;  the  infinity  of  objects,  animate  and  inanimate, 
on  the  earth ;  the  proportion,  harmony,  and  mutual  de- 
pendence of  the  several  parts  in  both  to  each  other — and 
the  conviction  is  irresistible  that  an  ever-present  Mind, 
distinct  from  the  system  it  has  planned  and  finished,  works 
it  and  pervades  it,  as  its  essence  or  life ;  and  all  that 
science  has  discovered  up  to  the  present  day  only  goes  to 
confirm  and  intensify  this  belief.  Design,  purpose,  relation 
of  parts  to  a  whole,  of  means  to  an  end,  these  are  all  the 
discoveries  made  by  science  from  day  to  day ;  and  they 
only  come  in  as  tributary  witnesses  of  the  truth  which  was 
already  known,  that  there  is  a  Designer  and  Contriver,  a 
Protector  or  Governor,  who  directs  everything  and  rules 
over  all. 

Is  the  Universe  without  God  ?  The  regions  of  immen- 
sity are  above  and  around  us — not  vacant,  but  choke-full  of 
immense  orbs,  compared  to  which  our  earth  is  as  a  grain 
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of  sand.    In  the  solar  system  there  are  some  sixty  planets 
and  their  satellites;  and  our  san  is  only    one  of  the 
many  shining  lights  that  glisten  above  us.     Even  viewed 
by  the  naked  eye  we  see  a  multitude  of  stars  quite  distinct 
from  those  that  move  round  the  sun.    With  the  aid  of 
glasses  science  has  already  counted  more  than    twenty 
millions  of  them,  but  from  sheer  weakness  is  unable  to 
count  more.    The  milky  way  is  a  pathway  crowded  by 
them;   the   nebulous  clusters  are  so    distant    that    the 
light  from  them  reaches  us  in  millions  of  years.     Does 
this  convey  to  us  any  idea  of    the  magnitude    of    the 
universe?      The   neai-est  fixed  star  (aCentauri)  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  twenty  millions  of  miles  distant  from 
us.      Have  we  the  power  after  this  to  conceive  what  im- 
mensity is  ?     And  yet  all  these  revelations  have  refer- 
ence to  one  firmament  only.      Science  imagines  the  exist- 
ence of  innumerable  other  firmaments  from  which  light 
does  not  reach  us,  and  which  are  therefore  not  visible  to 
us.     How  vast  then  is  the  universe  which  science  has  not 
explored  ?    No  human  power  or  invention  is  capable  of 
representing  any  correct  idea  of  it     Science  represents  our 
conceptions  by  figures,  but  figures  have  limits.    How  can 
science  then  represent  what  has  none  ?    Science  is  igno- 
rant ;  and  we  want  wisdom,  wisdom  to  grasp  that  idea  the 
fulness  of  which  we  can  scarcely  even  imagine.     The  story 
of  St.  Augustine  and  the  boy  is  well  known.    The  monk 
was  pacing  the  sea-shore  meditating  on  God,  when  he  saw  a 
little  boy  pouring  sea- water  out  of  a  cockle-shell  into  a  hole 
in  the  sand.     'What  are  you  doing  ?*  asked  he  of  the  child. 
'  0, 1  am  trying  to  empty  the  ocean  into  this  hole.*    '  But 
that  is    not  possible,  boy;  you  are  wasting   your  time 
unprofitably.'    '  And  so  are  you,  sir,*  said  the  boy,  *  in  en- 
deavouring to  compass  the  Infinite  within  the  limits  of 
your  brain.*    This  is  our  great  difficulty;  we  have  not 
room  enough  in  our  minds  to  compass  Him :  and  to  the 
lettered    and    the    unlettered    the    disadvantage   is  the 
same. 

The    general    character  of   the  solar  system  is  now 
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familiar  to  the  common  intelligence ;  but  has  our  fami- 
liarity -with  it  made  it  less  astounding  ?    In  these  days  of 
Armstrong  and  Whitworth  projectiles  we  are  accustomed 
to  startling  velocities ;  but  do  they  approach  the  velocity 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  ?     Jupiter,  which  is  1400  times 
larger  than  the  earth,  moves  round  the  sun  with  a  velocity 
of  29,000  miles  an  hour,  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of 
68,000  miles,  Mercury  with  a  velocity  of  107,000  miles, 
the   comets  inconceivably   faster — ^some   at   the  rate  of 
900,000  miles  an  hour.    Can  the  mind  grasp  the  ideas 
thus  called  forth  ?    And  yet  what  does  science  reveal  but 
that,  notwithstanding  their  vastness  and  their  velocity, 
the    heavenly  orbs    move    through    space   without   the 
slightest  confusion   and   disorder.     There  is  no  jostling 
against  each  other,  no   collision.      Can   natural   causes 
explain  the  phenomenon  ?    It  is  easy  to  reply  that  this  is 
the  work  of  gravitation.    But  what  is  gravitation  ?    Is  it 
a  thing  by  itself,  or  a  name  by  which  we  generalize  the 
phenomenon  we  see  before  us  ?    Man  codifies  the  acts  of 
God  into  laws,  and  then  thinks  those  laws  to  be  distinct 
from  Him  I    By  seeing  the  same  objects  every  day  the 
mind  gets  accustomed  to  them,  and  attributes  that  to  fixed 
laws  which  no  fixed  laws  could  have  originated.    Who  or 
what  gave  birth  to  gravitation  ?    Are  we  to  regard  it  as  a 
mere  accident  called  forth  into  existence  by  chance,  and 
perpetuated  by  it  ?    Such  a  position  would  only  plunge  us 
into  yet  greater  difiSculties.     Science  tells  us  that  our  sun 
and  the  other  suns  that  we  call  stars  are  revolving  round 
a  common  centre;  that  the  universe  is  one  harmonious 
whole,  without  any  appearance  of  disorder  or  disruption. 
Has  the  whole  of  this  bewildering  magnitude — every  inch 
of  which  comprises  more  design  and  intelligence  than  man 
can  fathom,  and  is  regulated  by  a  principle  which  he  can- 
not explain — has  this   stupendous   conception  and   this 
masterly  execution  of  it  no  contriver  but  chance?    Chance 
works  in  a  slovenly  manner,  without  order,  arrangement, 
or  contrivance.    But  what  do  we  see  in  the  universe,  so 
far  as  we  can  see  of  it  ?    A  whole  formed  of  parts  dove- 
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tailed  into  each  other  parts ;  expressly  chosen  to  form  an 
appointed  whole.  The  universe  is  in  motion,  eternally 
and  restlessly.  A  degree  more  or  less  of  this  motion  would 
put  all  nature  out  of  joint.  Shall  we  still  attribute  the 
origin  and  general  concordance  of  the  whole  to  chance  ? 
Then  that  Chance,  so  powerful,  so  intelligent,  and  so 
methodical,  is  God ! 

We  speak  of  the  universe  as  though  our  minds  could 
embrace  it.  But  no  one  can  conceive  it  but  the  Infinite. 
Let  us  come  back  then  to  a  more  limited  field  of  inquiry— 
to  our  own  home,  the  earth,  of  which  we  ought  to  know 
more.  Here  also,  even  the  unscientific  eye  observes  the 
same  clear  marks  of  design  and  wisdom,  the  same  coherent 
dependence  of  parts,  the  same  constantly  subsisting  rela- 
tion between  them  in  forming  a  whole,  the  same  action 
and  reaction  between  means  and  ends ;  and  science  con- 
firms fully  and  completely  the  conviction  of  the  unlettered 
mind.  We  read  the  earth  now  with  the  aid  of  geology, 
chemistry,  botany,  etc.  Geology  tells  us  that  the  earth 
has  been  formed  by  disruptive  agencies  and  atmospheric, 
aqueous,  and  organic  influences  into  the  appropriate  abode 
for  man  it  now  is.  This  is  absolutely  telling  us  nothing 
but  the  way  in  which  the  creative  and  designing  mind  has 
moulded  the  agencies  to  such  magnificent  results.  The 
evidence  of  chemistry  and  botany  is  precisely  similar. 
They  only  explain  the  modus  operandi  whereby  the  earth 
fulfils  the  object  to-day  which  she  has  done  for  ages,  to 
suit  the  changing  necessities  of  the  hour.  What  does 
chemistry  teach  more  forcibly  than  this,  that  the  foulest 
refuse  thrown  out  by  man  furnishes  vegetation,  plants, 
fruits,  and  flowers  for  his  convenience  and  happiness? 
But  who  does  it  ?  Science  only  explains  how  it  is  done. 
Man  discovers ;  but  what  ?  He  discovers  only  what  God 
has  created.  Man  invents ;  but  what  ?  His  invention 
only  takes  advantage  of  Nature's  laws  and  provisions. 
What  is  the  steam-engine  and  the  electric  telegraph — the 
noblest  proofs  of  his  greatness — but  applications  of  God's 
laws  and  gifts  ?    He  calk  himself  clever  when  he  is  able 
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to  use  the  means  made  available  to  him.    But  whence 
come  those  means  ? 

The  earth  deserves  attention  if  only  for  the  beauty  it 
displays  and  the  instruction  it  affords.     The  proofs  of  an 
intelligent  First  Cause  are  abundant  in  it,  for  everything 
we  come  across  exhibits  a  design.     There  is  no  place  for 
chance  anywhere,  or  in  anything  whatever.    If  geology  is 
to  be  trusted,  not  six  thousand  but  perhaps  sixty  thousand 
years  were  necessary  to  create  the  rocks,  hills,  and  moun-* 
tains  of  the  earth.    Before  those  ages  and  ages  there  were 
other  worlds,  the  worlds  of  vegetables  and  coals,  which  are 
separated  from  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  by  layers 
of  sand  and  clay ;  and  these  again  were  preceded  by  ante* 
rior  worlds,  before  the  worlds  of  vegetables  and  coals  were 
made.    Here  we  have  the  clearest  proof  of  design  and 
progression ;  none  whatever  of  accident  or  chance.    The 
ruggedness  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  existence  of  volcanic 
mountains,  the  disruption  of  strata,  were  all  designed,  for 
they  all  answer  the  purposes  of  a  wise  government  and 
contribute  to  the  production   and   renewal  of  the   soil. 
Here  is  the  very  perfection  of  intelligence  to  conceive,  the 
very  pefection  of  wisdom  to  adopt,  the  very  perfection  of 
power  to  execute  ;  and  the  same  lesson  is  constantly  re- 
peated in  everything  else  around  us. 

It  is  the  same  lesson  we  read  both  in  the  vegetable  and 
the  animal  world ;  nay,  in  every  variety  of  animals,  birds^ 
insects,  and  plants.  Each  presents  a  study  in  itself,  and 
the  mere  mechanism  of  each  affords  abundant  proofs  of 
perfection  of  design ;  a  design  which  we  can  barely  appre- 
ciate, but  to  which  we  cannot  give  effect  ourselves,  nor 
know  of  any  power  besides  Omnipotence  that  can  give 
effect  to  it.  The  animal  machinery  for  instance  is,  we 
see,  a  most  ingenious  and  intricate  one,  of  which  the 
directing  power  is  mysterious,  imparted  mysteriously,  and 
taken  away  mysteriously.  The  directing  power  is  given 
before  the  machinery  is  thoroughly  organized ;  it  is  taken 
away  when  the  machinery  is  still  nearly  perfect.  Man 
has  not  been  able  to  restore  it  to  the  dead  machinery ;  but 
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Cfod  gives  it  to  the  machinery  while  it  is  iDchoate.  Take 
the  machinery  into  parts  and  examine  it  more  carefully. 
Observ'e  only  the  construction  of  the  human  eye ;  how  in- 
finitely nicer  it  is  than  the  most  finished  telescope  or 
camera-obscura :  and  shall  we  say  that  the  latter  have  de- 
signers and  creators,  the  former  none  ?  Observe  the  bones, 
the  tendons,  the  veins,  the  arteries,  the  nerves,  and  the 
muscles  of  tlie  human  frame,  and  you  find  more  art  and 
better  adjustment  of  proportions  in  them  than  in  St. 
Peter's  dome  or  the  T&j  Mehal ;  more  minutely  beautiful 
mechanism  than  the  best  mortal  artist  can  conceive :  and 
shall  we  say  that  they  have  no  architect  because  we  cannot 
find  Him?  Observe  a  bird's  feather — the  very  commonest 
will  answer  our  purpose  as  well  as  the  rarest ;  see  how  it 
is  formed  by  the  putting  together  of  distinct  parts,  atoms, 
and  fibres,  all  of  which  together  make  up  the  beautiful 
whole.  Is  there  no  designer  of  it  ?  Tear  the  feather  into 
pieces:  can  you  re-assort  the  fibres  or  atoms  differently 
and  produce  the  same  or  an  equally  good  effect  as  before  ? 
One  cannot  well  imagine  a  more  insignificant  thing  than 
a  gnat,  and  yet  its  anatomy  examined  through  the  micro- 
scope displays  marvels  as  great  as  the  planetary  system. 
The  smallest  leaf,  the  smallest  fibre  of  a  leaf,  contains 
within  itself  all  the  functions  of  composition  and  decom- 
position under  the  principle  of  life ;  each  part  of  it  exhibits 
proportion,  order,  and  skill,  and  is  precisely  what  it  ought 
to  be  to  answer  the  end  held  in  view  in  its  formation.  A 
blade  of  grass  shows  as  much  skill  and  finish  as  the  sun. 
Its  fibres,  its  cells,  its  air- valves,  its  spiral  tubes :  can  any 
chance  produce  them  ?  A  grain  of  sand  is  composed  of 
thousands  of  silicious  shells :  how  many  of  them  then  are 
comprised  in  the  mountains  of  the  earth  ?  A  drop  of 
water  has  millions  of  lives  in  it :  how  muny  of  them  then 
are  contained  in  the  vast  ocean?  Can  any  man  reason 
himself  to  the  conclusion  that  all  these  irinunierable 
wondere  have  been  formed,  exist,  and  are  sustained  with- 
out having  any  author  or  director  ?        ' 

We  have  not  advanced  a  single  evidence  here  which  was 
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not  known  before.  The  page  of  Nature  is  the  same  to-day 
as  it  was  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  new  evidence  to  adduce.  But  science  is  explaining  day 
by  day  the  mysteries  of  the  evidences  known  to  us,  and 
that  enables  us  the  better  to  apprecfate  the  greatness  and 
beauty  of  the  design  about  and  around  us.  Every  new 
discovery  of  science  removes  further  and  further  the  faintest 
possibility  of  chance  having  ever  had  any  hand  in  the 
matter.  The  necessity  of  a  Creator  and  Designer  is 
enforced  more  and  more  strongly  at  every  foi'ward  step 
that  is  taken.  Of  many  parts  of  the  arrangement  the 
causes  are  yet  unknown  to  us ;  but  our  ignorance  furnishes 
us  with  no  argument  against  intention  and  design. 
Science  is  explaining  away  these  difficulties  steadily ;  we 
see  intention  and  design  wherever  the  veil  is  lifted,  how- 
ever little  the  opening  may  be.  We  see  one  law  or  general 
principle  everywhere,  while  departing  from  it  there  are 
details  under  specific  variations.  The  conception  or  plan 
is  one ;  its  execution  is  in  parts,  but  all  conforming  to  the 
one  design.  The  resources  available  to  the  Artist,  we  see, 
are  unlimitable;  and  the  manner  in  which  He  utilizes 
them  is,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  perfect.  "We  do 
not  admit  this  in  words  merely,  but  in  practice  also. 
The  efforts  of  human  ingenuity  have  been  confined  to 
imitating  the  invention,  ingenuity,  and  design  we  see 
around  us.  Notwithstanding  that  all  our  efforts  are  con- 
fined  to  mere  imitation,  we  are  crossed  at  every  step  by 
difficulties  which  we  cannot  always  easily  get  over ;  but 
in  the  design  we  imitate^  there  are  no  difficulties  at  all. 

We  search  for  the  Artist,  but  do  not  find  Him.  The 
telescope  does  not  discover  Him,  though  it  brings  nigh  to 
us  the  star,  the  light  from  which  takes  millions  of  years 
to  reach  the  earth ;  the  microscope  does  not  reveal  Him, 
though  it  enables  us  to  detect  the  existence  of  animal  life 
in  stones;  the  science  of  the  chemist,  which  separates 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  from  each  other,  does  not 
separate  Him  from  His  works.  Why  is  it  so  ?  or  is  it  so 
really  ?    The  anatomist  with  scalpel  in  hand  examines  the 
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human  body^  looking  through  the  bones,  brains,  and  blood, 
but  sees  no  soul.    Is  there  no  soul  in  us  ?    Let  each  man 
answer  the  question  for  himself,  and  then  say  if  there  is 
no  Grod  in  the  creation  before  him.     Alas,  we  have  no 
means,  no  knowledge  for  detecting  the  soul !    But  the  veiy 
thought  of  the  Deity  is  a  proof  of  His  existence.     It  is  the 
testimony  of  that  soul  in  us  which  the  anatomist  will  never 
discover,  that  the  universal  frame  has  a  mightier  souL 
We  do  not  mean  that  God  is  nature  and  nature  God,  any 
more  than  we  mean  that  the  human  soul  and  the  human 
body  are  one.    For  the  whole  series  of  causes  and  efTects 
around  us,  we  claim  a  Firsit  Cause;  for  all  the  various 
operations  and  forces  which  we  are  able  to  detect,  we  want 
an  Operator ;  for  the  entire  chain  of  agencies  and  affinities 
which  science  has  established  we  seek,  not  their  Creator 
only,  but  their  Preserver  and  Governor  also,  for  we  see 
them  constantly  reconstituted  and  modified.     Newton's 
conclusion  is  therefore  inevitable,  that  this  beautiful  system 
could  have  had  its  origin  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  pur- 
pose and  command  of  an  intelligent  and  powerful  being 
who  governs  it.    To  ask  about  the  whence  and  how  of  that 
being  is  an  inquiry  foreign  to  man,  and  does  not  really 
arise.    "We  call  Him  First  Cause,  Soul,  and  Governor,  and 
hold  that  the  same  necessity  that  proves  His  existence, 
proves  Him  to  be  eternal  and  immutable.    All  things, 
causes,  effects,  ends,  designs,  uses,  and  laws  confirm  this 
conclusion  at  every  point.    What  revelation  other  than 
that  in  the  pages  of  Nature  could  establish  this  more 
forcibly  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE  DEITY. 

The  existence  of  God  established,  we  have  next  to  deter- 
mine if  He  has  any  attributes,  and,  if  so^  what  they  are. 
Our  idea  of  God  is  wholly  derived  from  two  sources, 
namely,  (1)  from  the  outward  manifestations  of  Him,  and 
(2)  from  the  inward  teachings  of  conscience ;  and  we  hold 
that  the  first,  or  the  outward  manifestations,  prove  all  His 
attributes,  both  physical  and  moral — the  proofs  of  His 
moral  nature  being  yet  further  confirmed  by  the  second. 
The  attributes  usually  conceded  to  Him  are :  Omnipotence, 
Omnipresence,  Omniscience,  and  the  perfection  of  Wisdom^ 
Goodness,  Love,  and  Purity ;  and  we  are  quite  prepared 
to  prove  these  by  the  very  evidences  which  substantiate 
His  existence.  Contrivance  implies  a  contriver — contriver, 
adequate  to  the  results  attained  in  each  case.  Where  the 
results  prove  greatness,  the  contriver  must  be  great ;  where 
the  results  prove  wisdom,  the  contriver  must  be  wise; 
where  the  results  prove  beneficence,  the  contriver  must 
be  good.  The  existence  of  this  Contriver  firom  eternity  is 
established  by  the  very  nature  of  the  contrivance  before 
us ;  His  intelligence  by  the  intelligence  displayed  in  it ; 
His  goodness  and  justice  because  of  such  things  being- 
known  to  us.  The  real  nature  of  God  cannot  but  be  in- 
comprehensible to  man ;  the  finite  intelligence  can  never 
transcend  its  own  nature  to  comprehend  the  infinite ;  our 
knowledge  of  the  infinite  is  merely  negative,  resulting 
from  the  addition  of  an  indefinite  number  of  finites.    But 
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the  addition  being  indefinite,  the  idea  attained  is  as  posi-^ 
tive  and  certain  as  human  reason  can  ever  expect  to  make- 
it  ;  and  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  assistance  of  no  merely 
local  revelation  can  in  any  way  better  it.  We  see  parts 
only  of  God's  works ;  it  is  parts  only  that  we  can  conceive ;: 
and  when  we  speak  of  the  whole  universe,  we  only  mean 
the  sum-total  of  as  many  parts  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to- 
conjoin.  Our  conception  of  the  Master  of  the  Universe- 
must  necessarily  be  similar ;  our  thoughts  are  not  suffi- 
ciently expansive  to  allow  of  the  full  conception  of  His 
attributes :  but  the  limit  of  the  idea  is  that  only  of  our 
faculties. 

The  vastness  of  the  universe,  and  the  skill  and  power 
by  which  it  is  sustained^  baffle  human  thought  to  compass 
it  Of  power,  therefore,  there  are  abundant  proofis.  Bat 
humanity  has  no  correct  idea  of  Omnipotence ;  we  cannot 
conceive  it,  and  therefore  can  never  prove  it.  What  we 
can  prove  is  this  only:  that  He  who  has  ordered  the 
universe.  He  who  is  directing  and  controlling  it,  can,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  do  anything  except  what  is  contradictory 
to  His  own  design,  that  is,  what  He  can  never  wish  to  do. 
If  He  had  worked  with  His  own  hands,  this  would  have 
been  clearly  manifest;  but,  as  He  does  not  do  so,  we 
attempt  to  limit  His  potency  by  speaking  of  '  general  laws  ^ 
and  '  laws  of  nature '  as  having  created,  or  as  directing,  the 
government  of  the  universe.  But  this  does  not  circum- 
scribe His  power :  for  if  anything  can  be  clear  it  is  this, 
that  the  laws  act  only  as  His  agents ;  that  the  Maker  of 
the  laws  is  not  subject  to  them.  In  point  of  fact,  we  know 
very  well  that  the  departures  from  fixed  laws  are  very 
frequent  Uniformity,  order,  and  precision  mark  ihe 
general  rule ;  but  still  are  there  constant  departures  &om 
them,  as  if  to  prove  the  arbitrary  and  intelligent  will  that 
really  directs  and  governs.  Fitness  and  correspondences 
surround  us ;  but  even  the  fitness  and  correspondences  are 
infinitely  varied,  and  are  so  fiUl  of  especial  ends  and  adapta- 
tions as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  untrammelled  authority 
of  the  First  Cause.    Both  the  laws  themselves  and  the 
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departures  from  them  are,  therefore,  our  proofs  of  an  over- 
Toling  Omnipotence.  What  are  the  laws  of  Nature  by 
which  the  orbs  of  heaven  are  sustained  ?  First,  the  pro- 
jectile force  that  hurled  them  into  space,  and  next,  the 
force  of  gravitation  that  keeps  them  steady.  You  cannot 
call  either,  or  both  of  them  together,  God,  for  you  see  that- 
they  were  created  to  answer  a  particular  end.  What  then 
are  they  but  proofs  of  the  power  that  summoned  them  into 
existence  to  give  effect  to  His  design  ?  So  far  as  we  can 
understand  then,  there  can  be  no  limitation  to  the  power 
of  the  Designer.  He  may  not  be  able  to  make  three  one, 
or  one  three  ;  He  may  not  be  able  to  equalize  the  proper- 
ties of  circles  and  squares;  He  can  most  assuredly  do 
nothing  that  is  not  just,  good,  and  wise :  but  these  are  the 
only  limitations  that  limit  Him,  and  they  are  limitations 
fixed  by  His  own  nature.  To  say  that  God  cannot  do 
these  things  does  not  qualify  His  Omnipotence  in  the 
least.  It  only  imposes  a  moral  duty  on  Him  :  and  as  the 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  emanate  from  Him,  we  see  no 
objection  to  say  that  He  is  subject  to  such  duty. 

The  Omnipresence  of  God  is  proved  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  His  Omnipotence.  Wherever  we  see 
creation,  there  the  Creator  must  be  present;  He  wha 
arranged  all  the  parts  of  the  imiverse  must  have  been 
present  at  all  places  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  arrange 
them ;  He  who  communicates  life  everywhere,  and  directa 
every  change  that  is  going  on  around  and  about  us  at 
every  instant  of  time,  must  be  present  now  as  before  at 
every  place.  This  is  not  mere  supposition^but  the  evidence 
alike  of  lettered  and  unlettered  intelligence.  Science 
asserts  that  the  planetary  system  must  have  been  created 
or  arranged,  and  put  into  motion  at  once,  because  a 
permanently-balanced  system  of  bodies  and  motions  doea 
not  admit  of  being  so  balanced  except  from  the  commence- 
ment He  who  balanced  them  must  necessarily  have  been 
omnipresent  from  the  outset.  But  it  is  not  for  once  only 
that  this  omnipresence  was  required.  Science  tells  ua 
again  that  every  part  of  the  universe  is  changing,  expand- 
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iag,  or  being  modified  day  by  day ;  that  sach  change  is  a 
necessity,  as  its  effect  is  restoration ;  and  that  this  renova- 
tion is  perpetual.  This,  to  some  extent,  comes  within,  the 
cognizance  of  all  of  us,  book-learned  or  otherwise.  We 
often  see  clearly,  within  the  range  of  our  respectdve 
observations,  that  a  constant  formation,  creation,  and  re- 
production is  taking  place  in  different  parts  of  the  universe, 
and  that  each  part  of  it  is  working  itself  out  apparently  in 
ignorance  of  what  its  neighbour  is  doing,  without  the  general 
design  being  ever  confounded  or  frustrated.  The  proof  is 
irresistible  that  the  general  Designer  and  Director  of  all 
is  present,  at  each  moment  of  time,  at  each  distinct  part 
of  His  works,  to  give  effect  to  the  renovations  required, 
developing  what  requires  to  be  developed,  and  winding  up 
what  requires  to  be  terminated.  This  is  Omnipresence ; 
and  not  only  God  Himself,  but  even  certain  of  His  agents 
may  be  held  to  possess  the  quality,  so  far  as  human  con- 
ception of  the  subject  extends,  as,  for  instance,  gravitation, 
which  is  supposed  to  hold  together  the  universal  system. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Creator  and  Eenovator  of  the 
different  structures  and  forces  in  the  Universe  must  be 
conversant  of  everything  relating  to  those  structures  and 
forces.  His  design  is  in  itself,  in  fact,  the  best  proof  of 
this  knowledge.  He  designed  because  He  knew ;  He  could 
not  have  designed  if  He  had  not  known.  We  have  only 
now  learnt  to  calculate  the  speed  of  light,  the  cause  of 
planetary  motion,  the  course  of  the  comet ;  but  the  Being 
that  designed  them  must  have  known  them  from  the  com- 
mencement of  His  design.  Till  very  recently  our  impres- 
sion was  that  the  earth  was  stationary,  that  the  sun  moved 
from  east  to  west,  that  the  moon  was  nearly  equal  to  the 
sun  in  size,  that  the  stars  were  bits  of  fire  stuck  up  in  the 
heavens  to  lighten  the  earth.  Our  knowledge  therefore  is 
merely  nominal ;  we  know  this  only,  that  we  know  nothing. 
We  do  not  even  now  understand  fully  the  design  for  the 
propagation  of  plants,  trees,  insects,  birds,  and  animals; 
but  we  see  that  they  are  all  produced  and  propagated  with 
an  exactness  of  detail  that  we  attribute  to  the  laws  of 
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nature.  Among  the  animals  are  those  T^rhich  prey  on 
others  and  those  which  are  preyed  upon ;  but  the  design  is 
perfect  in  its  measures  for  preventing  the  extinction  of  the 
one,  and  the  undue  multiplication  of  the  other»  These  are 
positive  proofs  of  the  constant  knowledge  of  the  Designer 
throughout  the  limits  of  His  design,  and  as  this  design 
extends  everjrwhere,  so  His  knowledge  must  be  unbounded. 
He  perceives  everything  and  provides  for  every  contin- 
gency ;  an  universal  perception  is  only  another  name  for 
universal  knowledge,  at  least  so  far  as  physical  nature  is 
concerned.  The  same  argument  holds  equally  well  as 
regards  moral  nature  also.  All  moral  powers  and  affections 
are  from  God ;  He  is  the  chief  as  well  of  intellectual  and 
moral  as  of  physical  existences,  and  therefore  must  be 
absolutely  all-knowing.  As  regards  the  past  this  is  only  a 
question  of  memory ;  He  created  and  would  know,  and,  as 
there  is  nothing  before  us  to  impugn  His  perfectness,  the 
inference  is  that  He  must  continue  to  know.  The  Omnis- 
cience of  the  future  seems  more  difficult  to  establish,  but 
really  is  not  so ;  for,  seeing  that  the  whole  design  is  His,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  He  knows  His  own  design  fully. 
In  morals  there  is  this  further  difficulty  involved,  that  the 
fore-knowledge  of  God  conflicts  with  the  free-will  of  man. 
But,  if  God  knows  His  whole  design  with  its  results,  He 
must  know  the  moral  future  also,  as  all  events — physical 
and  moral — exist  in  Him.  An  intelligent  God  must  know 
all ;  the  veiy  first  principle  of  existence  is  intelligence,  and 
the  author  of  it  must  be  all-knowing.  But  God's  fore- 
knowledge does  not  necessarily  influence  man's  choice. 
He  who  created  the  mind  will  know  of  course  as  much  of 
it  as  of  the  body,  and  of  both  equally  well  for  ever ;  but  He 
only  knows.  He  knows  what  will  happen  just  as  He 
knows  what  has  happened;  but  His  knowledge  does  not 
necessarily  direct  or  control  our  actions. 

The  contrivances  of  the  Deity  are  vast  and  various.  The 
inanimate  earth,  the  animated  world,  the  planetary  system 
with  all  its  contents,  form  together  an  enormous  whole,  the 
bare  conception  of  which  staggers  the  human  mind.    But 
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\A  it  its  vastness  only  that  strikes  us  so  forcibly  ?  What 
does  astronomy,  mathematies,  geology,  botany — all  the 
sciences,  in  fact — assert  but  that  thronghont  the  boundless 
universe  wisdom  and  intelligence  are  as  manifest  as 
T^;ular;ty  and  power?  The  study  of  the  physical  and 
moral  causes  demonstrates  with  equal  force  that  they  are 
both  alike  dependent  on  wise,  regular,  and  salutary  laws. 
Order  universally  proves  wisdom,  and  the  works  of  nature 
are  everywhere  orderly  and  well-regulateA  We  are  averse 
to  refer  again  and  again  to  the  heavenly  orbs,  of  which  we 
know  so  httle;  but  we  know  enough  of  them  now  to 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangements  and  rules  by 
which  they  are  governed  The  solid  and  insensible  earth, 
we  see,  is  alive  with  motion,  teeming  with  life.  It  was 
not  created  complete,  is  not  complete  yet,  will  perhaps 
never  be  complete.  It  is  always  changing,  something  or 
other  is  being  always  created.  With  what  wisdom  are 
these  changes  effected,  with  what  facility  are  all  diflficulties 
in  their  way  overcome  and  the  perfection  of  results 
attained !  Take  up  anything  of  the  earth,  from  a  spire  of 
grass  to  the  bulkiest  animal  frame,  and  the  lesson  is  the 
same.  The  structure  of  the  human  body  is  the  one  that 
has  been  most  carefully  examined,  and  what  is  the  result  ? 
The  machine  is  so  perfect  that  no  improvement  of  it  can 
be  suggested,  no  defect  of  it  rectified.  The  brain  is  an 
inexplicable  mystery :  it  is  a  soft,  spongy  substance  com- 
posed of  tender  threads  interwoven.  This  is  our  seat  of 
wisdom;  no  encyclopaedia  holds  a  larger  assembli^  of 
images  and  characters.  Is  not  He  who  spun  the  threads 
wise  ?  When  they  are  deranged  to  any  considerable  extent 
can  man  restore  them  to  order  again  ?  But  beautiful  as 
the  mechanism  of  the  brain  is,  what  is  it  to  the  soul,  the 
nature  of  which  is  a  mystery  to  us  ?  The  soul  is  to  the 
body  what  light  is  to  the  material  world ;  and  is  not  the 
Oiver  of  it  wise  ?  It  is  a  mystery  which  we  cannot  solve ; 
but  the  intent  of  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  misread.  Who  is 
there  that  does  not  appreciate  the  surpassing  wisdom  of 
the  de^gn  t 
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The  tokens  of  the  divine  character  in  the  external  world 
^re :  (1)  the  predominance  of  goodness  over  bnrtfulness, 
(2)  the  predominance  of  happiness  over  misery,  (3)  the 
predominance  of  virtue  over  vice.  The  first  is  established 
by  the  profuse  bounty  with  which  the  wants  of  all  living 
things  are  supplied,  which  is  too  evident  to  be  doubted. 
We  cannot  here  refer  to  all  the  instances  we  see  of  it,  but 
«hall  notice  one  only  which  will  be  understood  by  the 
humblest  intellect.  Water,  we  see,  is  a  necessity  to  all  of 
us,  in  aU  places ;  and  how  beautifully  and  profusely  it  is 
supplied !  The  air  robs  it  from  the  ocean,  and  sends  it  on 
in  clouds  to  the  earth,  to  fall  down  in  rains,  or  gather  round 
the  mountains  in  mists  and  vapours,  which  then  melt 
themselves  into  rills.  The  quantity  wanted  for  immediate 
'distribution  is  thus  measured  out  in  drops,  while  the 
remainder  is  left  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountains  to  be 
•distributed  by  rivers.  But  are  not  the  clouds  capricious  ? 
A  single  effect,  a  partial  dearth  in  one  place  or  a  partial 
abundance  in  another,  may  be  so  characterized ;  but  the 
general  effects  are  always  beneficial.  They  come  when 
they  are  wanted,  and  where  they  are  wanted ;  the  relief 
afforded  being  generally  sufficient.  There  are  places  where 
it  does  not  rain ;  but  there  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks^ 
or  the  night-dews  are  so  abundant  that  they  saturate  the 
ground.  In  this  does  not  goodness  predominate  over  hurt- 
fulness  ?  What  is  the  extent  of  country  that  suffers,  say, 
in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  from  dearth  of  water; 
what  the  area  so  flooded  that  all  vegetation  on  it  is 
•destroyed,  as  compared  with  the  extent  that  blesses  the 
•equable  dispensation  of  Providence  ? 

Happiness  predominates  over  misery,  and  that  is  a  proof 
•of  God's  love.  The  fact  is  best  exhibited  among  the  inferior 
<2reatures  of  the  world.  The  insect  riots  through  the  short 
interval  it  lives ;  the  birds  sing  among  the  branches  and 
make  love  to  each  other ;  the  fish  sport  in  the  great  wide 
sea.  Nor  is  man  less  susceptible  of  blessedness  than  they  : 
in  fact,  he  seems  to  be  more  susceptible  of  it,  seeing  that 
he  can  be  blessed  both  physically  and  through  the  mind ;. 
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and  the  efforts  to  make  him  happy  are  incessant.  What 
has  geology  discovered  but  that  all  the  changes  which  the 
earth  has  undergone  have  been  for  its  improvement,  to> 
render  it  more  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man  %  Day  and 
night  come  to  him  at  their  appointed  hours  to  remind  him 
alternately  of  labour  and  rest ;  and  both  labour  and  rest 
are  but  variations  of  blessedness  as  absolutely  wanted  as 
pleasure  itself.  The  normal  action  of  the  senses  is  in  fact 
nothing  but  enjoyment;  it  is  only  when  they  are  over* 
indulged  that  they  cloy.  On  the  positive  side,  therefore,, 
there  is  nothing  but  happiness :  the  constitution  of  animal 
life  is  enjoyment;  pleasure  is  the  normal  expression  of 
sensation,  pain  its  liability  only.  The  intention  of  the 
Creator,  therefore,  throughout  His  design  is  benevolent 
The  existence  of  pain  and  evil  in  the  world  will  be  separ* 
ately  accounted  for ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  here  to 
note  that  that  is  no  qualification  of  the  love  of  Grod. 

Creation  is  the  manifestation  of  God's  love ;  but  not  of 
His  love  only,  but  also  of  His  purity.  Is  this  assertion 
startling  ?  It  would  be  so  if  the  common  dogma  were  true 
that  there  is  nothing  in  life  but  vice,  that  virtue  does  not 
exist  but  in  name.  We  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  a 
large  amount  of  virtue,  in  germs  at  least,  exists  in  the 
world ;  that  the  normal  character  of  the  soul  is  virtuous^ 
though  it  is  of  course  liable  to  vice.  Where  is  the  mind 
so  utterly  hardened  that  does  not  wi^  to  be  holy,  that 
does  not  %iTive  to  be  holy,  that  ever  gives  up  the  struggle 
for  improvement  hopelessly?  'Not  yet'  is  indeed  our 
frequent  reply  to  calls  for  final  purification ;  we  wish  to 
defer  the  task  slothfuUy :  but  no  one,  not  even  the  worst 
reprobate,  says — '  Never.*  This,  we  hold,  to  be  a  proof  of 
God's  holiness. 

But  the  best  proofs  of  God's  character  are  the  internal 
proofs.  He  who  has  given  the  sense  of  goodness  to  us, 
can  He  be  wanting  in  goodness  Himself  ?  He  who  has- 
made  us  loving  and  kind,  can  He  be  wanting  in  love  i 
He  who  has  given  us  conscience^  can  He  be  aught  but 
pure? 
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From  the  attributes  we  have  conceded  to  Him,  we 
gather  that  God  is  all-perfect ;  and  this  impression  is 
confirmed  by  all  we  see  around  us.  The  moral  perfec- 
tions of  God  are  reciprocally  connected.  If  you  allow  one^ 
you  concede  alL  Power  first  existed ;  further  expansion 
must  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  wisdom ;  further  still,  of  good- 
nessj  justice,  and  mercy.  They  are  only  the  gradual  and 
successive  developments  of  an  eternal  principle.  We  have 
reasoned  ourselves  to  this  admission  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  confirmed  the  evidence  of  reason  by  the  inborn 
promptings  of  the  mind.  The  latter  evidence  is  perhaps 
the  best,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  soul  in  us,  which 
we  do  not  understand,  assures  us  unmistakably  that  the 
soul  of  the  universe  is  all-perfect.  The  savage  paints  God 
in  brighter  colours  than  he  appropriates  to  himself;  and  as 
we  advance  in  civilisation  we  change  the  ideal  according  ta 
our  development.  We  cannot  concave  perfection ;  neither 
nature  nor  revelation  has  enabled  us  to  do  so«  Bevelation 
only  repeats  the  words  that  nature  puts  into  our  mouths^ 
But  the  demonstration  is  as  conclusive  as  any  moral 
demonstration  can  be  that  the  fountain  and  root  of  aU 
being,  the  fountain  and  root  of  all  wisdom,  the  fountaui 
and  root  of  all  goodness  and  love,  must  be  all-perfect ; 
since  the  very  existence  of  such  a  being  establishes  His 
completeness  in  all  respects. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HTTMAK  UFE. 

What  is  life?  Do  we  know  anything  aboat  it  ?  Ifso^in 
what  way  ?  • 

The  universe  is  instinct  with  life.  The  earth,  the  water, 
«nd  the  air  are  full  of  animated  beings — ^both  those  we  see 
with  the  naked  eye^  and  those  which  the  microscope 
reveals  to  us;  and  it  may  be  that  not  only  the  other 
planets  and  suns  are  so  filled,  but  also  the  immensity  that 
intervenes  between  them.  This,  if  so  now,  most  probably 
has  been  so  from  the  commencement.  What  vast  numbers 
of  beings  then  have  lived  and  died !  And  yet  has  not  the 
mystery  of  life  been  even  passably  explained.  We  know 
not  how  it  is  imparted  to  us,  nor  how  it  is  recalled.  No 
revelation  has  thrown  any  light  on  the  subject,  nor  science 
penetrated  the  gloom  that  surrounds  it.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  life  is  the  result  of  organization,  and  death  the  result 
of  disorganization.  Such  explanations  are  unmeaning  and 
enigmatical.  They  do  not  elucidate  the  why  and  where- 
fore, the  whence  and  whither,  of  existence.  What  we  want 
particularly  to  know  is  the  purpose  of  life :  it  cannot  be 
that  it  has  none. 

This  is  an  inquiry  in  which  our  sole  guides  are  reason, 
the  feelings,  and  conscience.  We  do  not  know  what  con- 
science is,  any  more  than  we  know  what  life  is :  but  we 
feel  that  we  have  such  a  thing  in  us — an  innate  sense  of 
^od  and  evil  which  does  not  mislead  us.  We  also  feel 
that  we  have  a  power  in  us  that  enables  us  to  distinguish 
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Tight  from  wrong,  truth  from  falsehood ;  and  this  we  call 
reason,  which  also  is  a  steady  guide.  And  these  two,  with 
the  feelings  of  the  mind,  which  are  spontaneous,  help  us 
greatly  to  understand  what  we  are  in  the  world  for,  and  to 
what  end  we  are  bound.  No  book-revelations —which  are 
trustworthy  so  far  only  as  they  are  reasonable — assist  us  in 
our  inquiry  to  the  same  extent. 

Who  is  the  lord  of  this  earth  ?  Man  apparently ;  for 
everything  seems  to  have  been  given  for  his  use,  advan- 
tage, and  enjoyment :  and  yet  he  feels  that  he  sits  with 
the  sword  of  Damocles  suspended  over  him.  The  beasts 
and  birds  are  differently  constituted,  and  appreciate  fully 
the  paradise  given  to  them.  Their  wants  are  confined  to 
physical  food  and  physical  pleasures,  and  these  having 
been  abundantly  given  are  handsomely  enjoyed.  Their 
two  most  powerful  instincts  are  hunger  and  lust,  both  of 
which  are  amply  gratified.  Who  has  ever  seen  an  un- 
happy beast,  bird,  or  insect,  except  under  exceptional 
•circumstances  ?  Their  position,  unlike  ours,  seems  to  be 
one  purely  of  comfort  and  pleasure.  They  have  no  morality 
or  immorality  to  think  of,  no  doubt  or  remorse  to  trouble 
them.  If  there  be  sufferings  even  among  them  for  which 
we  see  no  recompense — and  doubtless  thraldom  to  man  is 
one  of  them — that  is  probably  the  condition  of  their  exist- 
ence, their  discipline — ^leading  to  some  good  not  otherwise 
attainable.  What  we  see  plainly  is  that  their  general 
state  on  earth,  unlike  that  of  man,  is  one  of  happiness. 

But  why  cannot  man  enjoy  his  position  similarly  ?  The 
natural  world  is  surely  as  beautiful  to  him  as  to  other 
animals.  Sleep  after  labour  is  full  of  sweetness  to  him ; 
food  to  the  hungry  full  of  enjoyment ;  soft  odours,  the 
warbling  of  birds,  the  moonlight,  and  the  breeze  of  summer^ 
•exhilarating  to  alL  Pleasure  comes  to  man  through  all 
the  senses — the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nose,  the  imagination; 
on  land  and  water ;  from  every  direction  above  and  around 
him.  The  savage  has  his  wants  supplied,  and  they  are  few. 
The  civilised  man  has  also  his  wants  supplied,  or  at  least 
many  of  them.    Por  liis  personal  convenience  are  given 
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lands  and  livings^  houses  and  gardens,  silver  and  gold,  meat 
and  drink — sometimes  in  abundance,  never  very  stintedlj^ 
But  man  feels  that  enjoyment  is  not  the  prime  object  of 
his  existence ;  the  sword  hanging  over  him  makes  it  im- 
possible that  it  should  be  so.  With  all  the  good  given  ta 
him  he  has  less  of  enjoyment  than  the  other  animals ;  more 
of  discomforts  also ;  and,  if  we  imagine  that  he  has  been 
made  for  either  one  or  the  other,  his  life  appears  but  a 
chaos  of  contradictions. 

The  position  of  man  being  so  singular,  we  naturally 
conclude  that  his  destiny  must  be  different  from  that  of 
the  other  animals.     He  stands  in  relief  as  it  were  to  the 
rest  of  them.     He   alone   can  judge  between  right  and 
^rong;  he  alone  has  ideas  of  moral  good  and  moral  evil; 
he  alone  has  aspirations  which  the  control  of  electricity 
and  steam  does  not  satisfy.    He  has  mind  besides  instiuct^ 
•—a  mind  made  for  progression.    The  beasts  progress  from 
birth  to  adult  years,  but  not  from  generation  to  generatioiu 
The  horse  of  to-day  is  the  same  as  the  horse  that  lived  a 
thousand  years  ago ;  but  the  school-boy  of  to-day  walks 
burdened  with  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Newton^ 
with  the  studies  of  Socrates  and  Bacon.    He  has  been  pro- 
gressing from  age  to  age ;  but  whereto  ?     The  blessings  of 
life  are  given  to  some  of  us— namely,  good  health,  a  cheerful 
disposition,  and  a  mind  at  peace.    Its  evils  are  felt  by 
many  more — namely,  pains   and  diseases,  discontent  of 
mind,  and  miseries  arising  from  losses,  crimes,  and  conten- 
tions.   But  neither  one  nor  the  other  detains  us  in  the 
race.   We  are  hurried  through  our  felicities  when  we  would 
rather  linger  over  them,  and  dragged  through  our  trials  when 
we  would  fain  avoid  being  exposed  to  them*   On !  on !   We 
try  in  vain  to  stay  the  speed  of  the  fleeting  hours ;  all 
our  efforts  are  futile  to  break  the  strength  of  the  current 
that  whirls  us  forward.    We   are   now   surrounded  by 
friends  and  relatives,  anon  left  behind  and  solitary,  then 
altogether  deserted.     What  then  is  the  purpose  of  this 
life  ?    Whither  are  we  bound  ? 

The  reading  of  the  enigma  by  reason  and  conscience  ia 
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that '  life  is  a  school ' — a  school  for  moral  and  spiritual 
laraining,  every  event  in  which  is  a  lesson  for  our  purifica- 
tion, all  the  elements  around  us  our  teachers.    We  see 
about  us  nothing  but  a  collection  of  inexorable  elements 
and  powers,  all  of  which  however  have  certain  duties  to 
perform  to  further  our  advancement    Biches  and  poverty, 
:gaiety  and  sorrows,  marriages  and  deaths,  the  ties  of  life 
bound  or  broken,  are  all  lessons,  not  thrown  out  at  random 
to  us,  but  designed  and  appointed  for  our  benefit  and  sal- 
vation.    As  a  rule,  we  all  value  riches,  greatness,  and 
power;  though  intrinsically  they  can  have  no  value  what- 
ever, being  akin,  at  best,  to  the  thirst  of  fever  which  the 
supply  of  water  does  not  quench.    They  are  of  value  only 
if  they  teach  us  humility,  and  make  us  useful  members  of 
society.    As  a  rule,  we  are  afraid  of  poverty,  distempers, 
and  afflictions ;  but  in  truth  they  are  more  valuable  than 
wealth  and  greatness,  as   restraining  and  subduing  our 
passions,  teaching  us  lessons  of  gentleness  and  patience, 
and  training  us  for  the  most  difficult  problems  of  existence. 
Have  you  been  prosperous  in  life,  my  millionaire  friend  ? 
What  have  you  learnt  from  your  prosperity  ?   If  pride  and 
self-sufficiency  only,  your  schooling  has  not  terminated :  if 
moderation,  temperance,  and  generosity,  you  have  learnt 
welL    Have  you  been  miserable  in  life,  poor  man  ?  What 
have  you  learnt  from  misery  ?  If  envy  and  hardness  of  heart 
-only,  the  lesson  has  been  to  no  purpose :  if  fortitude,  trust 
in,  God,  and  self-reliance,  you  have   learnt  well.     The 
greatest  of  lessons  to  acquire  seem  to  be  two  only — ^namely, 
to  suffer  bravely,  and  to  wear  humbly.   The  one  we  derive 
from  our  afflictions,  the  other  from  prosperity.     If  we  fail 
to  learn  these,  then  is  human  life  vain  to  us ;  our  trial 
still  further  deferred. 

Life  then,  we  understand,  simply  as  the  trial  of  the 
mind;  and  it  is  the  mind,  we  see,  which  gives  its  character 
to  it  To  the  sorrowing  man  it  seems  gloomy,  to  the 
satiated  man  effete  and  tasteless,  to  the  cheerful  man 
cheerful,  to  the  hopeful  man  hopeful,  to  the  pure-minded 
onan  pure,  to  the  joyful  joyous,  to  the  good  good.    It  ia 
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the  same  creation  upon  which  the  eyes  of  all  are  fixed  -; 
hut  the  aspect  it  bears  to  them  severally  is  different.     The 
eye  makes  the  beauty  it  looks  upon,  the  ear  its  own  xnelodj^ 
the  heart  what  confers  beauty  and  gladness  to  it.     There 
are  no  blessings  which  the  mind  may  not  convert  into  the- 
bitterest  evils,  no  trials  which  it  may  not  transform  into 
the  greatest  blessings.      Our  trials  are  constant;   their 
purpose  one.    If  we  benefit  by  them  then  is  not  life  vain. 
The  blight,  the  void,  the  blank  in  it,  that  we  complain  o^ 
is  all  in  ourselves.    If  we  kindle  the  life  in  us  and  do  our- 
duty  manfully,  the  darkest  phase  of  life  will  not  be  utterly 
dark  to  us. 

Man's  position  in  life  \&  work.    All  the  other  animals- 
find  their  need  provided  for  them,  and  have  only  to  seek 
for  the  replenishment  of  their  wants.    Man  alone  must 
labour  to  get  them  satisfied.    A  nature  with  higher  ends- 
than  indolent  repose  and  irresponsible  indulgence  has  been 
given  to  him»  and  work  is  its  proper  element  >  work,  not 
simply  to  supply  his  natural  but  also  his  moral  wants,  so- 
that  he  might  acquire  the  virtues  with  which  his  welfare 
is  wound  up.    Every  now  and  then,  every  petty"  incident 
of  life  calls  for  an  act  of  self-command,  while  every  second 
event  perhaps  calls  for  the  exercise  of  calmness,  or  candour,, 
or  modesty,  or  self-respect^  or  generosity.    The  mind  must 
be  well-trained  to  meet  the3e.  calls  as  they  arisen  however 
sudden  may  be  the  emergency.    In  our  humanity  there  is 
a  problem,  the  speculative  solution  of  which  is  philosophy^ 
its  practical  solution  a  good  life.    '  Forward '  is  the  watch- 
word of  existence,  and  growth  of  goodness  and  piety 
the  end  to  be  attained.    Ood  has  given  natural  piety  to  all» 
just  as  he  has  given  natural  reason  to  all — ^possibly  in 
greater  or  less  degree.    Man's  business  is  the  culture  of  the 
portion  he  has  received    The  seed  is  in  us ;  the  field  is  in 
our  hearts :  on  whom  does  it  rest  to  cultivate  it  but  our-^ 
selves? 

Amusements  and  pleasures  men  seek  for  naturally  in  the 
world ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  noL  God 
has  not  given  us  a  wish  too  much,  or  a  passion  too  many; 
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and  it  does  seem  that  He  intended  that  we  should  enjoy 
them,  enjoy  them  well  and  thoroughly,  provided  the  enjoy- 
ment be  such  as  can  be  indulged  in  with  windows  open. 
Sut  reason  demands  that  the  senses  be  not  perpetually 
clamorous.  Besides  the  gratification  of  our  appetites  there 
are  apparently  other  and  more  important  duties  devolving 
on  us.  There  is  the  mind  to  cultivate,  the  soul  to  train, 
the  heart  to  purify ;  and  these  duties  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  round  of  our  pleasures,  or  even  of  our  worldly 
avocations.  Secular  work  is  in  most  cases  a  necessity: 
God  has  not  made  us  independent  of  it,  and  therefore  we 
must  work.  But  the  beauty  of  GU)d's  contrivance  is  this, 
that  the  daily  labour  apportioned  to  us  can  always  be 
blended  with  the  higher  objects  of  our  existence,  with  the 
final  end  of  our  being.  In  the  shop,  the  school,  the  office, 
in  our  own  houses,  in  the  midst  of  our  enjoyments  and 
pleasures,  we  have  the  same  opportunities,  the  same  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  the  same  temptations  to  work 
with,  for  improving  our  minds  and  purifying  our  nature 
as  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  excuse  therefore,  for  losing 
sight  of  the  end  while  we  are  busy  with  the  means. 

Man  works;  he  amasses  fortunes,  or  writes  books,  or 
sews  cloths,  or  makes  shoes  :  the  work  is  all  alike.  But 
the  work  does  not  go  with  him  when  he  departs  from  the 
world :  what  goes  with  him  is  the  impress  of  the  work  on 
his  mind.  Biches,  power,  fame,  enrich  not  the  mind  if  they 
do  not  give  it  the  development  it  requires.  Our  one  great 
need  is  expansion — more,  and  yet  more,  day  by  day.  '  Give 
me  riches,  fame,  and  power,'  say  we.  '  But,  no,'  says  an 
overruling  Providence ;  'you  will  not  profit  by  them.  Take 
what  you  call  the  evils  of  life ;  they  will  sanctify,  expand^ 
and  invigorate  all  that  is  estimable  in  you.'  Gold  and 
silver,  like  everything  else,  are  but  means  to  an  end  The 
carpenter  is  not  richer  for  his  tools,  nor  the  rich  man  for 
his  money-bags.  What  -proportion  of  men,  real  men  of 
worth,  have  the  rich  turned  out  ?  The  true  aristocrats  of 
nature  are  not  those  who  have  silver  and  gold,  but,  physi- 
cally, those  who  are  healthy  and  strong,  and,  mentally. 
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those  who  are  wise  and  virtuous.  All  that  we  need  seek 
for,  therefore,  is  that  which  will  best  work  out  our  destina- 
tion. The  guides  are  in  us :  we  have  intelligence  to  judge 
of  intellectual  things^  conscience  to  judge  of  moral  things, 
affections  to  judge  of  domestic  relations  and  eveiything 
affectional,  the  soul  for  approaching  nearer  to  God.  What 
is  wanted  of  us  is  action,  the  performance  of  our  duties  in 
our  respective  spheres  without  running  counter  to  a  provi- 
dent God  bent  on  achieving  our  salvation. 
-  What  do  the  tattered  rags  of  the  b^gar  hide  ?  A  human 
heart.  And  what  the  royal  mantle  of  a  prince  ?  A  human 
heart  only.  The  trials  of  both  are  absolutely  the  same. 
Good  health  to  both  is  the  effect  of  temperance,  sobriety, 
and  virtue ;  a  cheerful  and  contented  mind  the  effect  of 
goodness,  kindness,  and  love;  peace,  the  attendant  of 
charity  and  general  good-will.  To  both  the  evils  of  life  aie 
pains  and  diseases  brought  on  by  excesses  and  debaucheries; 
discontent  of  mind  caused  by  envy,  pride,  impatience,  or 
misdirected  ambition;  misery  bom  of  ill-nature,  anger, 
malice,  or  strife.  The  scheme  of  Providence  is  to  make 
both  happy  here  and  hereafter ;  and,  in  the  case  of  both, 
duty  and  happiness  have  been  so  interwoven  that  they 
cannot  be  true  to  the  one  without  reaping  the  other. 

A  good  life  carries  with  it  its  own  rewcurd ;  the  mind  has 
no  happiness  except  through  its  intrinsic  excellence.  It  is 
true  that,  like  all  animals,  man  also  derives  genial  satisfac- 
tion in  appeasing  his  hunger  and  thirst;  and  that,  unlike  the 
other  animals,  the  pleasure  is  greater  to  him  when  he  can 
tickle  his  palate  with  dainty  morsels  and  exquisite  drink. 
But  enjoyments  of  this  sort  are  not  filling,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  prized  very  highly.  Sensual  gratifications, 
the  brutes  enjoy  in  greater  degree  than  man ;  wealth,  the 
dog  watches  more  vigilantly  in  his  heap  of  bones ;  cunning, 
the  fox  displays  it  in  higher  degree.  Delights  and  pleasures 
of  this  kind  are  delights  and  pleasures  only  to  those  who 
have  not  been  able  to  awaken  their  reason  and  conscience 
and  cannot  last  long.  Pains,  rottenness,  and  disease  are 
the  effects  of  lust  and  intemperance;   poverty  and  in- 
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solvency  the  consequeace  of  pride,  prodigaUty,  and  reck- 
lessness.  The  pleasures  of  the  mind,  on  the  contrary,  grow 
and  improve :  parental,  conjugal,  and  filial  love  increase  in 
ardency  by  age;  justice,  friendship,  and  humanity  never 
cloy  in  their  development ;  purity  of  conscience  is  an  un- 
failing source  of  felicity,  and  the  best  lifter-up  of  the  head 
to  alL 

What  disturbs  our  equanimity  most  in  life  are  the 
apparent  inequalities  of  the  human  lot ;  though  in  reality 
the  inequalities  are  not  so  great  as  we  fancy  them  to  be. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  correctly  to  find  out  who  are 
the  really  happy,  who  the  really  miserable ;  who  the  really 
good,  and  who  the  really  wicked.  How  then  can  we 
determine  if  our  positions  in  life  are  really  unequal  or 
not  ?  In  point  of  fact,  things  are  more  impartially  balanced 
than  they  appear;  absolute  inequality  is  an  exceptional 
case.  As  a  rule^  life  is  a  system  of  checks  and  balances : 
no  blessing  comes  without  a  drawback  to  it ;  no  calamity 
without  a  corresponding  compensation.  The  great  and 
most  frequent  mistake  is  that  which  appraises  the  highest 
as  the  happiest  state.  An  inversion  of  reasoning  would  be 
more  accurate :  the  happiest  state,  whichever  it  be,  ought 
to  be  prized  as  the  highest ;  and  often  a  state  of  compara- 
tive poverty  is  found  to  be  far  happier  than  a  state  of  com- 
parative affluence.  In  reality,  our  wants  are  not  many. 
We  suffer  more  from  our  desires  than  our  actual  necessities. 
But  all  our  desires  are  not  wholesome ;  and  very  often  our 
failures,  which  we  count  as  disadvantages,  are  really  of 
advantage  to  us,  as  leading  to  greater  contentment  and 
felicity. 

'  He  that  needs  least,'  says  Socrates, '  is  most  like  the 
gods  who  need  nothing.'  Do  we  understand  this?  *I 
was  happy,*  you  will  hear  many  admit ;  '  I  hope  to  be 
happy,*  is  the  aspiration  of  many  more :  but '  I  am  happy,' 
is  the  admission  of  none.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Simply,  because 
we  would  fain  have  more  than  we  actually  stand  in  need 
of.  It  is  man  that  makes  his  life  unhappy ;  unhappy  by  its 
nature  it  is  not.    If  the  most  miserable  man  will  draw  up 
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an  inventory  of  his  blessings,  and  then  an  inventory  of  hLs 
wants,  he  will  find  that  he  has  more  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter.  If  we  only  knew  how  little  others  enjoy  their 
seeminp^  advantages,  which  make  us  so  envious,  there  would 
he  much  less  of  heartburning  in  the  world  than  there  actu- 
ally is,  and  much  greater  content.  The  servant  envies  his 
master ;  ofbencr  the  master  has  greater  cause  to  envy  hi^; 
servant,  at  least  in  respect  to  particular  ad\'Bntages. 
Obscurity  has,  no  doubt,  its  drawbacks ;  but  a  great  name 
has  often  many  more,  as  every  famous  man  has  ordinarily 
many  rivals  and  many  enemies.  Persons  of  birth,  riches, 
power,  and  talents  are  not  necessarily  happier  than  humbler 
men ;  there  is  no  real  reason  to  envy  them :  and,  when  we 
do  envy  them,  we  only  create  an  anguish  where  there 
originally  was  none.  The  good  in  life  in  our  portion  we 
look  upon  as  our  due,  and  receive  without  acknowledg- 
ment. We  only  fire  up  when  we  receive  evil,  as  if  it  was 
sent  to  us  and  us  alone.  Those  who  are  able  to  receive 
both  cheerfully,  understand  and  appreciate  human  life 
best. 

There  has  been  at  all  times  past,  and  there  probably 
will  be  at  all  times  to  come,  two  sorts  of  men,  broadly- 
divided  as  tlie  good  and  the  bad,  the  godly  and  the  un- 
godly. There  grow  tares  in  the  field  as  well  as  wheat,  and 
they  grow  together  up  to  the  harvest — the  harvest  of  death. 
We  do  not  know  if  they  are  parted  even  after  death ;  it  is 
possible  that  they  are  not.  But  this  we  know,  that  none 
are  so  bad  in  life  but  that  they  have  some  good  in  them, 
and  that,  if  they  only  attempt  it,  and  if  further  time  for 
such  attempt  be  available  to  them,  even  the  tares  may 
become  wheat  before  they  are  finally  gathered.  The 
capacity  of  becoming  better  is  Inherent  in  man.  *  I  am,' 
*  I  ought,' '  I  can,'  *  I  will,'  are  words  which  man  alone  can 
say,  and  the  sajring  of  which  distinguishes  him  from  the 
lower  animals ;  and,  as  God  must  love  all  His  creatures, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  endeavour  man  makes  to 
improve  himself  is  sure  to  be  assisted  by  Him.  *  Never 
despair '  ought,  therefore,  to  be  our  distinguishing  motto 
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in  life.     Why  should  the  greatest  sinner  be  utterly  hope- 
less? 

We  frequently  hear  it  said  that  man  is  sinful  by  nature : 
but,  in  fact,  he  is  not  so.  His  constitution  is  apt  for  virtue ; 
sin  is  the  depravation  and  abuse  of  it :  nothing  makes  him 
miserable  but  the  misuse  of  his  advantages.  Even  when 
utterly  depraved,  man  is  never  antagonistic  to  virtue.  He 
does  not  hate  Justice  as  justice,  truth  as  truth,  benevolence 
as  benevolence.  He  admires  them  while  he  violates  them. 
He  fires  up  when  another's  iniquity  is  referred  to.  Grod 
therefore  did  not  frame  us  wrong.  He  has  only  saddled 
us  with  an  additional  responsibility  which  He  has  not 
assigned  to  other  creatures.  Man  alone  of  all  His  crea- 
tures on  the  earth  can  sin.  The  tiger  slays  ruthlessly^  the 
serpent  stings  treacherously,  the  wrath  of  the  bear  is  un- 
governable ;  but  they  act  upon  their  instincts  and  sin  not. 
Man  acts  with  reason  and  conscience  to  help  him,  and 
hence  arises  his  peculiar  responsibility.  But  He  that  has 
imposed  the  responsibility  on  us  must,  and  does,  help  us 
to  do  justice  to  it.  We  have  only  to  gird  up  our  loins  and 
*  screw  our  courage '  for  success,  however  much  the  odds 
against  us  may  be.  There  is  darkness  against  the  paths  of 
all  of  us ;  difficulties  insuperable  to  our  own  exertions ; 
anxious  and  fearful  troubles ;  pains,  afflictions, and  sorrows: 
but  there  is  often,  very  often,  at  our  greatest  extremity,  a 
direct  intervention  of  Providence  for  our  relief.  Our 
greatest  needs  are  not  seldom  met  by  means  we  never  dream 
of;  and  from  great  crimes  we  are  at  times  deterred  by  hin- 
drances we  never  calculate.  This  establishes  the  govern- 
ment of  God.  He  uses  general  laws  where  nothing  more 
is  required ;  but,  where  those  laws  fail  to  secure  a  par- 
ticular end.  He  most  certainly  can  and  does  interfere  with 
them  to  insure  the  specific  purpose  to  be  attained.  The 
experience  of  that  man  must  be  very  little  indeed  that  has 
not  discovered  that  very  often  thoughts  come  into  our 
minds  and  incidents  take  place  which  cannot  be  purely 
'accidental;'  and  what  are  these  but  especial  acts  of 
grace  ? 
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This  life,  then,  with  an  ever-wakeful  God  superintending 
its  working,  is  not  a  bad  life  for  us  after  all.  We  under- 
stand it  as  the  first  opportunity  given  to  us  for  the  attain- 
ment of  excellence;  an  opportunity  variegated  by  & 
considerable  share  of  happiness,  though  touched  also  with 
a  shade,  sometimes  a  deep  shade,  of  misery.  As  a  role, 
childhood  is  happy,  youth  is  happy,  labour,  honest  labour, 
is  happy,  rude  health  is  happy,  there  is  deep  satisfaction  in 
manhood,  peace  in  old  age.  Each  of  the  stages  is,  indeed, 
also  liable  to  misery ;  but  misery  apparently  is  not  their 
normal  condition.  The  eye  opens  on  a  world  of  beauty 
and  loveliness ;  the  ear  hears  tones  and  voices  that  fill  the 
heart  with  rapture ;  the  angel  of  gladness  is  all  aroimd  ii& 
If  the  angel  of  aiBiction  be  there  too,  turn  not  away  from 
him,  for  without  him  the  whole  scheme  of  love  would 
perhaps  be  frustrated. 

With  all  its  evils  life  is  a  blessing  to  all  of  us ;  and  the 
best  proof  of  this  is  that  no  one  wishes  to  die.  It  is  not 
simply  the  dread  of  something  after  death  that  binds  man 
to  life,  but  an  innate  love  for  life  itself.  Misery  makes  a 
greater  impression  on  us  than  happiness,  because  misery  is 
not  the  normal  condition  of  our  existence;  our  happy  days 
pass  unnoticed  simply  because  they  are  so  many  ;  we  do 
not  give  sufficient  attention  to  our  blessings,  which  are 
constant,  but  run  off  to  see  the  occasional  ruins  and  wrecks 
about  us ;  the  times  of  calamity  are  the  mile-stones  by 
which  we  count  progress,  but  only  because  as  a  rule  life  is 
a  good  and  gracious  boon.  It  has  good  for  the  good,  virtue 
for  the  faithful,  victory  for  the  valiant ;  and  we  feel  God, 
not  only  as  the  cause  of  these  bounties,  but  as  the  dis- 
penser of  them.  Why  do  we  shudder  at  death  ?  Because 
life,  we  find,  is  not,  with  all  its  trials  and  misfortunes, 
altogether  unpalatable  to  us,  while  of  death  we  know  very 
little  indeed  for  certain.  Beason  tells  us  that  death  can 
be  nothing  more  than  liberation  or  relief;  but  that  very 
reason  tells  us  that  to  live  and  endure  adversity  is  more 
heroic  than  to  seek  relief  in  death. 

life  is  short,  and  we  love  it  so  that  we  are  constantly 
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complaining  of  its  briefness.  But,  if  Providence  has  made 
it  short,  let  it  pass  away.  It  is  after  all  but  the  traveller's 
passage,  and  demands  no  more  than  his  passing  thoughts  and 
affections,  not  his  ultimate  attachment.  Only  be  it  passed  in 
the  ways  of  duty,  in  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and  benevolence^ 
with  watchfulness :  in  a  word,brief  as  it  is,let  it  be  well  spent, 
so  that  the  direct  object  of  it  may  not  be  missed.  If  it 
carries  us  one  step  forward  towards  the  end,  then  shall  we 
not  have  borne  its  burdens  and  miseries  in  vain.  It  is  not 
possible  for  God  to  fail  in  his  intents  in  any  respect ;  and 
if  we  do  not  find  man  in  this  life  to  be  exactly  what  God 
wished  him  to  be,  it  is  only  because  God  did  not  intend 
this  world  to  be  the  final  theatre  for  working  out  His 
scheme.  In  the  long-run  man  wiU  and  must  be  exactly 
what  Gkxl  wished  him  to  be.  All  he  has  to  do  here  is  not 
to  thwart  the  consunmiation  of  that  scheme  by  pulling 
against  it.  An  unwilling  horse  necessarily  makes  his  own 
journey  long. 


CHAFTEE  V. 

OUR  DUTIES. 

The  idea  of  God  correctly  formed  makes  it  comparatively 
easy  for  us  to  understand  the  duties  expected  of  us.    If 
God  be  wise,  pure,  good,  and  loving,  it  is  surely  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  we  should  love  Him,  submit  to 
His  dispensations,  and  obey  His  dictates  with  cheerful 
loyalty.    '  But  how  are  you  to  know  His  dictates  to  obey 
them  V  triumphantly  asks  the  Christian  or  the  Vedantist 
'  Where  do  you  find  any  expression  of  His  will  except  in 
tlie  Bible  and  the  Upanisliads  F    Our  reply  is  as  before, 
that  the  laws  of  God  are  broadly  written  on  every  page  of 
nature,  and  that  none  but  the  blind  or  reprobate  can  mis- 
read them.    What  do  you  want  to  know  ?    What  do  the 
Bible  and  the  Veds  teach  you  that  you  do  not  find  expressed 
as  forcibly  in  nature  ?    Are  not  the  Ten  Commandments 
to  be  seen  in  every  object  around  us  ?    Did  not  the  good 
and  the  pious  know  of  them  in  the  past,  and  observe  them, 
before  either  the  Bible  or  the  Veds  were  generally  known? 
Are  they  not  now  understood  by  the  good  and  the  pious 
in  places  where  Christianity  and  the  other  book-religions 
have  not  penetrated  ?    If  the  duties  of  life  were  only  to 
be  read  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  or  the  Ko^'dn,  or  the 
Veds — if  they  were  only  to  be  learnt  in  churches,  mosques, 
and  sumdjes — what  need  was  there  for  reason  and  con- 
science being  given  to  us  ?    No ;  morality  is  not  in  this  or 
that  system  of  religion,  but  it  is  established  in  nature  and 
in  man.     It  has  only  to  be  called  forth  and  exercised. 
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As  good  health  is  the  law  of  nature  and  ill-health  its  p^- 
version,  so  action  according  to  nature  is  morality,  opposed 
to  it  immorality.  What  is  true  is  that  we  do  not  all  read 
nature  with  the  same  eye,  any  more  than  we  all  read  Look- 
revelations  in  the  same  sense.  But  the  page  of  nature 
before  us  is  one ;  and  in  nature  and  kind  the  lessons  we 
derive  from  it  are  one ;  though  possibly  not  one  in  form 
in  every  instance.  The  variations  in  form,  however,  can- 
not matter  much.  What  God  can  require  of  us  is  simply 
the  performance  of  our  duties  as  they  are  made  plain  to  us. 
Christianity  has  labelled  this  truth  by  asserting  that, 
*  Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be 
required;'  and  the  reverse  must  necessarily  be  equally 
true,  that  to  whomsoever  less  is  given,  from  him  less  will 
be  received. 

If  we  accept  God  then,  as  the  iirst  of  our  benefactors,  as 
all  Nature  says  He  is,  the  very  first  of  our  duties  naturally 
is  the  love  of  God ;  we  had  almost  said  to  the  eocdxision,  but 
we  more  advisedly  correct  ourselves  by  saying,  to  the 
inclusion  of  all  other  duties.  The  knowledge  of  this 
truth  is  the  same  in  all  minds,  at  least  at  the  outset, 
though  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  well  sustained  in  many. 
The  goodness  of  God  is  so  manifest  that  it  is  more  difficult 
not  to  understand  it  than  to  understand  it  aright,  and 
where  is  the  savage  that  does  not  understand  it  at  all  ? 
Amid  all  the  contrivances  and  resources  exhibited  in  the 
universe  nothing  is  more  marked,  more  simple  to  under- 
stand, than  the  unceasing  and  unfailing  supply  of  food 
provided  for  the  innumerable  myriads  of  life  with  which 
it  abounds,  though  that  food  has  to  be  supplied  in  difTerent 
ways  to  different  kinds  of  existences.  With  animal  life  to 
eat  is  to  be  happy,  and  everything  conduces  to  the  supply 
of  this  need — flight,  heat,  mechanism,  and  the  elements. 
The  intent  is  palpable  that  no  one  shall  perish  from  lack 
of  food ;  for  the  infinitude  of  life  around  us  there  is  an 
immensity  of  supply;  even  in  the  burning  deserts  of 
Arabia  the  camel  finds  the  acacia  to  subsist  upon.  The 
supply  indeed  is  so  great  that  we  are  almost  startled  at  the 
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waste  we  see  around  us ;  though  in  point  of  fact  we  know 
that  there  is  no  waste  in  creation.  Does  any  parent  so 
lavishly  provide  for  his  children?  The  most  beautiful 
provision  for  our  education  is  instinct,  which  not  only 
believes  without  proof,  but  against  proof.  Is  there  any 
lack  of  it  in  the  universe  ?  For  man  whose  life  is  not 
bestial,  who  has  other  aspirations  than  mere  eating  and 
sensual  gratifications,  we  see  a  thousand  substances  and 
properties  created,  with  an  adaptation  so  exact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  misread  the  intention.  If  it  had  been  diffi- 
cult to  establish  these  truths  fi*om  the  pages  of  nature,  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  understand  that  love  and 
allegiance  to  God  are  due  from  us.  But,  as  the  case  stands, 
not  to  appreciate  such  obligation  seems  to  be  simply  im- 
possible. 

But  what  is  love  of  God  ?  How  are  we  to  exhibit  it  ? 
We  cannot  love  God  personally,  as  we  love  wife  and 
children,  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  for  He  has 
no  personality  to  love.  Is  it  difficult  to  understand  from 
.  the  pages  of  nature  and  from  the  teachings  of  reason  and 
conscience,  that  the  love  of  God  is  simply  the  love  of 
>  virtue,  the  love  of  goodness,  and  the  love  of  truth ;  that  is, 
the  love  of  those  of  His  attributes  by  which  we  best 
appreciate  Him  ?  If  we  really  love  God  we  can  only 
prove  that  love  for  Him  by  endeavouring  to  please  Hira ; 
and  in  what  way  can  we  please  Him  but  by  furthering 
His  purposes,  by  meeting  Him  half  way,  as  it  were,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  His  intents  ?  Why  is  God  not  seen  ? 
Probably  because  if  He  were  seen  He  could  not  test  our 
love.  God  is  a  spirit,  pure  even  to  purity,  having  no 
earthiness  about  Him.  Our  love  for  Him,  therefore,  if 
sincere,  would  necessitate  the  throwing  off  of  our  earthi- 
ness that  we  might  the  sooner  be  able  to  see  Him  in 
purity.  The  love  of  God  necessarily  comprehends  every 
other  duty  that  we  can  think  of;  all  acts,  exercises,  and 
discipline  of  the  mind,  will,  and  affection  towards  Him. 

The  string  of  duties  usually  added  to  the  love  of  God  are : 
fear  of  and  trust  in  Him,  honour  and  respect  for  Him,  and 
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adoration  of  Him ;  and  reason  and  conscience  explain  the 
sense  in  which  these  duties  are  to  be  rendered.  The  fear 
of  Ood  cannot  mean  trepidation,  for  He  is  a  loving  and 
not  a  stern  Father  to  us  :  it  must  necessarily  mean  such  a 
regard  for  Him  as  will  keep  us  away  from  sin,  such  a 
feeling  for  Him  as  will  prevent  us  from  displeasing  Him. 
The  trust  in  EQm  can  similarly  mean  only  such  a  strong 
attachment  for  Him  as  will  enable  us  to  bear  with  equa- 
nimity the  inequalities  and  disappointments  of  life.  We 
seldom  understand  why  His  dispensations  are,  at  least 
seemingly,  unequal :  we  should  try  our  best  to  remedy  the 
inequalities  if  we  can ;  but,  failing  in  that,  our  next  best 
course  is  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  them,  fully  believing  that 
the  God  whom  we  see  to  be  so  kind  and  good  to  us  in 
everything  will  always  do  what  is  best  for  us,  even  though 
we  may  not  understand  His  acts  in  every  instance.  So 
also,  hoDour  and  respect  for,  and  adoration  of  God  do  not 
mean  the  deference  which  a  servant  shows  to  his  master, 
or  a  hireliug  to  the  person  who  hires  him,  but  to  read 
God's  ways  correctly,  obey  the  dictates  of  reason  and  con- 
science with  fidelity,  and  submit  to  the  castigations  in- 
flicted by  Him  with  patience,  if  not  with  cheerfulness. 
We  refer  to  the  last  particularly  as  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
all  our  virtues  :  it  implies  implicit  reliance  on  God  at  the 
hour  of  our  greatest  tribulation;  reliance  on  wisdom  of 
which  the  proofs  about  us  are  abundant.  He  knows  what 
He  gives  and  refuses :  we  do  not  We  repine  to  see  what  we 
want  given  to  others,  but  denied  to  us  :  we  have  to  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  the  conviction  dictated  by  reason  that 
what  suits  others  may  not  be  equally  suitable  to  us,  and 
that  of  this  God  is  the  best,  the  only  judge. 

The  love  of  God  therefore  implies,  as  we  have  said,  all 
the  duties  collectively  which  we  owe  to  Him ;  and,  simi- 
larly, the  second  grand  division  of  our  duties  is  comprised  in 
the  love  of  our  kind,  which  embraces  all  the  duties  we  owe 
upon  the  earth.  The  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  are, 
in  fact,  produced  by  the  same  temper  of  mind,  the  former 
being  the  foundation  of  the  latter;   and  truly  does  the" 
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Bible  say  that  *  on  these  two  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets/  Man  knows  both  these  duties  by  intnitioiL 
We  do  not  know  if  other  animals  have  any  similar  feelings. 
If  they  have^  they  too  must  have  a  moral  life  which  may 
or  may  not  be  distinct  from  ours.  Our  code  is  based  on 
conscience,  which  says  distinctly  what  we  should  do,  and 
what  not  After  that  reason  takes  up  the  problem  and 
works  it  out,  and  after  that  again  experience,  not  the  least 
important  teacher  of  alL  The  child  stumbles  and  leuns 
to  walk,  burns  his  finger  and  avoids  fire;  and  to  men,  simi- 
larly, sin  and  pain  are  but  the  stumble  and  the  fire  which 
hurt  only  to  teach.  The  lessons  ar^  invariably  the  same. 
Who  does  not  know,  or  being  told  does  not  admit,  that 
every  virtue  resolves  itself  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  grand 
divisions — the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  ? 

We  have  said  that  the  love  of  God  is  not  a  personal 
love ;  nor  does  the  love  of  man  bear  that  character.  The 
love  of  God  is  the  love  of  Goodness  and  Truth ;  and,  simi- 
larly, the  love  of  man  implies  bearing  with  our  neighbours 
and  doing  good  to  them,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  practi- 
cable for  us.  An  isolated  being  has  no  ethical  sense,  for 
he  does  not  need  it.  Morality  begins  with  social  life,  and 
is  also  best  tested  by  it.  There  are  various  kinds  of  men 
in  the  world :  some  are  proud,  others  immoral,  others 
covetous,  others  unjust.  Our  inward  monitor  tells  us 
that  our  duty  to  all  is  the  same ;  we  must  love  all  in 
charity  and  peace ;  our  benevolence  and  beneficence  must 
be  constant,  habitual,  and  universal  God  has  made  nothing 
in  the  world  in  vain,  or  to  be  idle ;  every  part  is  made  to 
minister  to  the  good  of  the  whole  according  to  the  powers 
and  virtues  given  to  it ;  and,  as  He  Himself  is  unremitting 
and  incessant  in  His  care  and  well-doing  for  us^even  so  must 
we  try  to  act  to  the  best  of  our  power  towards  each  other. 
The  love  of  man  is  the  basis  of  practical  virtue ;  to  spread 
happiness  around  us  is  our  happiness ;  no  one  can  do  a 
good  deed  without  feeling  himself  the  happier  for  it  In 
an  utilitarian  world  it  is  no  slur  on  the  economy  of  nature 
that  the  ultimate  basis  of  every  praiseworthy  act  is  self* 
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gain.  But  the  act  implies  great  sacrifices,  for  it  implies 
patience  and  long-suffering;  mildness,  kindness,  and 
beneficence;  absence  of  envy,  rashness,  and  over- hastiness; 
total  n^ation  of  vanity  and  self-pride.  Xo  man  can 
make  such  sacrifices  without  benefit  to  himself. 

What  is  religion  beyond  this :  namely,  being  and  doing 
good,  to  the  best  of  our  power?  And  for  this  exercise 
what  theatre  can  be  better  than  this  world,  our  coarse  and 
common  world,  with  all  its  cares  and  temptations,  its  fights 
and  rivalries,  its  ever-busy  and  absorbing  avocations? 
Our  virtues  are  justice,  truth,  sincerity,  self-denial,  gentle- 
ness, forbearance,  and  purity.  No  man  can  be  thoroughly 
proficient  in  any  of  them  without  the  active  tussle  of  life. 
The  book  of  nature  speaks  of  no  such  thing  as  salvation 
through  Christ,  or  any  body  else ;  but  it  does  speak  of 
work,  toil,  effort,  character,  gradual  development  of  the 
mind  and  feelings,  gradual  acquisition  of  the  purification 
that  saves.  It  is  the  plodding  workman,  the  bustling  man 
in  office,  the  active  artisan,  the  wide-awake  tradesman, 
who  is  called  upon  to  exercise  these  virtues.  The  conflict 
of  life  is  in  fact  given  to  man  for  no  other  end ;  a  religious 
life  means  a  life  of  usefulness  in  its  broadest  sense.  Take 
a  long  breath  and  a  deep  breath ;  do  full  justice  to  the 
body,  the  senses,  and  even  the  passions:  but  use  God's 
means  only  to  the  purposes  of  God,  that  is,  for  your  own 
improvement.  Live  a  brave,  manly  life ;  always  at  work 
in  your  calling,  but  always  making  true  use  of  the  means 
to  the  final  end.  Wealth  has  its  duties  and  its  instruc- 
tions ;  poverty  teaches  labour  and  self-denial ;  the  fortunate 
speculation,  the  disappointed  hope,  have  each  their  re- 
spective teachings.  All  these  divide  themselves  into  the 
two  main  parts  of  negative  and  positive  virtue ;  negative,  to 
do  harm  to  no  one,  positive,  to  do  every  good  in  one's  power. 

By  the  laws  of  nature  it  is  the  interest  of  eyery  man  to 
act  well.  Says  conscience  to  us :  'Be  chaste,  be  temperate, 
be  laborious;'  and  experience  invariably  shows  that  the 
breach  of  these  instructions  is  punished  by  ailments. 
Says  conscience  again:  'Be  just,  true,  and  merciful;'  and 
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experience  teaches  us,  bitterly  indeed,  that  the  departures 
from  these  instructions  carry  their  own  punishment  with 
theuL  Even  in  that  which  we  understand  best — ^namely, 
the  making  of  money — ^unjust  gains  we  find  are  of  the 
nature  of  leaven ;  they  sour  the  whole  lump,  and  bring 
down  curses  on  all  the  possessions  of  a  man,  lawfully  or  un- 
lawfully acquired;  while  the  little  competence  acquired 
in  righteousness  continues  much  longer  than  much  greater 
wealth  acquired  in  unrighteousness.  The  connection  is  so 
perfect^  the  penalties  attached  to  evil-doing  follow  so 
regularly,  that  no  one  of  any  experience  can  possibly 
mistake  the  instruction.  Nor  are  we  really  so  sinful  by 
nature  as  we  are  represented  to  be,  that  to  reject  snch 
instructions  summarily  should  be  natural  to  us.  Inunor* 
ality  is  abhorrent  to  the  standard  of  natuitd  reason,  so 
long  as  it  has  not  been  perverted  by  crime  or  lawlessness; 
man  by  nature  is  only  liahU  to  vice,  not  given  up  to  it 
At  all  events,  the  stereotyped  ethics  of  book-revelations 
cannot  add  force  to  such  instructions.  The  sum-total  of 
our  duties,  as  we  read  them  in  nature,  is  this :  What  we 
understand  the  Deity  to  be,  that  must  we  attempt  to  be 
ourselves,  though  we  can  only  imitate  Him  at  a  very 
respectful  distance.  Do  we  find  Him  just  ?  we  must  try 
to  be  as  just  as  we  can ;  do  we  find  Him  pure  ?  we  must 
try  to  approach  His  purity  as  far  as  flesh  and  blood  will 
permit ;  do  we  find  Him  good  and  kind  ?  then  must  we 
try  to  be  good  and  kind  ourselves ;  and,  as  His  virtues  are 
not  limited,  we  must  not  limit  our  well-doing.  What  is 
morality  ?  It  is  only  that  influence  of  nature  which  opens 
the  heart  to  appreciate  the  concordance  of  the  univeise 
with  a  feeling  that  it  alone  shall  not  be  a  discordant  atom 
in  it.  A  longing  to  be  at  one  with  the  rest  of  creation, 
which  is  called  forth  in  us  by  nature,  teaches  us  all  oar 
duties  fully ;  and,  the  duties  taught,  we  have  to  act  up  to 
them.  If  we  fail  we  lose  the  first  opportunity  given  to  us 
to  win  our  spurs.  We  have  to  go  up  for  final  salvation ; 
if  we  choose  to  go  down^  the  ascent,  which  must  be 
cichieved,  is  necessarily  deferred  and  delayed.    We  believe 
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however  in  this  assurance^  that  it  is  nothing  but  an  oppor- 
tunity lost;  that  further  opportunities  are  given  to  us» 
However  bad  we  may  seemingly  be,  our  conviction  is  firm 
that  we  shall  yet,  all  of  us,  be  helped  on  to  eventual 
happiness  and  purity  in  due  course.  The  gnarled  tree 
gives  as  valuable  timber  to  the  workman  as  the  straight 
and  ungnarled  trunk,  though  doubtless  it  gives  him  much 
greater  trouble  to  shape  it.  In  both  cases,  however,  the 
tree  must  be  sound,  not  rotten,  to  be  of  use ;  and  in  our 
case  too,  the  purity  required  for  final  happiness  must  be 
attained* 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  IN^TERMEDIATE  FUTURE. 

Eyeuything  around  us  images  a  spiritual  life :  the  strong 
man  that  toils  and  the  child  that  plays  have  thoughts 
beyond  their  labours  and  their  occupations.  The  animal 
enters  life  ready  clothed,  provided  with  natural  weapons  of 
defence,  and  armed  with  conscious  instinct  to  seek  food 
and  sensual  enjoyments.  This  was  its  condition  when  the 
world  began ;  this  is  its  condition  now.  There  has  been 
no  progressive  knowledge  or  wisdom  for  it ;  and  on  these 
premises  we  conclude — perhaps  erroneously — that  this 
world  is  all  to  it.  But  man's  position  is  not  similar.  He 
has  to  depend  for  sustenance  and  protection  on  others  at 
the  outset,  and  then  on  his  own  exertions.  He  gets  nothing 
ready-made  for  him ;  and  his  aspirations  are  not  limited  to 
what  he  is  able  to  procure.  He  first  lived  in  caverns,  and 
now  lives  in  houses ;  is  physically  weak,  and  yet  more 
powerful  than  the  tiger  and  the  elephant,  more  cunning 
than  the  fox,  more  soaring  than  the  eagle ;  has  progressed 
from  invention  to  invention,  and  from  knowledge  to  know- 
ledge. But  these  improvements  do  not  bound  his  yearn- 
ings ;  the  world  can  give  nothing  to  content  him :  the 
world  then  cannot  be  his  final  destination.  The  beasts  of 
the  field  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  their  lot ;  but  not  man 
with  any,  not  even  the  savage. 

What  is  our  experience  of  human  life  ?  To  some  it  is 
labour^  business,  or  activity ;  to  others  pleasure,  gain,  or 
success ;  to  others  again,  mere  pain,  loss,  or  disappoint- 
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ment.  These  last  are  not  the  least  numerous ;  they  find 
in  life  nothing  but  trouble  and  uneasiness,  energies  feasted, 
unprofitable  sadness,  the  result  of  plodding  care.  But 
through  this  labour,  this  success,  and  this  disappointment, 
every  little  friction  discovers  a  glimpse  of  infinity  to  us, 
showing  that  we  are  of  it  and  for  it,  and  are  only  hindered 
from  it  by  some  trifling  screen  that  separates  us.  The 
mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered  by  tearing  a  bush  from 
the  mountain-side.  Similarly  is  our  immediate  future 
hidden  from  us,  hidden  till  death  removes  the  bush  that 
intervenes. 

Man  is  formed  of  two  parts — the  body  which  is  of  the 
earth  earthy,  and  cannot  think ;  and  the  soul,  which  is  the 
life  of  the  body  so  long  as  it  is  encased  in  it,  and  after  that 
the  real  man.  Our  knowledge  of  the  soul  is  necessarily 
indefinite ;  we  carniot  know  anything  apart  from  its  present 
connection  with  the  body.  In  its  present  state  we  find 
that  it  understands,  wills,  chooses,  and  refuses ;  and  we 
infer  that  it  has,  by  itself,  the  power  to  perform  those 
acts.  In  governing  the  body  it  makes  use  of  the  forces  of 
the  body ;  but  the  essential  principle  of  volition,  we  feel, 
belongs  to  itself  alone.  When  the  body  is  no  longer 
capable  of  performing  its  functions  in  the  natural  world 
corresponding  to  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  the  soul, 
man  dies,  that  is,  the  spirit  is  separated  from  the  corporeal 
frame,  which  has  become  useless  to  it.  The  spirit  which 
thought  and  directed  lives,  but  no  longer  dependent  on  the 
body,  or  clogged  by  any  forces  that  belonged  to  it.  It  is 
not  in  our  power  to  say  what  the  actual  condition  of  the 
liberated  soul  may  be.  We  find  in  the  natural  world  that 
everything — ^vegetation,  animal  life,  the  formation  of  the 
earth  itself — ^begins  with  crudeness  and  gradually  com- 
pletes itself  to  perfection,  and  this,  we  infer,  must  also  be 
the  order  of  the  soul.  Its  separation  from  matter  must 
therefore  be  to  the  spirit  a  step  in  advance. 

But  where  does  the  liberated  soul  proceed  to  ?  To 
heaven  at  once,  or  to  some  intermediate  state  for  further 
purification  ?    On  this  point  we  can  state  nothing  posi- 
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tively ;  it  would  be  presuinptaous  to  do  so,  since  it  is  nob 
from  knowledge.  But,  as  the  final  purpose  of  God  must  be 
to  make  us  eternally  happy,  and  as  this  purpose  can  only 
be  attained  by  the  full  acquirement  of  both  goodness  and 
purity,  and  as  it  is  evident  that  the  best  of  men  do  not 
attain  them  fuUy  in  this  world,  the  inference  is  irresistible 
that  the  spirit  after  liberation  wanders  through  a  middle 
state,  in  different  grades  of  development,  those  only  ex- 
cepted, if  any,  which  are  able  to  attain  the  unison  of  puiity 
and  goodness  at  once.  Our  present  life  certainly  deter- 
mines our  state  in  the  next ;  but  for  all  of  us  the  next 
may  not  be  the  final  state.  We  do  not  leave  this  world 
fully  prepared  for  eternal  life ;  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the 
very  best  do  so ;  and  unless  we  are  fully  fit  for  it  we  can- 
not be  admitted  into  it 

The  drowning  man  may  be  saved  by  a  plank  or  a  rope, 
and  such  is  the  salvation  that  Christianity  ofiers  to  ua 
But  the  position  of  humanity  is  not  that  of  the  drowning 
man,  for  it  is  a  general,  and  not  an  exceptional  position. 
All  nature  tells  us  that wemust  strike  outand  gain  the  shore. 
The  design  in  respect  to  us  is  manifestly  one  of  gradual 
elevation  through  higher  and  higher  moral  grades,  till  all 
that  is  crude  and  imperfect  in  us  is  perfected  and  matured. 
It  necessarily  implies  the  universality  of  final  salvation. 
But  that  salvation  must  be  attained,  not  merely  given. 

The  present  condition  of  our  nature  scarcely  permits  us 
to  live  such  a  pure  life  as  would  entitle  us  to  tliis  salvation 
at  once.  Our  bodies  are  frail,  mortal,  and  corruptible; 
requiring  meat,  drink,  and  enjoyment  to  support  them. 
The  virtues  and  necessities  of  a  spiritual  life  being  neces- 
sarily different,  must  require  a  different  sphere  of  trial  for 
their  full  development;  the  absence  of  an  animal  life  seems 
almost  indispensable  to  that  development  in  its  fulness; 
and  till  there  is  such  development  there  can  be  no  ad- 
mission to  unalloyed  bliss.  Sensualists  and  worldlings  can 
be  converted,  bettered,  and  improved  in  this  life ;  the  slaves 
of  pleasure  may  be  awakened  by  reason ;  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  may  be  avoided  and  partially  conquered.    But  still 
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cannot  man  here  be  fully  purified,  for  the  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  spirit,  and  uncleanness  to  some  extent  is  un- 
avoidable. Our  souls,  we  feel,  are  made  for  holiness  and 
truth ;  they  would  choose  no  other  enjoyment  if  they 
were  not  enslaved,  clogged,  and  burdened  by  the  flesh. 
As  Christ  Himself  says,  *  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak/  The  soul  bent  God- ward  is  untiring  in 
its  exertions  to  purify  itself,  but  still  cannot  it  be 
purified  in  this  life ;  and  as  God  is  pure  and  iniquity  un- 
assimilable  with  Him,  He  can  never  be  reconciled  except 
to  purity.  He  can  be  reconciled  to  sinners,  but  not  to  sin. 
Therefore  to  be  saved  it  is  essential  that  sin  should  be 
burnt  up.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  therefore  extends,  a 
belief  in  an  intermediate  spiritual  life  seems  to  be  the  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  Our  life  on  earth  is  ^iven  to 
train,  not  the  body,  but  the  spirit,  for  its  eventual  destiny. 
This  training,  we  see,  is  not  completed  here.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  appliances  in  subsequent  existences  to  com- 
plete it.  Through  how  many  such  existences  the  trial 
may  be  continued  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  know ;  but  we 
feel  that  it  must  be  continued  till  it  is  completed  to  per- 
fection :  and  this  all  nature  indicates  is  the  scheme  of 
God. 

All  our  inquiries  only  bring  us  to  the  verge  of  this 
world,  when  we  part  for  the  world  unknown.  But  the 
condition  in  which  we  part  from  this  world  convinces 
us  that  there  must  be  receptacles  in  the  next  for  every 
differing  grade  of  development  for  further  expansion. 
God  meant  virtue  to  be  progressive,  nor  virtue  alone  but 
intellect  also ;  both  to  be  perfected  by  trial  and  struggle. 
Step  by  step  is  the  law  of  nature ;  the  spirit  mounts  higher 
and  higher  after  every  conflict.  Is  the  intellect  that 
plays  with  the  electric  flash  and  forces  it  to  perform  its 
errands  to  stop  there  only?  Is  the  capacity  for  improving 
the  mind  and  purifying  the  heart  exhausted  in  this  life  ? 

We  do  not  see  the  end  of  development  here ;  but  it  must 
have  an  end.  For  this  creation  we  admire  there  must  be 
a  motive.    If  God  be  perfect  the  motive  must  also  be 
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perfect,  and  must  seek  to  confer  the  highest  degree  of 
welfare  on  each  created  being.  That  perfect  power  will 
carry  oat  its  perfect  motive  to  perfect  consummation  must 
be  a  truism.  We  see  God  everywhere  as  perfect  cause,  as 
perfect  providence,  as  perfect  power,  as  perfect  wisdom, 
and  it  is  not  possible  that  His  perfect  motive  should  not 
perfectly  fructify.  Our  connection  with  the  world  ends  here; 
the  soul  must  therefore  have  a  future  sphere  to  right  itself 
in  for  its  final  destination.  The  battered  man  of  the  world 
has  as  much  right  to  look  out  for  that  destination  as  he 
who  professes  to  claim  it  through  the  'Blood  of  the  Lamb;* 
the  hero  of  a  thousand  hard-fought  struggles  may  surelj 
hope  for  it  as  well  as  he  who  exhibits  the  pouncet-box  of 
Christianity  as  his  passport  to  heaven.  Death,  as  we 
know  it,  comes  probably  only  as  a  change  in  the  form  of 
existence,  and  comes  just  when  such  a  change  is  needed. 
Man  is  so  constituted  that  in  proportion  as  he  verges  to  old 
age  he  verges  again  to  infancy ;  and  in  that  state  innocence 
and  wisdom  are,  to  a  great  extent,  conjoined :  a  state  which 
must  absolutely  be  the  best  to  commence  a  new  existence. 
The  dying  sinner  may  look  to  man  to  be  deformed  and  offen- 
sive ;  but  beneath  the  outward  cover  the  power  of  truth 
and  purity  may  have  commenced  to  blossom  ;  and  it  is  only 
a  natural  inference  that  there  is  a  sphere  for  the  blossom  to 
expand  in.  Why  nip  it  in  the  bud  to  throw  it  into  hell  ? 
Our  present  life  then  is  most  probably  but  our  infant- 
schooly  where  the  training  is  merely  preparatory.  We  see 
that  the  training  is  not  completed  here ;  the  results,  in 
fact,  far  from  being  complete,  are  actually  perplexing. 
There  must  be  at  least  another  school,  therefore — probably 
several  schools — for  us  to  complete  our  training  in.  The 
Original  Cause  of  all  things  must  produce  ultimates  to 
correspond  with  its  own  nature,  to  give  effect  to  its  wishes. 
If  God  be  perfect,  the  end  must  be  perfect ;  if  God  be  holy, 
the  end  must  be  holy ;  if  God  be  good,  the  end  must  be 
good.  There  cannot  be  two  ends— good  and  bad,  unless 
we  believe  that  there  can  be  two  Gods — God  the  good,  and 
God  the  wicked.    The  divisions  of  humanity  here  are 
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three:  tlie  saint,  the  sinner,  and  the  reprobate.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  the  saint  may  be  saved  immediately 
after  death.  For  the  sinner  there  must  be  further  trial  in 
a  life  where  there  are  less  temptations  to  unholiness  than 
in  this ;  and,  though  the  lesson  may  be  considered  dan- 
gerouSy  our  conviction  is  firm  that  the  reprobate  will  not 
be  given  up,  for  Gk>d  is  good  and  one. 

Then  why  is  future  life  hidden  from  us  ?  Who  can 
answer  that  question  ?  We  do  not  know  the  character  of 
that  life,  and  perhaps  man  in  the  flesh  would  not  compre- 
hend it  even  if  he  knew  it.  What  if  the  intermediate 
world  for  us  be  a  spirit-world  ?  The  knowledge  of  such  a 
world  would  necessarily  be  above  our  comprehension  in 
our  present  condition,  tied  down  as  we  are  with  material 
encumbrances.  In  fact,  in  our  present  condition,  even 
the  thought  of  it  is  fraught  with  fear  to  us,  and  only  from 
our  ignorance.  Man  feared  the  eclipse  and  the  comet  in 
past  ages ;  even  the  voice  of  the  storm,  the  glance  of  the 
lightning,  and  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  caused  alarm 
to  him.  With  knowledge  our  fear  of  these  has  vanished ; 
but  of  spiritual  life  we  know  pothing  yet,  and  even  to 
think  of  it  very  unduly  taxes  our  judgment.  But  because 
we  do  not  see  it,  nor  know  of  it,  nor  can  think  of  it,  that 
is  no  reason  for  disbelieving  in  its  existence.  Many  insects 
do  not  see  man  from  the  imperfection  of  their  vision,  and 
man,  from  similar  causes,  would  not  see  spiritual  beings 
even  if  he  were  surrounded  by  them.  He  might  know  them 
if  an  additional  sense  were  given  to  him  for  the  purpose, 
that  is,  if  Providence  wished  him  to  know  them ;  and,  since 
we  do  not  possess  such  a  faculty,  it  is  evident  that  Provi- 
dence does  not  wish  that  we  should  know  them. 

Man  is  ignorant  of  his  own  spirit  Is  it  a  wonder  then 
that  he  is  unable  to  intrude  into  the  spirit-world  ?  But 
the  belief  in  that  world  has  been  almost  universal  even 
from  the  remotest  times.  We  have  had  peris,  angels, 
demons,  spirits,  and  dd/aavaa  thrust  upon  us  from  the  very 
dawn  of  history;  and  stories  of  the  same  nature  are 
reported  constantly  to  the  present  day,  not  only  as  parts 
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of  a  nice  speculation,  but  of  a  theory  widely  entertained. 
The  accounts  of  apparitions  are  frequent,  though  what 
their  connection  with  this  world  is,  we  may  not  compre- 
hend. We  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  they  are  constantly 
going  up  and  down,  seeking  whom  to  devour,  for  our  faith 
in  God's  providence  is  so  great  that  we  think  that  to  be 
absolutely  impossible ;  but,  at  different  times  and  from 
different  directions,  evidence  has  been  pouring  upon  us 
from  respectable  eye-witnesses,  which  does  not  admit  of 
being  rejected,  the  whole  tendency  of  which  is  to  strengthen, 
not  only  the  possibility,  but  the  actuality  of  the  existence 
of  such  beings.  If  they  have  any  connection  at  all  with 
us^  it  must  be  a  permissive  one.  As  God's  stewards  the 
good  spirits  may  be  around  us  to  help  us  through  our 
difiBiculties ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  pennissively,  bad 
angels  may  be  at  work  about  us  as  executors  of  Grod's 
judgment.  But  in  neither  case  is  there  any  particular 
reason  for  us  to  dread  them ;  and,  presumably,  all  spirits 
must  be  mainly  busy  with  their  own  concerns,  and  not 
with  ours. 

This  is  spiritualism  as  we  understand  it.  If  it  be  not 
unreasonable  to  believe  in  it,  it  would  follow  in  the  nature 
of  things  for  the  spirit- world  to  contain  both  good  and  bad 
spirits,  just  as  the  natural  world  contains  both  good  and 
bad  men.  As  a  rule  we  do  not  believe  that  any  one  can 
be  admitted  into  final  happiness  immediately  after  death, 
either  by  his  good  deeds,  or  by  mercy,  or  by  faith.  N"o 
one  leaves  the  world  in  such  a  state  of  purity  as  to  be  able 
to  claim  final  good  on  such  grounds.  Mercy  only  means 
the  interest  God  takes  in  conducting  us  to  eventual  salva- 
tion, not  the  prompt  condonation  of  our  offences  the  moment 
we  cry  out,  *  Lord  !  have  pity  on  us.'  Those  are  led  on  by 
mercy  who  do  not  live  in  evil.  Those  who  live  in  evil 
cannot  expect  to  be  saved,  and  must  be  differently  tried 
for  the  abandonment  of  evil.  The  good  spirits  would  thus 
be  undergoing  further  trial  for  complete  purification ;  tlie 
evil  spirits  for  retrieving  their  lost  opportunities.  There 
is  no  improbability  in  the  idea  of  the  infinite  space  before 
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U3  being  peopled  by  them — peopled  more  thickly  perhaps 
than  the  world  we  inhabit.  The  variety  in  the  invisible 
world  wonld  necessarily  be  greater,  not  less,  than  the  variety 
in  the  visible  world.  Unhampered  by  a  clod  of  earth,  all 
the  souls  liberated  from  this  globe  that  have  not  attained 
the  climax  of  purity  may,  in  the  spirit-world,  be  exercising 
their  several  virtues,  or  mortifying  their  several  vices, 
apart  from  each  other,  and  actuated  by  distinct  feelings 
and  forces.  They  are  all  invisible  to  us,  and  working 
invisibly ;  we  neither  perceive  them  nor  the  way  of  their 
working,  except  when,  to  serve  some  particular  purpose  of 
the  Deity,  they  are  made  visible  to  or  sensible  by  us.  We 
do  not  want  more  intimate  connection  with  them,  for  we 
are  tethered  to  a  material  mechanism,  to  which  such  con- 
nection would  not  be  beneficial.  But  nothing  deters  us 
from  giving  place  to  them  in  our  reasoning,  since  our  present 
existence  without  some  such  solution  seems  to  be  un- 
meaning and  contradictory. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

We  cannot  infer  the  Infinite,  and,  not  being  able  to  do  so, 
cannot  explain  the  why  and  wherefore  of  everything  we 
find  in  the  world.  Beason  and  conscience  are  very  safe 
guides,  but  they  do  not  unravel  all  the  enigmas  around  us; 
and  we  conclude  that  it  is  not  intended  that  we  should  be 
able  to  solve  every  problem  in  life.  Looking  about  our 
little  sphere  from  different  stand-points,  we  come  to  deci- 
sions on  diverse  points  almost  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other.  We  are  so  differently  constituted  that  even  iLe 
good  that  has  been  given  to  us  is  not  in  every  instance 
fully  appreciated :  how  then  shall  we  know  what  evil  is  ? 
There  are  philosophers  of  the  age  who  speak  with  con- 
tempt of  the  pleasures  of  existence,  and  represent  the 
world  as  being  radically  and  necessarily  bad ;  and  not  a 
few  urge  that  pleasure  is  only  a  negative  feeling — namely, 
the  absence  of  pain.  The  pleasures  of  health  are  com- 
prised, they  say,  in  the  absence  of  diseases,  the  pleasures  of 
youth  in  the  absence  of  age,  the  pleasures  of  freedom  in 
the  absence  of  slavery,  the  pleasures  of  wealth  in  the 
absence  of  poverty.  The  world,  far  from  being  the  best,  is 
with  them  the  worst  of  all  conceivable  worlds,  life  being 
regarded  as  a  continual  struggle  for  existence,  with  the 
certainty  of  being  beaten  in  the  end.  Any  attempt  to 
balance  the  pleasures  of  life  only  proves  to  them  that  pain 
is  much  the  larger  factor.  Domestic  happiness  is  illusion ; 
the  care  and  trouble  of  children  far  outweigh  the  pleasures 
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they    afford;  work    is    misery;   they  find  nothing  but 
anguish  in  every  sphere  of  life. 

Fortunately,  this  view  of  life  is  not  the  common  one. 
Independent  of  utility  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
enjoyment  or  happiness  in  life,  which  is  not  generally 
ignored.  As  compared  with  the  lower  animals,  the  sensual 
pleasures  of  man  are  doubtless  smaller  in  degree ;  but  still 
are  they  pleasures  to  those  who  accept  them  as  such. 
Almost  the  sole  happiness  of  the  brute  creation  consists  in 
an  ample  supply  of  food,  and,  as  there  is  abundance  of  this 
in  the  world,  the  evils  they  suffer  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
good.  Even  in  man's  case  the  good  things  of  life  very 
niuch  outnumber  the  evil  things  that  beset  him,  and  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  he  derives  full  enjoyment  from  the 
former,  feeling  pain  only  from  exhaustion  and  surfeit. 
Food  was  a  necessity  to  man,  and  had  to  be  supplied ;  but 
how  is  it  supplied  ?  With  a  range  of  delicate  variety  that* 
clearly  testifies  to  the  beneficence  of  God.  The  superfluity 
is  so  great  that  its  object  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  eye  of 
the  eagle  is  more  piercing  than  man's,  but  takes  no  delight 
in  the  beauties  of  nature  as  that  of  man  does ;  the  nose  of 
the  dog  smells  better  than  that  of  man,  but  takes  no 
pleasure  in  the  odour  of  flowers ;  the  appetite  of  all  animals 
is  stronger  than  man's,  but  taste  belongs  to  man  alone  to 
enjoy  what  he  devours.  Variety  alone  is  pleasure,  and 
man  has  variety  given  to  him  in  all  matters  with  an  un- 
sparing hand.  Is  there  a  man  who  can  take  a  rose  in  his 
hand,  and  feel  aught  but  delight  with  it  ?  Even  the  savage 
loves  the  flowers  that  bloom  around  him,  but  animals  do 
not  appreciate  them.  Health,  youth,  and  freedom  are  all 
absolute  pleasures,  and  not  negative  in  their  character; 
but  besides  them  man  has  a  variety  of  other  enjoyments. 
The  pleasures  of  literature,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts  are 
pleasures.  Right  conduct  and  just  dealing  are  pleasures. 
Hope  is  a  pleasure  which  never  cloys,  and  to  which  we 
return  again  and  again  notwithstanding  all  the  disappoint^ 
ments  we  constantly  suffer.  Contentment  is  a  pleasure, 
a  great  and  positive  pleasure,  though  it  does  not  show 
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itself  broadly  in  that  light  The  deepest  water  is  the 
stillest ;  the  highest  pleasures  do  not  exhibit  themselves. 
An  arithmetical  calculation  of  joys  is  therefore  not  piac* 
ticable ;  there  is  no  formula  to  indicate  their  extent.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  surrounded  by  them,  tliat 
they  are  at  least  as  positive  as  our  pains  and  sorrows. 
Absolute  happiness  and  truth  belong  only  to  God*  Our 
happiness  is  in  the  desire  of  happiness  and  truth.  Every 
struggle  we  make  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  desire  is  a 
pleasure ;  the  pleasure  is  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  the 
object  aimed  at.  In  this  sense  work  itself  is  a  pleasure; 
it  imparts  a  feeling  of  consciousness  and  personality  which 
fills  our  hecurts.  As  we  have  stated  already,  we  love  life 
so  much  that  we  are  exceedingly  unwilling  to  part  with  it 
This  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  evils  of  life  had 
been  greater  than  the  good  bestowed  on  us.  Pleasure 
carried  beyond  a  certain  degree  becomes  pain,  no  doubt ; 
the  fire  that  warms  also  burns  :  but  because  they  glide 
into  eacli  other  they  must  not  be  considered  to  be  the  same 
in  character.  Virtue  merges  into  vice»  but  the  things  ai'e 
nevertheless  very  distinct 

But  pain  exists — exists  as  a  wonder  that  amongst  so  much 
happiness  there  should  be  a  trailing  serpent  on  the  ground, 
whether  it  takes  the  shape  of  sickness,  want,  calamity,  or 
discontent  It  is  certainly  puzzling  that  the  works  of  a 
good  being  should  be  in  any  respects  marred,  or  apparently 
marred,  by  evil  and  imhappiness  \  and  the  mind  staggers 
and  doubts  if  the  rule  of  Providence  be  always  just  That 
disorders  do  befall  to  good  men  as  often  as  to  others,  that 
the  good  are  as  great,  or  greater,  sufferers  than  the  bad,  is 
not  to  be  denied.  Vice  is  exultant,  virtue  scorned ;  crime, 
envy,  and  unscrupulousness  have  plenty  and  comfort  meted 
to  them,  while  patient  merit  is  immersed  in  helpless 
poverty^  or  otherwise  laden  ^  heavily  that  it  cannot  bear. 
The  reason  for  all  this  irregularity  is  not  explicable  to  us : 
but  the  world  throughout,  we  see,  is  guided  by  an  end ; 
finality  and  design  are  marked  in  everything  around  us ; 
we  are  led  through  all  stages  of  our  existence,  almost  with- 
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out  our  knowledge,  to  realize  a  plan ;  and  if  to  us,  who 
know  80  little,  many  things  appear  to  be  good  and  right, 

hy  should  the  conclusion  be  difficult  to  arrive  at,  that 
when  we  see  all  we  shall  find  everything  fully  justified  ? 
If  even  the  truest  and  the  best  have  their  hours  of  dark- 
ness and  affliction,  is  it  too  difficult  to  understand  that 
that  is  only  a  part  of  God's  scheme  of  education  ? 

Any  attempt  on  our  part  to  criticise  creation  must  be 
insufficient,  because  the  human  mind,  not  being  universal, 
cannot  compass  the  universal  mind*    We  cannot  enter  into 
the  purposes  of  God ;  we  cannot  expound  His  secrets :  but 
from  the  good  we  see  around  us  we  may  infer  that  evil 
itself  may  not  be  purposeless.    If  He  has  made  ninety 
things  for  enjoyment  and  ten  that  cause  miseiy,  surely 
there  must  be  an  object  in  it,  and  that  object  a  good  one. 
We  do  not  undei'stand  many  things,  and  the  existence  of 
evil  must  be  attributed  to  a  plan  which  passes  our  com- 
prehension*   Apparently,  the  object  of  life  is  not  merely 
to  derive  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment,  though  we 
are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  pleasures.     Life  is  the 
school  of  experience ;  where  we  have  to  work,  to  battle, 
and  to  strive.    God  is  good,  and  all  our  inferences  are 
towards  good;   but  the  existence  of  evil  was  perhaps 
necessary  to  strengthen  our  inclinations  towards  good. 
Sickness,  sorrows,  and  troubles  are  levelling  distinctions 
that  every  wise  man  expects  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  a 
life  constituted  like  the  present.    But  are  they  evils  in 
reality  ?    Do  we  always  accept  them  as  such  ?    A  little 
thought  often  makes  it  plain  to  us  that  without  them  there 
would  be  no  virtue  in  us,  or  the  virtue  in  us  would  be  mere 
untried  metal,  necessarily  of  doubtful  value.    If  we  did  not 
suffer — suffer  much  and   suffer  long — what  opportunity 
could  there  be  fur  exercising  such  traits  in  our  character 
as,  for  instance,  patience   and  long-suffering,  which  are 
attributes  even  of  the  Deity  ?    A  world  of  ease,  indul- 
gence, and  pleasure  would  very  soon  enervate  even  the 
best  of  us.    Misfortune,  then,  may  be  but  a  beneficent 
principle,  the  whetstone  of  our  virtues,  that  gives  birth  to 
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fortitude,  patience,  and  hope  of  heaven.  If  salvation  be  the 
prize  held  out  to  us,  is  it  not  worth  the  buffets  and  woands 
of  the  conSict?  Erring  does  not  confirm  us  in  enor; 
mistakes  do  not  establish  us  in  imprudence.  If  they  lead 
to  amendment  and  improvement,  then  are  they  not  wholly 
profitless.  If  the  presence  of  evil  calls  forth  many  things 
that  are  good,  then  is  it  sufificiently  justified,  suffideiitly 
accounted  for.  How  much  should  we  be  surprised  one 
day  to  discover  that  but  for  this  so-called  evil,  our  final 
deliverance  would  perhaps  never  have  been  achieved  ? 

Is  that  theory  wrong  which  considers  evil  to  be  the 
means  of  good  ?  We  find  this  to  be  so  in  the  physical 
world :  is  it  untrue  of  the  moral  world  ?  It  may  be  that 
evil — ^the  worst  evil — is  self- corrective,  virtue  the  trans- 
mutation of  vice,  heaven  the  elaboration  of  helL  There  is 
e Wl  in  life  as  there  is  poison  in  the  physical  world ;  poisons, 
we  know,  are  beneficial  provisions  for  disease ;  and  so  may 
evil  be  in  the  moral  world.  Tliere  are  more  antidotes  than 
poisons ;  and,  similarly,  the  amount  of  enjoyment  and 
happiness  predominates.  But  He  that  works  by  the  earth- 
quake and  the  volcano,  by  the  hurricane  and  the  typhoon, 
must  know  also  how  to  work  with  evil  and  pain.  We  see 
around  us  that  life  springs  from  death  ;  we  know  also  that 
evil  calls  forth  many  things  that  are  good^  which  would 
otherwise  not  have  been  developed.  Why  then  should  the 
existence  of  evil  be  unaccountable  to  us  ? 

Much  of  the  pain  and  misery  in  life  is  our  own  act, 
resulting  from  the  violation  of  the  moral  laws  of  nature. 
But  even  when  it  is  not  so,  is  there  no  vindication  for  their 
existence  ?  The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  we  know,  are 
akin.  A  child,  on  ice  being  put  into  its  hands,  cries  oat 
*  Fire !'  Wealth  and  want,  pleasure  and  pain,  often  teach 
the  very  same  lessons  to  the  heart ;  and,  if  teaching  be 
the  object  of  life,  the  dispensation  is  only  varied,  not 
actually  dissimilar.  Trouble  is  a  faithful  dog  that  conies 
only  to  bring  back  the  playing  truant.  The  pain,  the  in* 
fliction,  the  bereavement,  warn  us  of  the  loose  screw  in  us, 
which  if  neglected,  would  place  us  in  the  mire.    Pain  is 
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Vr  arning,  warning  given  to  us  in  mercy.  Every  sigh,  every 
tear,  every  groan,  has  its  office  to  discharge,  an  end  to 
accomplish.  Courage ;  there  are  various  kinds  of  it :  but 
that  is  the  greatest  which  can  suffer.  Is  suffering  still 
unaccounted  for  ?  Why  not  regard  it  as  the  helping  hand 
of  God  that  pulls  us  out  of  the  mire  ? 

God  is  love !  We  see  floods  and  inundations  devastate 
whole  countries,  earthquakes  shake  the  earth  to  its  foun- 
dations, cities  and  villages  burnt  down  by  volcanoes, 
millions  of  human  beings  destroyed  by  pestilence,  ships 
sunk  by  tempests,  populous  regions  buried  under  moun« 
tains  of  sands  and  ashes.  These  make  the  doubting  mind 
hesitate ;  but  with  hesitation  comes  reflection,  and  with  re- 
flection the  blaze  of  light  The  convulsions  of  nature  only 
make  goodness  more  triumphant,  each  apparent  evil  pro- 
ducing lasting  and  incalculable  good,  every  movement  of 
seemingly  uncontrollable  rage  an  additional  benefit  to  in- 
telligent and  sentient  beings.  Mark  the  thunder-cloud, 
how  dreadful  to  look  at !  the  trenchant  lightning,  what  a 
thnU  of  fear  it  sends  through  the  mind !  the  bolt  of  death, 
how  awful !  But  what  is  the  final  result  ?  Dispersion  of 
noxious  exhalations,  purification  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
saving  of  many  lives !  The  end  of  all  revolutions,  how- 
ever destructive,  is  always  a  needful  rearrangement  of 
parts  and  things.  The  world  is  shaken  from  its  centre  to 
its  circumference  to  create  mountains,  rills,  and  rivers. 
Physical  pains,  partial  evils,  always  accompany  such  re^ 
arrangements  in  more  or  less  degree ;  but  only  to  bring  on 
a  much  greater  amount  of  pleasure  and  general  welfare. 

But  could  not  the  economy  of  nature  have  been  better 
arranged  ?  Why,  under  any  circumstances  should  the 
good  suffer  and  the  bad  triumph  ?  These  are  questions 
which  we  cannot  answer ;  that  it  is  so  is  to  us  a  sufficient 
justification  of  its  being  so.  But  if  the  good  suffer  there 
is  always  this  qualification  that  it  is  the  external  retribution 
only  that  seems  to  be  inexplicable,  not  the  internal  judg- 
ment. The  good  suffer  outwardly,  not  in  the  mind ;  the 
bad  triumph  outwardly,  but  their  minds  are  in  such  state 
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that  they  cannot  exhibit  them»  As  Theodore  Parker  pats 
it — 'What  if  the  Honourable  Mr.  Devil  drives  in  his 
carriage  and  four  ?  It  is  Mr.  Devil  still  who  rides  in  it, 
and  never  can  his  horses  carry  him  away  from  himselL' 
In  regard  to  bodily  pain,  we  know  further  that  when  it 
grows  beyond  endurance  it  generally  terminates  in  insen- 
sibility ;  besides  which,  the  extremest  punishments  of  this 
sort — bodily  or  mental — are  often  but  the  turning-points  of 
salvation  to  us.  God  cannot  take  pleasure  in  our  suffer- 
ings ;  He  does  not  profit  by  them :  it  must  be  to  our 
profit  therefore  that  they  tend. 

The  world  as  God  created  it  is  a  good  world ;  but  the 
world  as  man  has  made  it  is  very  different  Actually  we 
find  it  to  be  full  of  injustice,  oppression,  and  cruelty;  of 
treachery,  falsehood,  and  hypocrisy ;  of  pride»  enmity,  and 
strife ;  and  of  pain  and  anguish,  as  the  natural  result  d 
these  and  other  vices.  But  God  will  not  permit  His 
scheme  to  be  upset ;  and  pain  and  evil  are  therefore  \a  be 
regarded,  not  simply  as  the  result  of  our  shortcomings,  but 
as  carrying  with  them  the  corrective  principle  also.  Gtod 
will  not  suffer  men  to  undo  what  He  has  done.  From 
out  their  evil  doings  He  produces  good.  His  hand 
is  always  active,  and  is  a  great  deal  more  concerned  in 
all  that  happens  than  the  hands  of  men^  or  accidents, 
or  fate.  Every  dispensation  has  an  object,  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  read  it,  the  object  clearly  is  to  produce  light  out 
of  darkness,  good  out  of  seeming  ills.  Eest  we  content 
then  with  tliis  conviction,  since  fuither  we  cannot  raise 
the  veil.  Man  by  free-will  has  been  made  a  responsibte 
agent ;  but  our  belief  is  firm  that  under  any  circum- 
stances his  responsibility  is  very  limited.  Implicit  trust 
in  God,  through  good  and  evil,  will  carry  us  safely  through 
the  labyrinths  we  have  to  thread.  Good  and  evil!  No: 
it  is  a  mistake  to  say  so ;  it  is  good  throughout,  or  rather 
the  elaboration  of  good  from  evil  by  a  process  we  do  not 
comprehend.  It  is  thus  that  we  vindicate  the  ways  of 
God  in  the  world.  We  believe  with  Pope  that  'Whatever 
is,  is  right.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FUTURITY,  HEAVEN,  AND  HELL, 

Of  the  future  we  know  nothin<^,  nor  are  we  likely  to  know 
much  for  all  our  scrambles  for  information  about  it.  The 
subject  is  nevertheless  as  legitimate  a  study  for  us  as  the 
past,  even  though  it  be  one  of  which  no  personal  know- 
ledge can  exist.  It  is  often  asserted  that  all  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  it  consists  of  what  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
declarations  of  Christ ;  that  it  was  all  guess-work  before, 
and  would  have  continued  to  be  guess-work  still,  but  for 
His  revelations.  We  do  not  understand  this;  we  do  not  know 
what  the  revelations  of  Christ  have  established.  If  the 
future  was  guess-work  before,  it  is  guess-work  yet  for  all 
the  explanation  He  has  given  to  us  in  regard  to  it.  His 
speaking  of  the  'resurrection  of  life*  and  the  'resurrection  of 
damnation'  has  not  made  either  of  them  intelligible  to  us. 
If  there  be  any  explanation  of  the  enigma  anywhere  it  is 
in  the  pages  of  nature,  which  give  us  all  the  light  God 
intended  for  us  on  the  subject.  Living  we  do  not  under- 
stand what  life  is :  our  journey  begins  without  our  willing 
it,  and  ends  without  our  knowing  anything  about  it.  But 
we  see  through  all  nature  that  nothing  is  created  in  vain ; 
nothing  lost :  and  we  reason  from  that  that  the  life  given 
to  us  cannot  be  lost  by  what  we  call  death. 

Humanity  hopes  for  futurity,  and  that  hope  is  a  proof 
of  it.  The  general  desire  and  belief  in  a  future  existence 
which  is  largely  implanted  in  us  has  not  been  called  forth 
by  us,  and  can  therefore  be  accepted  as  having  been  given 
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to  na  for  our  guidance.  There  are  hours  in  life  of  bitter 
anguish  and  utter  desolation,  when  our  heart-strings  aie 
snapped,  and  existence  loses  its  value  so  much  that,  at  the 
time  at  least,  we  really  wish  to  die  But  when  man  thns 
despairs  what  does  he  think  of?  Of  futurity ;  still  of  life 
—a  better  life!  This  is  the  direct  revelation  that  has  been 
made  to  us.  The  hopes  of  no  man  die  with  him.  To  the 
last  moment  they  remain  as  strong  as  in  the  beginning. 
We  cannot  therefore  repudiate  our  belief  in  futurity  evw 
if  we  wished  to  do  it  Why  should  the  feeling  be  so 
strong  if  it  were  not  well  based  ? 

The  fear  of  annihilation  is  equally  universal,  and  is 
another  proof  to  us  of  futurity.  Our  stoong  love  of  life 
reconciles  us,  as  a  rule,  to  our  sufferings ;  and  small,  veiy 
small,  is  the  number  of  those  who  would  not  rather  suffer 
on  for  ever  and  ever,  than  that  life  should  cease.  What  are 
the  grass  on  the  meadow,  the  cedar  on  the  mountain-side, 
the  eagle  in  the  air  intended  for  ?  Perhaps  for  nothing 
more  or  less  than  what  they  seem  to  be — existences  of  the 
hour  that  cease  when  they  die.  We  may  be  wrong  in  this 
supposition,  for  we  judge  only  accordjpg  to  our  light  Ve 
understand  so  little  of  the  subject  that  strong  reason  will 
perhaps  hardly  justify  us  in  insisting  on  a  monopoly  of 
futurity  for  ourselves.  What  we  want  to  insist  upon  is 
this  only,  that  if  animals,  trees,  and  vegetation  be  not  im- 
mortal we  do  not  sail  in  the  same  boat  with  them.  Even 
the  most  fearful  future  does  not  create  such  alarm  in  onr 
minds  as  the  idea  that  we  may  cease  for  ever  when  we  die, 
and  this  alarm,  if  heaven-implanted,  must  be  an  assurance 
that  such  cessation  is  not  meant  for  us. 

A  third  proof  is  the  aspiration  for  knowledge  implanted 
in  us,  which  is  not  bounded  by  the  earth.  We  find  in 
ourselves  desires  which  the  world  does  not  satisfy;  powers 
fitted  for  the  widest  expansion ;  ambition  to  which  no 
bounds  can  be  assigned.  Why  were  such  gifts  given  to 
us  if  we  were  designed  only  for  the  brief  existence  allotted 
to  us  on  the  earth?  Little  seeds  grow  into  trees,  put  forth 
leaves,  produce  blossoms  and  then  fruits;  but  what  were 
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the  gifts  given  to  us  intended  to  produce,  embellish,  or 
feed  ?  They  do  not  develop  themselves  here,  except  to  a 
very  partial  extent.  Could  such  crude  development  have 
been  intended  or  planned  by  a  Being  who  exhibits  no 
crudity  in  His  general  designs  ?  Our  knowledge  of  our 
soul  is  very  indefinite ;  but  the  powers  of  the  soul  we  can 
comprehend.  Were  those  powers  given  only  to  be  re- 
sumed ? 

But  perhaps  the  best  of  all  proofs  of  futurity  is  the 
existence  of  evil  in  the  world.  It  is  certain  that  nature  is 
perfect,  or  it  would  have  gone  out  of  order.  But  evil 
still  exists ;  therefore  it  is  only  means  to  a  definite  end. 
Cicero  puts  the  case  very  strongly.  'When  we  find,'  says 
he,  *  benefactors  of  mankind  like  Orpheus  and  Socrates 
slain  or  oppressed  to  death  by  evil  men,  it  becomes  mani- 
fest at  once  that  there  must  be  a  time  and  place  apart 
from  the  present  where  the  good  will  be  rewarded  and  the 
wicked  punished.  The  argument  is  simply  unanswerable. 
We  often  see  the  best  of  men  immersed  in  sorrows  here 
for  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  which  no  reparation  that 
the  world  could  make  them  would  fully  atone  for.  If  this 
life  were  final,  how  could  such  dispensations  be  reconciled  ? 
It  is  against  reason,  therefore,  to  accept  this  life  as  final. 

life,  then,  is  not  dependent  on  common  life,  nor  death 
on  common  death.  They  are  both  spiritual  states  of  the 
soul.  There  is  no  rest  in  the  universe ;  everything  is  in 
moticm — ceaselessly.  When  the  material  life  ends,  moral 
life  begins,  and  that  also  may  be  in  perpetual  motion* 
Every  rank  of  creatures  as  it  ascends  the  scale  of  creation, 
leaves  death  behind  it.  But  still  are  we  hastening  to 
some  end,  though  what  that  end  is  we  may  not  fully 
understand.  We  call  it  futurity — a  very  indefinite  term. 
What  is  futurity,  and  is  it  for  both  the  good  and  bad 
alike  ?  Revelation,  where  it  has  attempted  to  throw  light 
on  the  subject,  has  made  a  mess  of  it.  We  want  a  better 
interpretation  of  the  matter  than  Christ  has  given  us.  His 
interpretation,  in  fact,  seems  to  us  to  be  altogether  against 
reason;  and  whatever  is  against  reason  cannot  be  reli- 
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giously  true:  for  though  religion  may  be  larger  than 
reason,  yet  it  cannot  be  against  reason,  reason  having 
been  implanted  in  us  to  judge  between  truth  and  false- 
hood. The  futurity  we  aspire  to  must  be  good,  for  God  is 
good.  Whether  He  is  more  just  or  more  merciful,  whetliet 
justice  and  mercy  can  be  reconciled,  are  recondite  subjects 
which  do  not  call  for  immediate  solution.  He  is  good, 
He  is  just,  He  is  merciful ;  and  with  assurances  of  these 
qualities  in  Him^  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  man  was 
designed  for  happiness,  and  that  his  Creator  will  accom- 
plish the  design.  But  God  being  good,  the  extreme  future 
can  be  good  only  for.  tlie  good.  For  the  bad  what  shall 
it  be  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  an  assurance  of  God 
being  merciful.  This  is  essential,  because  we  are  con- 
stantly erring.  But  for  this  no  revelation  is  required 
We  see  a  design  in  the  universe  ;  we  understand  that  we 
are  made  for  a  purpose.  We  see  goodness  everywhere ; 
bur  weakness,  therefore,  cannot  frustrate  the  object  of  the 
design.  We  know  also  that  God  is  just ;  and,  as  we  were 
called  into  existence  at  His  wish,  not  ours,  it  would  be 
unjust  even  for  our  defection — with  free-will  or  no  free- 
will— to  send  us  to  perdition.  How  then  is  the  end  to  be 
pbtained  ? 

Christianity  here  steps  in  with  its  saving  schema  It  is 
not,  says  the  Christian  apologist,  to  prove  the  existence  of 
God,  or  the  necessity  of  a  moral  or  religious  life,  or  the 
existence  of  a  future  state  that  Christianity  was  preached; 
but  to  secure  salvation  to  the  sinner  through  atonement. 
A  sum  of  £1000,  says  the  apologist,  is  owing  from  James 
to  Peter ;  but  James  is  insolvent,  and  would  be  put  in^^ 
imprisonment  for  life  if  Matthew  did  not  pay  the  debt. 
When  Matthew  pays  it,  is  not  James  absolved?    ^^s, 

• 

indeed,  he  is,  in  a  matter  of  £  8.  and  d ;  but  the  case  is 
not  analogous  to  man's  indebtedness  to  God.     If  the  forfeit 
of  non-satisfaction  were  the  cropping  of  James's  ears, 
Matthew's  ears  would  not  be  the  right  equivalent. 
Natural  religion  teaches  us  not  only  that  God  is,  but 
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that  He  is  just ;  the  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  Him,  but 
not  necessarily  the  punisher  of  them  that  seek  Him  not. 
For  them  that  do  well  there  must  be  glory,  honour,  joy 
unspeakable,  and  immortality ;  but  not  necessarily  indig- 
nation and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish  for  those  who 
do  evil.    Natural  religion  does  not  speak  of  a  furnace  of 
fire,  of  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.    *  Depart  ye,  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fii-e/  is  a  Christian  precept,  irreconcilable 
as  much  with  the  justice  of  God  as  with  the  goodness 
manifest  everywhere  around  us.    His  justice  can  cast  us 
back  into  the  nothingness  from  which  we  were  created : 
but  it  cannot  send  us  to  perdition,  for  we  did  not  bargain  for 
it.    If  He  did  send  us  to  nothingness,  His  object  in  creating 
us  would  not  be  attained,  which  is  impossible.    Therefore 
does  mercy  intervene  between  justice  and  its  efifect,  mercy 
to  him  who  is  penitent  and  will  react  his  part.    The  love 
of  God  is  so  manifest  that  utter  annihilation,  except  to  the 
obstinate,  unrepenting  sinner,  is  out  of  the  question.    Of 
all  others  the  trial  can  only  be  prolonged — in  the  spirit 
when  not  in  the  flesh — till  they  are  reclaimed.    It  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  there  can  be  unrepenting  sinners 
to  the  end,  that  even  the  worst  of  men  can  by  their  per- 
sistent stubbornness  make  void  the  will  of  God.    Wo 
believe  this  to  be  impossible ;  and  we  therefore  conclude 
that  the  punishment  of  those  so  found  wanting  will  consist 
in  the  indefinite  postponement  of  happiness.    We  are  pre- 
destined to  eternal  happiness.    Our  trials,  both  here  and 
hereafter,  are  only  delays  to  the  attainment  of  it  caused  by 
ourselves.    In  the  love  of  God  is  the  source  of  true  peni- 
tence, and  it  is  possible  that  this  love  may  be  evoked  from 
the  hardest  heart  after  a  repetition  of  trials.    The  sinner 
may,  and  does,  look  to  man  as  offensive  and  to  be  avoided. 
But  does  God  regard  him  in  the  same  light  ?    Impossible : 
God  cannot  so  abandon  the  work  of  His  own  wilL    He 
may  and  He  does  chastise  us  for  them,  but  simply  as  the 
mother  chastises  her  little  ones  for  their  naughtiness.    He 
forsakes  not ;  if  He  did  forsake  us,  how  could  He  be  God  ? 
As  the  perfect  and  well-knowing  cause.  He  knew  from  the 

30 
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commencement  how  we  would  turn  up,  and  provided  fully 
for  the  contingency.  He  still  designed  us  for  final  happi- 
ness, well  knowing  that  it  was  not  in  our  own  power  to 
frustrate  His  design.  The  evil  of  protraction  of  trial  we 
bring  upon  ourselves  by  exercise  of  our  free-will ;  error 
and  sin  bring  on  sufferings,  till  truth  and  purity  are 
engendered;  and  when  these  bloom  fully,  we  are  re- 
deemed. 

But  what  if  there  be  no  repentance,  no  truth,  no  purity 
at  any  stage  ?  Must  there  be  no  punishment  even  then  ? 
Yes,  plenty  of  punishment;  but  the  punishment  is  not 
from  God.  Hell,  as  a  place  purposely  designed  for  punish- 
ment does  not  and  cannot  exist,  because  God  is  love, 
mercy,  and  goodness.  A  belief  in  such  hell  is  simply  a 
moral  contradiction :  it  is  too  bad  to  be  true.  An  ever- 
lasting punishment  for  a  passing  sin  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  be  just  If  the  hell  of  the  Bible  can  be  justified,  why 
should  the  heaven  of  Mahomet  be  false  ?  If  sinners  are 
to  bum,  why  should  not  the  blessed  consort  with  hjoiwn^  f 
The  hell  that  does  really  exist  is  that  in  each  man's  mind, 
which  we  all  feel  here  in  more  or  less  d^ree,  and  which 
will  doubtless  become  more  troublesome  to  us  in  the  inter- 
mediate life,  or  spirit-world.  God  is  so  good  that  He  can 
condemn  no  one ;  we  see  in  this  life  that  even  good  men 
do  not  condemn  their  neighbours.  But  man,  we  see 
around  us,  is  oppressed  by  a  painful  consciousness  of  his 
own  sins ;  and  it  may  be  that  when  he  is  relieved  of  his 
material  encumbrances  this  feeling  will  become  yet  more 
intense.  Self-condemnation  is  therefore  the  hell  we  have 
to  fear.  The  awakened  heart  punishes  itself;  more  fully 
perhaps  in  the  spirit-world  than  in  this,  because  there  no 
crimes  can  be  concealed.  Selfishness,  vanity,  double- 
mindedness,  and  lust,  beholding  themselves  with  disgust 
and  horror,  will  there  call  upon  immensity  to  coyer  and 
annihilate  them.  Bewards  and  punishments  are  not 
annexed,  but  involved.  They  are  drawn  out  from  our 
own  acts  themselves.  The  viper  that  stings  is  self-engen- 
dered. 
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The  reward  of  vii'tue  is  eternal  life.  As  the  Bible -has  it, 
'The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  Grod  is  eternal  life;* 
'  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die !'  Why  do  Christians 
misread  these  texts  ?  Eternal  life  is  a  gift  or  reward  only, 
not  a  necessary  privilege  for  all ;  while  death  or  annihilation 
is  the  sinner's  meed.  This  death  of  the  soul  is  real  death. 
In  the  first  death,  or  that  of  the  body,  the  soul  does  not 
participate.  In  the  second  death  it  is  the  soul,  and  that 
only,  that  either  die9  or  becomes  immortal  An  immortal 
duration  is  not  natural  to  the  soul,  but  a  gift  of  God  to 
those  who  deserve  it ;  while  those  who  do  not  deserve  it 
first  receive  all  the  tortures  that  the  consciousness  of 
wickedness  and  impenitence  can  inflict  on  them,  and  then 
go  back  to  the  nothingness  from  which  they  were  called 
forth ;  and  this  is  the  annihilation  which  our  nature  so 
instinctively  abhors.  We  admit  the  possibility  of  such 
annihilation  in  theory  only.  Practically  there  can  be  no 
annihilation,  we  think,  for  any  one ;  for  Grod  is  not  like 
the  potter's  boy  who  throws  away  the  day  that  will  not 
make  the  vessel  he  wants  to  form  with  it.  We  do  not 
think  that  God  regards  sin  to  be  really  so  dreadful  as  we 
paint  it  With  Him  it  is  perhaps  no  more  than  a  mistake 
or  error,  a  variance  firom  nature  and  Himself.  But  vari- 
ance against  the  Ultimate  Cause  cannot  be  permitted  to 
hold  on  eternally.  Therefore  the  inference  is  that  no  soul 
will  be  given  up ;  no  one  will  die.  The  means  we  know 
not,  and  can  scarcely  conjecture  or  conceive.  But  it  seems 
certain  that  eventually  all  souls  must  and  will  be  saved. 

What  is  heaven  then  ?  Not  a  place  set  apart  for  the 
good,  for  in  the  end  there  will  be  none  but  the  good  to 
glorify  God.  Heaven  is  simply  the  final  consummation  of 
the  great  design,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all,  while  inter- 
mediately, each  man's  mind  is  to  him  at  least  a  forecast  of 
heaven — of  the  felicity  in  store  for  him.  The  mystery  of 
God's  government  is  not  for  us  to  read ;  we  are  groping  in 
the  dark;  we  want  more  light  to  lighten  our  understanding. 
But  this  we  read  clearly  enough,  that  God  is  love,  and  not 
the  vindictive  being  that  an  eternal  hell  would  imply. 
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Even  Atheism  itself  is  better  to  believe  ia  than  a  Grod  so 
vengeruL  All  punishment  is  merely  educational,  and  God 
cannot  punish  except  for  correction  or  prevention,  in 
neither  of  which  case  can  punishment  be  eternal.  The 
theory  of  retribution,  that  punishment  is  inflicted  because 
it  has  been  deserved,  is  fiendish.  As  a  human  institu- 
tion punishment  for  offences  is  necessitated  by  our  help- 
lessness ;  it  is  the  only  protection  we  have  against  each 
other.  But  that  principle  does  not  apply  to  our  relations 
with  the  Deity.  We  believe  in  a  good  God,  and  a  perfect 
Gtod,  and  that  the  eventual  end  designed  by  Him  must  be 
lx>th  good  and  perfect,  which  necessarily  implies  the 
absence  of  eternal  punishment.  To  give  up  even  a  single 
soul  to  perdition  as  being  hopelessly  and  irreclaimably 
sinful  would  repudiate  the  Creator's  own  act  in  creating  it 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  His  government,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  scout  the  possibility  of  such  an  end. 


THE    END. 
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tntry  tchool  that  atfiru  U>  give  sotmd  instmeiion  in  Bnglisk.'*—Kcj^i>9MM. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  limp,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  sj.  6d, 

Cleopatra's  Needle: 

Its  Acquisition  and  Removal  to  England  Described*  By  Sir  J.  E. 
Alexander. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  js,  6d, 

Colman's  Humorous  Works : 

•'  Broad  Grins,"  "My  Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous 
Works,  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Colman.  With  Life  by  G. 
B.  BucKSTONB,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  

Two  Vols,  royal  8vo,  with  Sixty-five  Illustrations,  aSj. 

Oonway's  Demonology  and  Devil-Lore. 

By  MoNCURB  Daniel  Conway,  M.A.,  B.D.  of  Divinity  College. 
Harvard  University ;  Member  of  the  Anthropological  Inst.,  London. 

•*  A  valuable  contribution  to  mythological  literature.  .  .  ,  Tktre  is  muck  good 
writing  among  these  ditquisitions,  a  vast  fund  of  humanity^  undeniable  earnest' 
neu,  and  a  delicate  sense  ef  humour^  all  set  forth  in  pnre  £nglish,*'—CosTBHTO- 
RAKV  Rkvibw. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  dr. 

Conway's  A  Necklace  of  Stories. 

By  MoncureD.  Conway.   Illustrated  by  W.J.  Hennesst. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Maps,  24^- 

Oope's  History  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 

Slie  Prince  Consort's  Own),  formerly  the  9Sth.     By  Sir  William 
.  Cope,  formerly  Lieutenant,  Rifle  Brigade. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13  Portraits,  7s,  6d, 

Oreasjr's  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonians ; 

with  Notices  of  the  Early  History  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  Author  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World. 
"A  new  edition  of*  Creasy*  s  Etonians*  will  be  welcome.  The  book  w^* 
trnftuturUe  a  ouarter  of  a  century  agOt  and  it  has  maintained  its  reputoHen.  *** 
Z^^thts  new  edition  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Criosy  has 
added  to  it  severed  memoirs  0/  Etonians  who  have  died  since  thejlrst  editua 
appeared.    The  worh  is  eminently  interesting:* '^ScomauM. 
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.  Crown  8vo,  doth  gilt,  Two  very  thick  Volumes,  ^s,  6d.  each. 

^  Gruikshank's  Comic  Almsmack. 

'  Complete  in  Two  Series  :  The  FiksT  ftom  1835  to  1843 ;  the  Second 
i  from   1844  to   1853.       A  Gathering  of  the   Best  Humour    of 

Thackeray.  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith.  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  3,000  Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings 
by  Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 

Parts  I.  to  XIV.  now  ready,  3zj.  each. 

Gossans'  History  of  Hertfordshire. 

I  By  John  E.  Cussans.    Illustrated  with  full-page  Plates  on  Copper 

and  Stone,  and  a  profusion  of  small  Woodcuts. 

"  Mr.  Cussans  Mas,  from  sourcts  not  accosdhU  to  Clviiorbucht  mado  most 
vaiumAU  additions  to  tko  manorial  history  ^tke  comUy  from  tho  tar  Host  toriod 
dowtvwards,  cUartd  up  many  doubtful  points^  and  given  original  dotaus  conm 
ctming  various  suhjscts  untouchtd  or  im^orfectly  trtatod  by  that  writor.  The 
pedigrtes  seem  to  have  been  eonstructtdwtth  grtat  care,  emd  areax^aluable  addition 
io  the  genealogical  history  of  the  county.  Mr,  Cussans  appears  to  have  done 
his  worh  conscientiously,  and  to  have  spared  neither  Hme,  iahour,  nor  expense  to 
render  his  volumes  worthy  pranking  in  th^lMghest  class  qf  County  Histories* 
^  -tAcadbmy. 

Two  Volumes,  demy  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  half-morocco,  gilt, 

profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  Plain  Plates  and 

Woodcuts,  price  ;f  7  7*. 

Gyclopeadia  of  Gostome ; 

or,  A  Dictionary  of  Dress— Regal,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military — 
'  from  the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

Including  Notices  of  Contemporaneous  Fashions  on  the  Continent, 
and  a  General  History  of  the  Costumes  of  the  Principal  Countries  of 
Europe.    By  J.  R.  Planch^,  Somerset  Herald. 
Tlio  Volumes  may  also  be  had  separately  (each  Complete  in  itseU)  at  ;C3  X3f.6dl  each : 
Vol.  I.    THE  DICnONABT. 

Vol.  n.  A  QENESAL  HIST0B7  OF  OOSTUME  IN  EUROPE. 
Also  in  35  Parts,  at  5^.  each.  Cases  for  binding,  $s,  each. 
**A  comprehensive  and  highly  valuable  booh  of  reference.  .  .  .  H^e  have 
rarely  f axled  to  find  in  this  booh  an  account  of  an  article  of  dress,  while  in  most 
of  the  entries  curious  and  instructive  details  are  given.  .  .  .  Mr,  Planchfs 
enormous  labour  of  love,  the  production  of  a  text  which,  whether  in  its  dictionary 
form  or  in  that  of  the  *  General  History^'  is  within  its  intended  scope  immeasurabU 
the  best  and  richest  worh  on  Costume  tn  English,  .  ,  .  This  booh  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  readable  worhs  of  the  kind,  but  intrinsically  attractive  and 


amustng,"-^ATmtMMOU. 

"  A  most  readable  and  interesting  worh— and  it  can  scarcely  be  constUted  in 
vain,  whether  the  reader  is  in  uarch  for  information  as  io  military,  cottrt, 
ecclesidstical,  legal,  or  professional  costume.  .  ,  .  All  the  chromo-litho£raphs, 
and  most  of  the  woodcut  illustrations— the  latter  amounting  to  several  thataands 
— are  very  elaborately  executed;  and  the  work  forms  a  livre  de  luxe  which  rcftders 
it  equally  suited  to  the  library  and  the  ladie^  draraietg^ooTn." — Times. 

*^One  of  the  most  perfect  works  ever  published  upon  the  subject.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  would,  even  without  the  letterpress,  render 
the  work  em  invaluable  hook  of  riference  for  information  as  to  costumes  for  fancy 
balls  and  character  quadrilles,  .  •  •  Beautifully  printed  and  suferbly  iilns' 
/ro/eA"— Standard. 
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Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy  8vo,  cloth  eztza, 

with  Illustrations.  241. 

Dodge's  (Oolonel)  The  Hunting  Grounds  of 

tlie  Great  West :  A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  IndiaBs  of 
the  Great  North  American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irving  Dodge. 
Lieatenant-Colonel  of  the  United  Sutes  Army.  With  an  Introduction 
by  William  Blackmorb  ;  Map.  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn 
l^  Ernest  Grisbt. 

'*  Thu  nuign^tnt  volumt  is  ffiu  of  ikt  most  able  and  most  imttrtstingwvris 
which  has  tvrr ^oeoodtd  from  an  Anurican  pen,  while iUfroshn*ss is  tq^^ 
that  of  any  similar  booh.  Col.  Dodge  ha*  chosen  a  sufy'ect  of  which  he  is  master, 
and  treated  it  with  a  fulness  that  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired,  and  in  a  siflewkick 
it  charming'  equaliyfor  its  picturesqueneu  and  purity.** — Nonconformist. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  zar.  (id, 

Doran's  Memories  of  our  Oreat  Towns. 

With   Anecdotic   Gleanings  concerning   their  Worthies  and   their 

Oddides.    By  Dr.  John  Doran,  F.S.A. 

*'  A  greater  genius  for  writing  of  the  anecdotic  hind  few  eeun  have  had.  As 
i0  giving  anv  idea  of  the  contents  qf  the  booh,  it  is  quite  imposeible.  Thest  wm 
know  hmu  Dr,  Doran  used  to  write— it  is  sad  to  have  to  use  the  past  tense  ofem^ 
the  most  cheerful  qf  men—'will  understand  what  we  mean  ;  and  those  who  demi 
mtsssi  take  it  on  trust  from  us  that  this  is  a  remarhably  entertaining  volume.  — 
SracTATot. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  i8j. 

Dnnraven's  The  Oreat  Divide : 

A  NazratiTe  of  Travels  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Summer  of 
1874.  By  the  Earl  of  Dun  raven.  With  Maps  and  numooos 
striking  full-page  Illustrations  by  Valentine  W.  Broicley. 

"  There  has  not  for  a  long  time  appeared  a  better  bo(^  of  travel  than  Lord 
Dmsraven's  *  The  Great  Divide.*  .  .  .  The  book  is  full  of  clever  observetitih 
and  both  narrative  and  illustrations  are  thoroughly  good.*'— Athknmvu. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s,  per  Volume. 


Early  English  Poets. 


Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosaet. 

*' Jfr.  Grosart  has  spent  the  most  laborious  emd  the  most  enthusiastic  cart  ea 
the  P*ff*ct  restoration  emd  preurvaiian  of  the  text ;  and  it  is  very  wnHhely  thoi 
any  other  edition  qf  the  Poet  can  ever  be  called  for,  .  .  From  Mr„  Grosart  vi 
always  expect  and  edways  receive  the  fined  results  ^  most  patient  and  cov^oteat 
scholarshsp,*'—ExAUifimK, 


1.  Fletcher  b( Giles,  B.D.)  Com- 

plete Poems:  Christ's  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth. 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-In- 
troduction and  Notes.    One  Vol. 

2.  Dayles'  (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psadms  I. 
to  L.  in  Vene.  and  other  hitherto 
Unpublished  MSS.^  for  the  first  tame 
Collected  and  Edited.  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Two  Vols. 


3.  Herrlok'B  (Robert)  Heiperi- 

des.  Noble  Numbers,  and  Conplele 
Collected  Poems.  With  Memoml* 
Introduction  and  Notes,  Steel  For 
trait.  Index  of  First  Lines,  tad 
Glossarial  Index,  &c.    Three  VoU. 

4.  Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Com- 

plete Poetical  Worics,  indudiajt  »^ 
those  in  "Arcadia."  WithPartnit. 
Memorial-IntroducttOD,  EsM?  on 
the  Poetry  of  Sidney,  and  NStes. 
Three  Vols. 
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Crown  8v»,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  lUnstratiaiis,  6f. 

Emanuel    On    Diamonds    and     Precious 

Stones  ;  their  History,  Value,  and  Properties ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
\  ascertaining  their  Reality.     By  Harst  Emanuel^  F.R.G.S.     V^th 

nttmerons  lllostrations.  Tinted  and  Plain. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ^s,  6d, 

Englishman's  House^  The : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a  House, 
with  fiiU  Estimates  of  Cost.  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J.  RiCHAXDSON. 
Third  Edition.    With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 

■ ■  ■ 

Folio,  doth  extra,  £1  lu,  6d, 

Examples  of  Contemporary  Art. 

Etchings  from  Representative  Works  by  living  English  and  Foreign 
Artists.    Edited,  with  Critical  Notes,  by  J.  Comyns  Cars. 

"  //  would  not  h«  easy  to  m*€t  with  a  more  sumj^tttous,  ami  at  the  same  time 
a  more  tasteful  and  instructive  drawing-room  ^i:*^— Nonconformist. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6f. 

Fairholt's  Tobacco : 

Its  History  and  Associations  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and  its 
Manufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  By  F. 
W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  upwards  of 
100  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

"  A  very  pleasant  and  instructive  history  0/  tobacco  and  its  associations ,  wkicJk 
we  cordially  recommend  alike  to  the  votaries  and  to  the  enemies  of  the  tnuch^ 
mal^ned  hut  certainly  not  neglected  weed,  .  .  .  FuU  0/  interest  and  in- 
formation,"—Dkiw  Nbws. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4^.  6d, 

Faradasr's  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle. 

Lectures  delivered  to  a  Juvenile  Audience.  A  New  Edition.  Edited 
by  W.  Crookes,  F.CS.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4J.  6d, 

Faraday's  Various  Forces  of  Nature. 

A  New  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  Crookrs,  F.C.S.  Witii  numerous 
Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s,  6d, 

Finger-Ring  Lore : 

Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.  By  William  Jones,  F.S.A. 
With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  ^es  and 
Conntries. 

**  One  of  those  gossi/ing  books  which  are  as  full  ^  amusement  as  of  instruct 
tiomJ'—ATHmHMvu, 
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One  ShiUinf  Monthly,  mostly  Uustnted. 

Oentlemacn's  Magazine,  Thei 

For  'January  coatains  the  Pint  Chapters  of  a  New  Novel  entitled 
Queen  Cophbtua,  by  R.  E.  Fkancillon  :  to  be  continnwi  thxoqgh- 
out  the  year. 

\*  Now  ready,  iJU  yoIumg/frJXJVT  to  Decbubke,  1879.  WMA  aOn, 
frici  &r.  6d,;  and  Cases f^r  bindings  frUe  as.  each. 

THE  RUSK  IN  GRIMM.'-^Jsan  8vo.  doth  extra,  6^.  60. ; 

gilt  edges,  7s,  6d, 

Oerman  Poptilar  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin.  With  aa  Illustiations 
after  the  inimitable  designs  of  George  Cruikshank.  Both  Setks 
Complete. 


**  The  ilbutrationeef  this  volume  .  .  .  are  of  qmie  sierSmg  l 
art,  of  a  class  precisely  Parallel  in  oUvatum  to  the  ckarattor  ^  the  taUs  vhua 
they  iUustraU;  apdfhe  orirtnal  etchings,  as  I  have  before  said  in  the  A^fendix  to 
my  *  Elements  o/f^wing^  were  unrivalled  in  masterfulness  0/ touch  etnce  Re»^ 
brandt  (in  some  Qualities  o/deUnoation^  unrivalled  even  by  him).  ,  .  .  To  make 
somewhat  enlarged  copies  i/  them,  looking  at  tkem  through  a  maguifying  glaa, 
and  never  putting  two  Unes  whore  Cruikshank  has  put  only  one,  would  ho  an  exer- 
cise in  decision  and  severe  drawing  which  would  leave  of  tot  wards  Ustla  to  be  learui 
tu  schools**  ^Extract  from  Introduction  by  John  RusxiN. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ai.  6d. 

Oleimy's  A  Year's   Work  in  Oarden  and 

Greenhouse  :  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners.  By  George 
Glenny.  {In.  ihe press. 

A  New  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  151. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life  of  the. 

Described  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W. 
Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by 
Dr.  F.  HuEFFER.    With  545  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  71.  td. 

Greenwood's  Low-Life  Deeps : 

An  Account  of  the  Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By  James  Greek- 
wood.    With  Illustrations  in  tint  by  Alfred  Concanen. 


Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  6d. 

Greenwood's  Wilds  of  London: 

Descriptive  Sketches,  firom  Personal  Obaenrations  aod  Experience,  of 
'  RemarkableSoenes,  People,  and  Places  in  London.   By  James  Green- 
wood.   With  X3  Tinted  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Concanbn. 
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Sqiun  x6mo  (Tauchnitz  sixe). 

Oolden  Library,  The : 

Ballad  Hiitory  of  ISngland.  By 

W.  C.  Bbmnstt. 

Bayard  Taylor's  DiTersioiui  of 

the  Echo  Club. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
Smarson'B  Lettara  and  Social 

Aims. 

Oodwln'8  (William)  Uyob  of 

the  Necromancers. 

Holmes's    Autocrat     of    the 

BreakfJast  Table.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Holmes's    Professor     at    the 

Breakijut  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities. 

Complete.  With  all  the  original  Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

a  Traveller. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

the  Alhambra. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes  and 

Occupations  of  Coimtry  life. 

Lamb's  Sssays  of  Elia.    Both 

Series  Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Iieigh  Hunt's  Essays :  A  Tale 

for  a  Chimney  Comer,  and  other 
Pieces.  With  Fortrait,  and  Introduc- 
tion by  Edmund  Ollibr. 


doth  extra,  ar.  per  volume. 


Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d' Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  Edited  by  B.  Momtgombxib 
Ranking. 

Pascal's  Provlnoial  Letters.   A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crib, 
D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  WorlLS.    Com- 
plete. 

Bochefouoauld's  Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Saintb- 
Bbuvb. 

St  Pierre's  Paul  and  Yhrginia, 

and  The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, 
with  Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarkb. 

Shelley's    Early   Poems,    and 

Sueen  Mab,   with  Essay  by  Lbigi* 
;uNT. 

Shelley's  Later  Poems  :  Laon» 

and  Cythna,  &c. 

Shelley's  Posthumous  Poems». 

the  Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

Shelley's  Prose  Works,  includ- 
ing A  Refutation  of  Deism,  Zastrozzi». 
Sl  Irvyne,  &c. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Sel^ 

borne.      Edited,  with  additions,  by 
Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  js.  6d. 

Qolden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The : 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Quotations  from  Writers  of  all  Times  and' 

Cotmtries.    Selected  and  Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor. 

-  -  . » 

Large  4to,  with  14  £Eusimile  Plates,  price  One  Guinea. 

Qrosvenor  Gallery  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Winter  Exhibition  (1877-78)  of  Dravrings  by  the  Old  Masters  ancf 
Water-Colour  Drawings  by  Deceased  Artists  of  the  British  School. 
With  a  Critical  Introduction  by  J.  Comyns  Carr. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  4^ .  6d, 

Ouyot's  Karth  and  Man ; 

or,  Physical  'O^graphy  in  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind. 
With  Additions  by  Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  Gray  ;  12  Maps 
and  Engravings  on  Steel,  some  Coloured,  and  copious  Index. 
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Medium  8vo,  doth  extia,  gilt,  with  inastiations,  71,  6d, 

Hall's(Mr8.  S.  OSketohes  of  Irish  Character. 

With  numerous  lUustntions  on  Sted  and  Wood  by  Maclisb.  Gil- 
bert, Harvey,  and  G.  Cruikshank. 

*'  Tk4  Iruh  Skttckts  0J  tkU  lady  rutmbU  Miu  Mii/ord^s  hemniifid  EmgUA 
thtickn  in  *  Our  VillagtC  ^^  '^  ^^^  A^"  '"^'^  vigorous  attd  ^htrenqne  mmd 
*n5f*/."— Blackwood's  Magazine.  

Pom  8vo,  doth  extra,  4r.  6</. ;  a  few  large-paper  copies,  balf-Roxb.,  lor.  6^. 

Handwritmg,  The  Philosophy  of. 

By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.    With  134  Facsimiles  of  SignatorK. 

Small  8to,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  illustrated  cover,  is.  \ 

cloth  limp,  IS,  6d,\ 

Haweis's  (Mrs.)  The  Art  of  Dress. 

By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Author  of  "  The  Art  of  Beauty,"  &c.    nii»- 
trated  by  the  Author. 

**A  woil-coHsidond  aiUm^t  H  a^fy  canoms  oj  good  tmsto  to  HU  cMtumes  oJ 
ladies  of  our  timo.  ....  Mrs,  Harvtiiwritei  fra$Utly  and  to  the  point^ski 
dots  not  mimes  $natisrt,  hut  boldly  remonstratei  wtk  her  own  sex  on  the  fowt 

they  indulgs  in W*  may  recommend  the  book  to  the  leuUesvAomi* 

concerns."—  Athbhjruii. 

Square  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  numerous  Illustrations,  lor.  6d, 

Haweis's  (Mrs.)  The  Art  of  Beauty. 

By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis,  Author  of  "Chaucer  for  Children."    With 
nearly  One  Hundred  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Fourteenth  Edition.    Vols.  I.  and  II.,  demy  Bvo.  las,  each. 

History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  the  Accession 

of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Berlin  Congress.    By  J  ustin  McCarthy. 

**  Criticism  is  disarmed  hejore  a  composition  which  provokes  litiie  but  apfroo^ 
This  is  a  really  good  book  on  a  rtolly  interesting  subiecit  and  words  ^ed  on  worts 
could  say  no  mote /or  it.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  effect  of  its  general  tusttce^  its  breadth 
0/  view,  and  its  sparkling  buoyancy ,  that  very  few  oftts  readers  will  close  then 
volumes  without  looking  forroard  with  itttertst  to  the  two  thai  are  tofhllom,**-^ 
Saturday  Rbvibw. 

*«*  Tola.  m.  and  17.,  oomifletlng  the  work,  wHI  be  ready  nnmediatoly. 

Crown  Bvo,  doth  extra,  y. 

Hobhouse's  The  Dead  Hand : 

Addresses  on  the  subject  of  Endowments  and  Settlements  of  Property. 
By  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse.  Q.C.  K.C.S.I. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  af .  6df. 

Hohnes's  The  Scienoe  of  Voice  Production 

and  Voioe  Preserration  :  A  Popular  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Speakers 
and  Singers.  By  Gordon  Holmes,  L.R.C.P.E.,  Physician  to  the 
Munid^  Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary.    With  Illustrations. 

llntke^rtsS' 
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Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gHt,  ^s.  6d, 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.    Including  the  Cream  op  the  Comic  Annuals. 
With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s, 

Hood's  (Tom)  From  Nowhere  to  the  North 

Pole :  A  Noah's  Arkaeological  Narrative.    With  35  Illustrations  by 
W.  Brunton  and  E.  C.  Barnes. 

**TA^  amusiKZ  UtUrpress  it  fr^uuh  iHierspgrstd  with  tk*  tingling  rhymes 
which  children  In/e  and  learn  sa  easily.  Messrs.  Brunton  ana  Bamet  do  full 
justice  to  the  writer's  meanittg,  and  a  /leasanter  result  of  the  harmonious  co* 
^^ration  of  author  and  artist  could  not  be  desired"  —Times. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  js.  6d, 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works, 

including  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes. 
With  a  new  Lite  of  the  Author,  Portraits.  Facsimiles,  and  lUustrations* 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s, 

Home's  Orion : 

An  Epic  Poem  in  Three  Books.     By  Richard  Hengtst  Horne. 

With  a  brief  Commentary  by  the  Author.    With  Photogriphic  Portrait 

from  a  Medallion  by  Summers.    Tenth  Edition. 

**  As  clatsie  in  its  own  way  as  Keat^s  '  Endyntion,  teeming  with  a  Shake- 
spearean  wealth  of  imagery,  full  of  clear-cut  scenes  from  natur^^  and  idealised 
with  lofty  thoughts." — WasTMiNSTgR  Rkvikw. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  exrra,  7^.  6d, 

Howell's  Conflicts  of  Capital  and   Labour 

Historically  and    Economically  considered.     Being   a    History  and 
Review  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  Great  Britain,  showing  their  Origin, 
Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in  their  Political,  Social,  Eco- 
nomical, and  Industrial  Aspects.    ByGsoRGB  Howell.. 
*'  This  booh  is  an  attempt^  emd  on  the  whole  a  successful  attempt,  to  place  the 
worh  of  trade  unions  in  the  past,  and  their  objects  in  the  future,  fairfy  Sejore  thi 
PubUcfrom  the  working  man's  ^oint  of  view."  ^P all.  Mall  Ga2bttb. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  laJ.  6d, 

HueflTer's  The  Troubadours: 

A  History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Francis  Huepfer^; 

A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Re-written,  with  several  New 
Chapters  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s,  6d, 

Jennings'  The  Rosicrucians : 

Their  Rites  and  Mysteries.  With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient  Fire  and 
Serpent  Worshippers.  By  Hargrave  Jennings.  With  Five  full- 
page  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 

* '  One  of  those  volumes  which  may  be  tahen  up  and  dipped  into  at  random  for  half 
OM'hour  s  reading,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  appealed  to  by  the  student  as  a  source  of 
valuable  information  on  a  system  which  has  not  only  exercised  for  hundreds  of  years 
an  extraordinary  injiuence  on  the  mental  dtvelopment  of  so  shrewd  a  people  as  the 
yews,  but  has  captivated  the  minds  of  some  of  the  greatest  thinhers  of  Christendom 
en  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,"'— Lmk>s  Mbrcury. 
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Two  Vols.  8TOb  with  5a  lUustratioDs  and  Maps,  cloth  extra*  gilt,  141. 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of. 

Tnoslated  by  Whictok.    Contaming  both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  "  and  *'The  Wan  of  the  Jewi." 

Small  8to,  doth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  6r. 

Kavanaghs'  Pearl  Fountain, 

And  other  Fairy  Storiet.    By  Bkidgst  and  JUI.LA  Katanags.  With 

Thirty  lUastimtions  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

••GtmiintfumfmrftUrin^fikt  ^Utyp^.Mtiu  of  tksmas  dtlifk^mstht 

but  ^  Grimite 9*  Gtnmm  Popular  StorUt/  .    .    .    .    Per  ika  mnt  ptart  tkt 

iUrUsmrtdowmrieAt,  tktreuih-gmng  fairy  itcriis  of  ikt  m^ast  mdmtirmkk  bmi. 

.    .    ,    Mr,  Moyr  StmUVt  iiimttratiomi,  too,  art  admiraiU.'*^S?ncvKn^ 

Crown  8n>,  illnstrated  boards,  with  numerous  Plates,  ax.  6d, 

Laoe  (Old  Point),  and  How  to    Copy  and 

Imitate  it.     By  Daisy  Waterhousb  Hawkins.    With  17  Uhistra- 
tions  by  the  Author. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  tos,  6d. 

Lamb  (Mary  and  Charles) : 

Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With  Reminiscences  and  Notes 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock's  Portrait  of  the  Essayist. 
Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First  Editions  of  Lamb's  and 
Coleridge's  Works,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

*'  Vory  mmnypattrngu  mnU  tUUgki  thou  fond  of  littrmry  trifUs  ;  Amdfy  «^ 
portimwillfMlin  intoroMt  for  Uvort  of  Chariot  Ltumb  and  kutisisr.''-^riMii^^ 


Small  Svo,  doth  extra,  5^. 

Lamb's  Poetry   for  Children,  and  Prince 

Dorus.    Carefully  Reprinted  from  unique  copies. 

<*  Th«  ftuuMt  and  doUghtfal  UttU  hooh^  ovor  iht  rtcwory  of  which  aUihiheort* 
0/  hit  Uotrt  art  ytt  warm  with  r^oici^£"'^A,  C.  Swikbuxnb. 


Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  7s,  6d, 

Lamb's  Complete  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions,  with  many 
Pieces  hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  IntroductioD, 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  ai  a  P>^ 
of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig." 

**A  complitt  oJUtion  of  Latttb^t  writings,  in  pros*  and  verto,  has  ^^J'f* 
wanted,  and  is  now  suppHod,  Tho  tditor  apptars  to  havo  taken  irtat/o'tu 
to  bring  father  LamVs  tcattored  contributions,  and  his  collection  coniams« 
number  of  pieces  which  art  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time  since  their  onf*"** 
appearance  in  various' old  periodicals,** — Saturday  Review. 
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Demy  8to,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  i&r. 

Lamont's  Tachting  in  the  Arctic  Seas ; 

or.  Notes  of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Spitsbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  By  James  LpAMOnt, 
F.R.G.S.    with  numerous  full-page  Illustrations  by  Dr.  Livesay. 

^AfUr  wadt^g  tkrmigh  numbtrUn  volumut  of  icy  fictimtt  concocttd  namUint* 
mmd  t^urums  hicgrt^hy  of  A  rcUc  voyagers^  it  it  ^Uaaant  to  meot  with  m  rtal  tmd 
gotmmo  volumo,  .  .  .  /fe  shows  natck  tact  in  recounHng  his  adventures^  and 
they  are  so  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  iffformation  as  to  make  tkem  anyth^tg 
hU  weariwme,  .  •  .  The  hook,  as  a  wnole,  is  the  most  important  addition 
made  to  our  Arctic  Uteratnre  for  a  long  timc^-^ATRBitMVM. 

Crovi'n  8vo,  doth,  full  gilt,  7s,  6d, 

Latter-Day  Lyrics : 

Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection  by  Living  Writers  ;  selected  and 
arranged,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Davenport  Adams.  With  a  Note  on 
some  Foreign  Forms  of  Verse,  by  Austin  Dobson. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  6j. 

Leigh's  A  Town  Qarland. 

By  Henry  S.  Leigh,  Author  of  *' Carols  of  Cockayne." 

"If  Mr.  LeigJCs  verse  survive  to  a  future  generation — and  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  honour  should  not  be  accorded  productivns  so  delicaie,  so  finished,  emd  so 
fuU  of  hstmotw—their  author  will  probably  be  remembered  as  the  Poet  of  the 
Strand,  ....  Very  whimsically  dees  Mr,  Le^h  treat  the  subjects  which  couf 
mend  themselves  to  him.    His  verse  is  always  admirable  in  rkythm^  and  h»s 

rhymes  art  happy  eno$^h  to  deserve  a  place  fy  the  best  of  Barham The 

entire  contents  0/  the  volume  are  equauf  noteworthy /or  humour  and /or  damti' 
ness  o/worhmanship,"—ArHnKMVU. 

Second  Edition. — Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  101.  6d. 

Leisure-Time  Studies^  chiefly  Biological. 

By  Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School. 

"It  is  well  when  we  can  tahe  uf  the  worh  0/  a  really  qualified  investigator^ 
who  in  the  intervals  o/his  more  serious  prt/euional  labours  sets  himself  to  impart 
i^HOwledge  in  such  a  simple  and  elementary  form  as  may  eUtreut  eutd  instruct, 
with  no  iUmger  0/  misleading  the  tyro  in  natural  science.  Such  a  work  is  this 
little  volume^  made  up  of  essays  and  addresses  written  and  delivered  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson^  lecturer  and  examiner  in  scietice  at  £dinburgh  and  Glasgow,  at 
leisure  intefvals  in  a  busy  profeuional  lifi,  .  .  .  Dr.  Wilson* s  pages  teem  with 
matter  stimulating  to  a  healthy  love  qf  science  and  a  reverence  for  the  truths 
cf  m»/Mfy.*'— Saturday  Rhvirw. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7J.  dd. 

Life  in  London; 

or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom,  With  the 
whole  of  Cruikshank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after  the  Originato. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Lights  on  fhe  Way : 

Some  Tales  within  a  Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alexander,  B.A. 
Edited,  with  an  Explanatory  Note,  by  K.  A.  Page,  Author  of 
"Thoreaui  A  Study." 
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Cnnm  8vo,  docb  ejctn,  vhb  IDiistzatkMis,  71.  6/. 

Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  Works. 

Including  ••Outre  Mcr."  "Hnwion."  "  Kavanach."  "The  Pom 
and  Poetry  of  Europe."  and  **  Drifcwood."  With  Portiait  and  Bins- 
tratkms  by  Valentin B  Bromley.  _ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^ft,  with  fUostrations,  7s.  6d. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions.  With  nnacroas 
fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.  

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  y. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  My  Experiences  in  a. 

By  a  Sane  Patient. 

"  Tkt  ttPTf  it  cUutr  and  inUrtitimg^  Mad  heyomd  wuasur*  thsmfh  «if  w^ 
he,  TJurt  it  n«  ^trtom^l  hitttmrss.  and  n«  vitUnc*  *»■  mn^^er  IVkatevtr  wmj 
hang  hgen  the  ewdence  /or  our  author' t  madtuu  wkgn  he  was  consigned  to  o^ 
atjflum,  nothing  can  he  clearer  than  hit  taaity  when  ho  mrcte  this  hook;  tt  u 
hn'xht,  calm^  and  to  the  point.** — Spkctator. 

ANORMAN  ANdHr^ETON  TOUR. 
Square  Svo.  doth  irilt.  gilt  top,  profusdy  Illostiated,  lor.  6^> 

Macquoid's    Pictures    and   Legends  from 

Normandy  and  Brittany.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

**  Mr.  and  hfrt.  Afacouoid  have  hem  strolling  in  Normandy  aad BriU^t 
ami  the  retult  of  their  ohtervaticns  and  researches  in  that  putureiqne  ^■■^'. 
romantic  associatiotu  is  an  attractive  volume^  which  is  neither  a  woe*  '/^'?*[1 
nor  a  coUoctien  of  stories ^  hut  a  hooh  partaking  almost  in  equal  degree  oj  ^^V, 
these  characters.     .     .     .     The  watiderings  rf  the  louristSt  tkrtr  sojournuustawo 

itttu,  their  explorations  0/ ancient  tonmt,  af-d  loitering t  by  riven  and  other  ^' 
ta»t  spots,  are  all  related  in  a  /resh  and  Inely  style.  .  .  .  7  he  iliuslroitsmSt 
which  are  numerous^  are  drawn,  as  a  rule,  with  remarkable  delicacy  as  wtU  ^ 
with  true  artistic  fteling." — Daily  Nkws. 

Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations.  2J.  6d. 

Madre  Natura  v.  The  Moloch  of  Fashion. 

By  Luke  Limner.  With  32  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Handsomely  printed  in  facsimile,  price  51. 

Magna  Charta. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Document  in  the  British  Musaan, 
printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  a  feet  wide,  with  the 
Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

*,*  A  full  Translation,  with  Notes,  on  a  large  sheet.  6d, 

Small  Svo.  is.\  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

Milton's  The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin. 

A  Concise  Set  of  Rules  for  ihe  Management  of  the  Skin  ;  with  Wtf^ 
tions  for  Diet,  Wines.  Soaps.  Baths,  &c.  By  J.  L.  MiltoN,  Senior 
Surgeon  to  St.  John's  Hospital. 
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MaUock's  (W.  H.)  Works : 

Is  Ijife  Worth  Living  P    By  William  Hurrell  Mallock. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8to,  cloth  extra,  xzs.  6d, 

'*  Tku  deeply  inUretting  volmmu Hi*  ike  meet  powerful  vm- 

dicatieH  efreUgioHt  hoik  natural  and  revealed^  that  has  t^pearid  since  Biskep 
Butler  wrote,  and  is  much  mere  useful  than  either  the  Anally  or  the  Ser- 
mens  of  thai  great  divine^  as  a  r^/uiaiien  qf  the  peculiar  form  assumed  by 
the  infidelity^  the  presetU  day.  ....  Deeply  philosophical  as  the  book 
ist  there  is  net  a  heavy  page  in  it.  The  writer  <i  *  possessed^  so  to  speaks 
with  his  great  subfecty  has  sounded  its  depths^  surveyed  it  in  all  its  extent, 
and  brought  to  bear  on  it  all  the  resources  of  a  mvid^  rich,  and  impassioned 
style  ^  as  well  as  an  adefuate  acmuuntance  with  the  science,  the  philosophy^ 
and  the  literature  of  ike  ^jf."— Irish  Daily  Nbws. 

The  New  Bepublio ;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
English  Country  House.  By  William  Hurrbll  Mallock.  Crown  8vo» 
cloth  extra,  ts.  Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  in  the  **  Mayfair  Library,"  at  ax.  6<f. 

The  New  Paul  and  YirgiDla  ;  or,  Positivism  on  an  Island.  By 
William  Hurrell  Mallck.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  6d,  Also  a 
Cheap  Edition,  in  the  "  Mayfair  Library,'*  at  2j.  6d, 

Poems.    By  William  Hurrell  Mallock.    Small  4to,  cloth 

extra,  Zs.  [/«r  the  press, 

Mark  Twain's  Works : 

The  Ohoioe  Works  of  Mark  Twain.    Revised  and  Corrected 

throughout  by  the  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  lilustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo»  cloth  extra,  js.  6d, 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.    By  Mark  Twain.    With 

One  Hundred  Illiistrations.    Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

%*  Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  in  illustrated  boards,  at  af. 
*'  A  booh  to  be  read.     There  is  a  certain  freshness  and  novelty  about  it,  a 
practically  romantic  character,  so  to  speak,  which  will  make  it  very  attrac" 
tive. " — Spectator. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent  of  Europe :  The  Innooents 

Abroad,  and  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    By  Mark  Twain.    Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  ar. 

An  Idle  Ezoursion,  and  other  Sketches.    By  Mark  Twain. 

Post  8yo,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  vdth  Illustrations,  2J.  6d, 

Miller's  Physiology  for  the  Young; 

Or,  The  House  of  Life :  Human  Physiology,  with  its  Applications  to 
the  Preservation  of  Health.  For  use  in  Classes  and  Popular  Reading. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller. 

"  A  clear  and  convenient  little  ^mA."--5aturday  Review. 

**An  admirable  introduction  to  a  oubtect  which  all  who  vedme  keeUth  and  ot^joy 
life  should  have  at  their  fingers'  ends.—'S.caQ. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Frontispiece,  71.  (id, 

Moore's  (Thos.)  Prose  and  Verse— Humorous, 

Satirical,  and  Sentimental.  Including  Suppressed  Passages  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.  Chiefly  from  the  Author's  MSS.,  and  ali 
hitherto  Inedited  and  Uncollected.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Richard 
Herne  Shepherd. 
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Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  ar.  6A  per  yoI. 

Mayfidr  Library,  The : 

TlM  New  lUfpubUa    ByW.  IL 
Mallock. 

TIm  New  Paul  mnd  VlrgliiSa. 

By  W.H.  Mallock. 

The  True  Blttonr  of  Joshua 

D&ndsoB.    By  £.  Lynn  Linton. 


OldStorlatBe-tolct  By  Waltxk 
Thoknbusy. 

Thoreaa :   Hli  Life  and  Alms. 

By  M.  A.  Pagb. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  Wil- 
liam Sbnior. 


Jeozd'Bsprit  Edited  by  Hxnkt 

S.  Lbigh. 

Poniana.    By  the  Hon.  Hugh 

ROWLBV. 

More  Poniana.     By  the  Hon. 

Hugh  Rowlby. 
Pncflc    on    PegasQB.      By    H. 

Crolmondblby-PbHnbll. 
Muses  of  Mayfair.     Edited  by 

H.  Cmolmomdblbv-Pbnnbll. 

Qastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art  By 

Brillat-Savarin. 

Original  Plays.    By  W.  S.  Gil- 

BBRT. 


«   • 


Otksr  Volume*  are  in  frepeuration. 


New  Novels  at  every  Library. 

THX  SEAMY  SIDE.  By  the  Authors  of  "  Ready-Moncj 
Morttboy."    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  \Fi^.  i, 

WILKIE  COLLINSES  HEW  NOVEL. 

JEZBB1SL*S  DAUaHTSR.     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Three 

Vols. ,  crown  8va  {In  iMe  preu^ 

MR.  PAYNES  NEW  STORIES. 

HIGH  SPIRITS.  By  Jamm  Payn,  Author  of  *'  By  Proxy," 
&c.     Srcond  Edition.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

MRS.  LINTON*S  NEW  NOVEL. 

UNDER  WHICH  LORD  P  By  £.  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of 
"Patricia  Kemball,"  &c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  With  Twelve  Ilhis- 
tnitions  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

"  Mrs.  Linten  kat  executed  with  remmrkahle  skiil  emd  h^ldmetx  a  diffiadt 
tasky  tmd  has  written  a  bock  to  strange,  to  ^emer/ul,  emd  ao  mteonvenHomal, 
tkat  we  kave  to  go  back  to  tke  early  daye  <ff  George  Sand  to  Jind  a  work  of 
tke  same  character.  .  .  ,  So  well  written  a  novels  or  sofrofoutul  a  stum 
of  human  nature,  it  not  easy  to  Jind.  Some  of  tke  analogtes  are,  indeed^ 
worthy  tif  BaUae.  Hiiker  Araite  it  is  imf^oss&le  to  give,  •  .  .  The  book 
exercise*  a  complete  fascinemon  aver  the  reader,  and  thou  who  conten^laie 
the  two  principal  characters,  emd  tke  /Igkt  in  wmick  tkey  itre  engaged^  seems 
to  see  a  contest  between  a  serpent  and  tke  bird  it  kas  selected  €u  its  frey,  .  .  . 
So  keen  is  tke  feeling  aroused,  tkat  it  it  searcefy  possible  to  rest  till  tke  end  ^ 
the  story  is  reeuked.  .  ,  ,  If  Mrs.  Linton  has  many  novels  iike  tkis  in 
her  VHUlet,  ske  is  likely  to  take  a  foremost  nmk  inJiciion.''^Svw>Ay  Timbs. 

MR.  yUSTIN  McCARTHVS  NEW  NOVEL. 

DONNA  QUIXOTS.   By  JusTiN  McCarthy,  Author  of  "  Dear 

Ladv  Disdain,"  Ac.    Sbcond  Edition.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.    With 
TweiYe  lUustratioiis  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

**  Admirable  studies  of  ckaraeter :  gentle  and  most  e^ficOve  satire  ou  iki 
wkitHS  aud fancies,  tke  follies  and  dreams  and  oeeupaitous  of  London  society 
.Mr,  McCartkf  does  kis  work  with  a  delicate  kand  attd  a  mrij^wmmtd 
pity.  To  kim  kis  men  and  women — man^/iestfy  drawn  from  Ufit—are  as 
lovable  as  tkey  are  weak  or  mistaken.  .  .  .  Tke  novel  it  tkarougUSy  ^ 
a3i>."— Scotsman. 
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New  t^ovxis—^oHtinttcd. 

NRIV  NOVEL  BY  HENRY  JAMES,  yUN 
OONFIBISNOIS.    By  Hbn&y  Jamks,  Jon.    Two  Vols.,  crown 

8T0b 

" '  C0HjUUnct*  it  fuU 9f  iht  JintMi  tcttcktt pf  cm  qf  thg  mast  dttic«i/U  and 
hriltiant  »f  motUm  wriUrs"'^'DAXt.y  Nbws. 

CHARLES  GIBBON'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

QU1S£N  OF  THE  MEADOW.  By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author 

of  "Robin  Gray,"  &c  Three  Vols^  crown  8to.   With  Twelve  Illustntioiis 
by  Arthur  Hopkins; 

OUIDA'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

MOTHS.   By  OuiDA,  Author  of"  Pudc,"  "Ariadne,"  &c.  Three 
Vols.,  crown  8to. 

UNIFORM  EDITION  OF  CHARLES  GIBBON'S  NOVELS, 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6s.  each. 

IN  LOVE  AND  WAR.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

WHAT  yrnSL  THE  WOBLD  SAY  P    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

FOR  THE  KINa.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

IN  HONOUR  BOUND.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

JULIAN  HAWTHORNE'S  LAST  NOVEL. 

aARTH.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6f.  Xln  tktprus, 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  WILKIE  COLLINSES  LAST  NOVEL, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 

THE  "FALLEN  LEAVES.    By  WiLKiE  Collins,  Author  of 

*'  The  Woman  in  White. "  [/«  />t#  ptrss. 

Square  Svo,  doth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustiations,  9; . 

North  Italian  Folk. 

By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr.    Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott. 

*'  A  dglMii/nlbook,  of  a  kind  wkiek  is  far  too  ran.  ^  If  at^one  wattts  to  ruUly 
know  iko  North  Italianfolky  we  can  honestly  adviso  him  to  omit  thojoumoyy  and 
sit  down  to  road  Mrs,  Carr* stages  instsad,  •  .  .  DoseriHion  tuUh  Mrs*  Carr 
is  a  rsalgift.    ,    ,    .    It  is  rarsly  that  a  booh  is  so  ha^ptly  iUustrtitsd»'*-'<U>in» 

TBMPORARV  RbVXBW. 


Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  with  T^gnette  Portrait^  price  6s.  per  Vol. 

Old  pramatistSi  The : 

Ben  Jonflon's  Works. 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  Wil- 
liam GiPFOSD.  Edited  by  Colonel 
Cunningham.    Three  Vols. 


Ohapman's  Works. 

Now  First  Collected.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  VoL  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete,  including  the  doubtAil  ones| 
Vol.  II.  the  Poems  and  Minor  Trans- 
ladons,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 


by  Algsrnon  Charlbs  Swriburnb  ; 
Vol.  III.  the  Translatioos  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works. 

Including  his  Translations.    Edited* 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  CoL 
Cunningham.    One  Vol. 
Masslnger's  Plays. 

Firom  the  Text  of  William  Gipfokd. 
With  the  addition  of  the  Tragedy  of 
"BeUeve  as  you  List."  Edited  by 
Col.  Cunningham.    One  VoL 


90  BOOA^S  PUBLISHED  BY 


Crown  8vOp  red  doth  extra,  51.  each. 

Onida's  Novels.— Library  Edition. 


Hdd  In  BondM«*  By  Ouida. 

8tntbmor«.  By  Ouida. 

Cbaados.  By  Ouida. 

Ulutor  Two  Hags.  By  Ouida. 

Idftlla.  By  Ouida. 

Oeoll  OMtlamaina.  By  Ouida. 


PoUe  FArine.  By  Ouida. 

Dog  of  Flandars.      By  Ouida. 
PasoareL  By  Ouida. 

Two  Wooden  Shoes.  By  Ouida. 
Slgna.  By  Ouida. 

In  a  Winter  City.      By  Ouida. 


Trleotrln.  By  Ouida.     Ariadne.  ByOuID^ 

Puck.  By  Ouida.      PriondBhlp.  By  Ouida 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  OUIDA' S  NOVELS, 
Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  21.  each. 


Oedl  Oastlemaine.  By  Ouida. 

Trlootrin.  By  Ouida. 

Puck.  By  Ouida. 

FoUe  Farine.  By  Ouid.\. 


Bald  in  Bondage.  By  Ouida. 

Strathmore.  By  Ouida. 

Ohandoi.  By  Ouida. 

Under  Two  Flags.  By  Ouida. 

Idalia.  By  Ouida. 

Thi  other  Novels  willfalhw  in  Monthly  Volumes, 
Two  Vols.  8vOi  cloth  extra,  with  Illostrations,  ioj*.  6</. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men. 

Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes,  Critical  aod  Historical,  and  a 
Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and  William  Langhornb.  New  t*- 
tion,  with  Medallion  Portraits. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  ^s,  6d, 

Foe's  Choice  Prose  and  Poetical  Works. 

With  Baudelaire's  "  Essay." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Illustrated,  js.  6d, 

PoCi  The  Life  of  Edgar  Allan. 

By  W.  F.  Gill.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d, 

Primitive  Manners  and  Customs. 

By  Jambs  A.  Farrer. 

'*A  h§»k  which  is  rtmlly  both  instructive  and  amnsingt  and  which  wiUope^  « 
new  Jield  of  tk0Ufht  to  many  readers  " — ^AxHSNiBUM. 

**An  admirable  exampU  of  the  application  0/  the  scientiJU  method  and  th* 
working  of  the  truly  scientific  spirit,  ^Saturday  Rbvibw. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  31.  6d. 

Prince  of  Argolis,  The : 

A  Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  By  J.  Motr  Smith.  With 
Z30  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
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Crown  8vo,  carefully  printed  on  creamy  paper,  and  tastefully  bound 
in  cloth  for  the  Libraxy,  price  dx.  each. 

Piccadilly  Novels^  The. 

RSADT-MONE Y  MORTIBOT.    By  W.  Bss ANT  and  James  Ricb. 
MY  LITTLE  GIRL.    By  W.  Besant  and  Jambs  Rice. 
THE  CASE  OF  MR.  LUCRAFT.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
THIS  SON  OF  YXTLGAN.    By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
WITH  HARP  AND  CROWN.    By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
THE  OOLDEN  BUTTERFLY.   By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  Walkbs. 

BY  OSLIA'S  ARBOUR    By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
THE  MONKS  OF  THSLEMA.   By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
'TWAS  IN  TRAFALGAR'S  BAY.  By  W.  Besant  &  James  Rice. 
ANTONINA.    By  Wilkie  Collins.    Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert 

and  Alfred  Concanen. 

BASIL.    By  WiLKiE  Collins.     Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert 

and  J.  Mahonby. 

HIDE  AND  SEEK.     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbbrt  and  J.  Mahonby. 

THE  DEAD  SECRET.     By  WiLKiE  Collins.    Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  H.  Furniss. 

QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.     By  WiLKiE  Collins.     Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanbn. 

MY  MISCELLANIES.     By  WiLKiE  Collins.     With  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  Illastrations  by  A.  Concanen. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.     By  WiLKiE  Collins.    Illustrated 
by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  F.  A.  Eraser. 

THE  MOONSTONE.      By  WiLKiE  Collins.     Illustrated  by  G. 
Du  Mauribr  and  F.  A.  Frasbr. 

MAN  AND  WIFE.    By  Wilkie  Collins.  Illust.  by  Wm.  Small. 

POOR  MESS  FINCH.    By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated  by  G. 
Du  Mauribr  and  Edward  hughes. 

MISS  OR  MRS.  P     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated  by  S.  L. 

FiLDBS  and  Henry  Woods. 

THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.    By  Wilkie  Collins.    Illustrated  by 
G.  Du  Mauribr  and  C.  S.  Rein  hart. 

THE  FROZEN  DEEP.     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated  by  G. 
Du  Mauribr  and  J.  Mahonby. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.      By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illus- 
trated by  S.  L.  FiLDBS  and  Sydney  Hall. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Popular  HowKus-^^fUintted. 
The  Liiok  of  Rottring  Oftmp. 

By  Brbt  Hartb. 

l^tad  to  bo  Free.     By  Jean 

IlfGRLOW. 

The  Qvoen  of  OonnmuglLt    By 

Hasmistt  Jay. 

Tha  Dark  OoUaen.    By  Ha&- 

KiBTT  Jay. 

number  SeTenteen.  By  Hsnky 

KlNGSLSY. 

OakshoU  Oaitle.   By  the  same. 
The   Waterdale   Keighbonn. 

By  JusTiK  McCarthy. 

My  Xnemy'B  Danghter.      By 
Justin  McCarthy. 

liinley  Rochford.    By  the  same. 

A  Fair  Saxon.     By  the  same. 

DearLadyDlsdaln.  By  the  same. 

The  BtU  Bye.    By  Katharine 

S.  Macquoid. 

Open  I  Sesame !    By  Florence 

Marryat. 

Whiteladiei.    Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Bold  In  Bondage.    By  Ouida. 
Btrathmore.    By  Ouida. 
Ohandos.    By  Ouida. 
Under  Two  Flags.    By  Ouida. 
Idalla.    By  Ouida. 
Oeoil  Gastlemalne.   By  Ouida. 
Trlootrln.    By  Ouida. 


Puck.    By  Ouida. 

The  Beat  of  Hnsbandi.    By 

Jamss  Payn. 

Walter's  Word.    By  J.  Path. 

The  Mystery  of  Maris  Bogst 
By  Edgar  A.  Fob. 

Her  Mother's  DarUng.  By  Ma 

J.    H.   RlDDKLU 

Gaslight   and  DayUghi     By 
Gborcb  Augustus  Sala. 

Bound  to  the  WheeL  By  Joes 

Saunders. 

Ouy  Waterman.  J.  Saundeks. 
One  Against  the  World.  By 

John  Saundbxs. 
The  Iilon  in  the  Path.  By  John 
and  Kathkrinb  Saundeks. 

Tales  for   the  Marines.    By 

Walter  Thornbury. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now.    By 
Anthony  Trollops. 

The  American  Senator.     By 
Anthony  Trollopb. 

Diamond  Gat  Diamond.    By 

T.  A.  Trollopb. 

An  Idle  Szourslon.    By  MaU 
Twain. 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

By  Mark  Twain. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.    By  Mark  Tvais. 


Fcap.  Svo,  picture  covers,  is.  each* 
Jeff  Brlggs's  Love  Story.    By  Bret  Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.    By  Bret  Harte. 
Mrs.  aalnsborough's  Diamonds.    By  Julian  Hawthorne, 
Kathleen  Mavoumeen.  By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o*  Lowrie's.'* 
Lindsay's  Luok.     By  the  Author  of  »*  That  Lass  o'  Lowric's." 
Pretty  Polly  Pemberton.     By  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  Mrs,  Pirkis. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  7*.  6d, 

Prout  (Father),  The  Pinal  Reliques  of. 

Collected  and  Edited,  from  MSS.  supplied  by  the  family  of  the  Rev* 
Fran'cis  Mahony,  by  Blanchard  Ierrold. 
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Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Works : 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy.    By  Rich.  A.  Proctor, 

Author  of  **  Other  Worlds  than  Ours,"  &c  Demy  8vo»  cloth  extn»  im.  6tf. 

Pleasant  Ways  In   Solenoe.      By  Richard   A.    Proctor. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  zof.  (td. 

Bough  Ways  made  Smooth :  A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
lor.  6^. 

Our  Place  among  Infinities  :   A  Series  of  Essays  contrasting 

our  Little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities  Around  us.    By 
KiCMARD  A  Proctor.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  t». 

The  XSzpanse  of  Heaven  :  A  Series  of  Elssays  on  the  Wonders 
of  the  Firmament.     By  Richard  A  Proctor.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Solenoe  Workers.  Showing  the  Re- 
sources of  Science  as  a  Vocation,  and  Discussing  the  Scheme  for  their 
Increase  out  of  the  National  Exchequer.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
Crown  8vo,  u.  ttd, 

**Mr,  Proctor^  of  all  writers  i>f  our  timt^  best  conforms  to  Matikrm 
Arnolds  conception  of  a  man  of  culturCt  in  that  he  strives  to  humanise 
ktunvledge  and  divest  it  of  whatever  is  harsh,  crude^  or  technical^  and  so 
makes  it  a  source  of  happineu  and  brightness  for  all.** — Wbstminstbs 
Rbvikw. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  js,  6d, 

Pursuivant  of  Arms,  The ; 

or,  Heraldry  founded  upon  Facts.  A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Science  of 
Heraldry.  •  By  ].  R.  Planche,  Esq..  Somerset  Herald.  Widi 
Coloured  Frontispiece,  Plates,  and  aoo  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s,  6d, 

Rabelais'  Works. 

Faithfully  Translated  from  the  French,  with  variorum  Notes,  and 
numerous  characteristic  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Duke. 

"  His  hu^oontry  was  not  merely  Brutus^ s  rough  shin,  which  contained  a  rod 
of  gold:  it  was  necessary  iu  an  amulet  against  she  monks  and  legates;  and 
he  must  he  classed  with  the  greatest  creative  minds  in  the  world-^wtth  Shake* 
tpeartt  with  Dante,  andwitn  Cervantes.'*— S,  T.  Colbridgb. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  the  various  Spectra,  7J.  6d. 

Rambosson's  Astronomy. 

By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.    Translated 
B.  Pitman.    Profusely  Illustrated. 


By  J. 
byC. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  71.  6d, 

Regalia:  Crowns,  Coronations,  and  Inaugura- 
tions, in  various  Ages  and  Countries.  By  W.  Jones,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  "Finger-Ring  Lore,"  &c.  With  very  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. C/«  preparation. 


BOOKS  PV BUSHED  BY 


Bichardson's  (Dr.)  A  Ministry  of  Healthy 

and  ocher  Papot.    Bf  BiNjAimf  Waid  Ricbakdson,  M .D.,  Ac 
«« 


Thit  kirhly  inUrtUimg  tfebimu  €wmtmhu  tj^— i  </#  4^  mitu  mdiwtaa^writU* 
im  tJU  autko^t  wtU-ktwmm  MijfU,  amd/mU  ^fgrwmt  mmdMi  tkarngkU.  .  ,  .  Tkt 
work  is,  liJu  aU  tJune  of  tks  mmiJkor,  tkmi  pfm.  tmmm  o/ggmim,  i^gnmi/tmer,  tf 
txperitnet,  and  mobU  indtpttuUmet  0/ tkmmgki^—'^orvxjiM  Seniles  Rsmv. 


Handsomdj  printed,  price  5s. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The ; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warrion  vbo  came  over  firom  Nonnaadf 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Coimtzy.  A.a  1066-7. 
Printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  three  feet  bf  two,  with  thepno- 
dpal  Arms  emblasoned  in  Gold  and  Coloon. 

Two  Vols.,  large  4to,  profusely  Illustrated,  hall-morocco,  £%  i6i(. 

Bowlandson,  the  Caricaturist. 

A  Selection  from  his  Works,  with  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of  his  Famats 
Caricatures,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  life.  Times,  and  Ovtenporanes. 
With  nearly  400  IllustratioDS,  mostly  in  Facsimile  of  the  Originah.  Br 
Joseph  Gkkgo.  Author  of  "James  Gillmy,  the  Caricaturist ;  bis  Life, 
Works,  and  Times." 

Crown  8vo,  ck>th  extra,  profusely  lUostiated,  45.  6^  each. 

''  Secret  Oaf'  Series^  The. 

ffba  Pyroteohnlst's  Treasury; 

or.  Complete  Art  of  Making  Fire- 
woiks.  by  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Amusing : 

A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts,  Garae^ 
Tricks,  Puxiles,  and  Charades.  By 
Frank  Bbllkw.    300  Illustrations. 

BftDky-Fanlcy : 

Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  DiflBcuk 
Tricks.  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Crkmbk.  aoo  Illus- 
trations. 

The  Merry  Circle : 

A  Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games 
and  Amusements.  By  Clara  Bsllbw. 
Many  Illustrations. 


Magiaian's  Own  Book : 

Perlbnnaiices  with  Qtps  sad  Bifls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  HandkerchiefL  &c  AS 
fit>m  Actual  Enerienoe.  Edited  br 
W.  H.  Crbmbk.    aoo  lUustiauaos. 


Magio  No  Mystery: 
Tricks  with  Caxdsp  Dice,  Balli,&^. 
with  fiilly  dcsoiptxve  Directiaiis ;  tbc 
Art  of  Secret  Writing:  Tiaining jf 
Performing  Animals,  &c.  OdocR^ 
Fruntispieoe  and  many  lUustratioDS. 

The  Secret  Out : 

One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards,  and 
other  Recreadons ;  wiih  Entertauuog 
Bnerimenu  n  Drawing'roon  o' 
"White  Magic"  By  W.  H.Cji«*w- 
300  Engravings. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  td, 

Sanson  Family,  Memoirs  of  the : 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners.    By  Hekri  Sanson.    Translated 

from  the  French,  with  Intxxxiuction,  by  Camiixr  BASKSfiE. 

"  A  faithhU  translation  of  this  ewiout  work,  wJUck  nriU  certainly  refafP*^ 
^fiot  on  tMomund  of  its  being/%11 0/  harror*^  /or  tko  original  atttosr  «***•' 
io  rathor  ashamed  of  the  technical  aspect  of  hu  ArofessioH,  amd  is  commemaf^ 
nticent  as  to  its  details,  but  6*cattse  it  contains  a  luctd  aceowtt  of  the  most  notoM 
causes  calibres  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  to  a  period  within  the  memerj  V 
persons  stiU  living,    .    .    .    £xtremelf  entertaining.'*-'DAiLY  Tklusu^^ 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extxa,  6j. 

Senior's  Travel  and  Trout  in  the  Antipo  les. 

An  Angler's  Sketches  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.    By  Willtau 
Senior  ("Red  Spfamer"),  Author  of  "  Stream  and  Sea." 

"  In  tvety  rva^  a  kap^  production.  *  .  .  What  Turner  efftcitd  in  colour  on 
tanvast  Mr,  Stmor  uu^  be  said  to  effect  by  the  force  of  a  practical  mind^  in  Ian- 
guage  that  is  nu^ytfflcenify  descriptive  ^  on  his  S'thject,  There  is  in  both  painter 
ana  writer  the  same  magiceU  combination  of  idealism  and  realism^  and  the  same 
hearty  appreciation  for  all  that  is  sublime  and  pathetic  in  natural  scenery.  That 
there  is  an  undue  share  of  travel  to  the  number  of  trout  caught  is  certainly  not 
Mr,  Senior's  fault ;  but  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  prince  of  fishes  is 
adequately  atoned  for ,  in  that  the  writer  was  led  pretty  well  through  all  the 
glorious  scenery  of  the  antipodes  in  guest  of  him,  .  .  .  So  great  is  the  charm  and 
thefreshneu  and  the  ability  of  the  oook^  that  it  is  hard  to  put  it  down  when  once 
taken  «>."— Homb  News. 

Shakespeare  and  Shakespeareana : 

Shakespeare,  The  First  Folio.    Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 

Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published  accordinc'  to  the  true 
Originall  Copies.  London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard  and  Ed.  Blount, 
2693. — ^A  Reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced  facsimile 
by  a  photographic  process — ensuring  the  strictest  accuracy  in  every  detail. 
Small  8vo,  hal^■RoxDuxghe,  zof.  td. 

"  To  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  belongs  the  merit  of  having  done  more 
to  facilitate  the  critical  study  </  the  text  of  our  great  dramatist  than  all  the 
Shakespeare  clubs  and  sodeius  put  together.  A  complete  facsimile  oj  the 
celebrated  First  FoUo  edition  of  jia^for  half-a-ptinea  is  at  once  a  miracle  of 
cheapness  and  enterprise.  Being  tn  a  reduced  form,  the  type  is  necessarily 
rather  diminutioet  but  it  is  as  distinct  as  in  a  genuine  copy  of  the  ordinal, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  as  useful  and  far  more  handy  to  toe  student  than  'the 
latter, "— ATHBNiBUM. 

Shakespeare,  The  Lansdowne.      Beautifully  printed  in  red 

and  black,  in  small  but  very  clear  tvpe.  With  engraved  facsimile  of 
Drobshout's  Portrait.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Shakspere'sDramatlo  Works,  Poems,  Donbtftd  Plays,  and 

Biognphy.— Charlbs  Knight's  Pictorial  Edition,  with  many  hundred 
beautilul  Engravings  on  Wood  of  Views,  Costumes,  Old  Buildings,  Antiqui- 
ties, Portraits,  &c    Eight  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  £3  12s, 

Shakespeare  for  Children:   Tales  firom  Shakespeare.    By 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  coloured  and 
plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.    Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  xos,  6d. 

Shakspere,  The  Sohool  of.     Including ''The Life  and  Death 
of  Captain  Thomas  Stukeley,"  "Nobody  and  Somebody,"  "  Histriomastix," 
"  The  Prodigal  Son,"  'VJack  Drum's  Entertainment,"  "  A  Warning  for  Fair 
Women,"  and  "  Fair  Em."     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Richard  Simpson 
Introduction  by  F.  J.  Furnivall.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  18s 

Shakespeare  Mualo,  The  Handbook  of.    Being  an  Account  of 

Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken  from  the 
Plays  and  Poems  of  Shakespeare,  the  compositions  ranging  from  the  Eliza- 
bethan Age  to  thePresent  Time.  By  Alfred  Roffb.  4to]harf-Roxbuxghe,  js^ 

Shakespeare,  A  Study  of.     By  Algernon  Charles  Swin* 

BURNS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  Ss. 
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CrawnSvo.  doth  extra,  gUt.  with  lofuU-page  Tinted  IIhutntioos,7i.6A 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works, 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  printed 
from  the  Original  Editions,  his  Worlcs  in  Pk-ose  and  Poetiy,  Tnaslir 
tions.  Spf*eches.  Jokes.  Puns,  ftc. ;  with  a  CoUection  of  Sheridaniana. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d, 

Signboards : 

Their  History.    With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and  RcmaiiMNe 
Characters.      By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hottes. 
With  nearly  loo  Illustrations. 
"  ITtww  f/  we  wert  ever  m  maliciamfy  ittcluud,  we  c&uU  nei^ck  oui  all  Me^ 

Larwood  and  Hotten's  plum*^  becatae  tk$  good  things  art  so  nu$merotu  oxteim 

the  mott  wMoUsaU  do^eUition,** — ^Timbs. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  dr.  6d, 

Slang  Dictionary,  The : 

Etymological.  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  An  Entirely  New 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  considerably  Enlarged. 


«i 


Woeuy^ladto  tee  tfuS^tt^  DicHottary  ri^ri,Uodemd  tnUuypd.    ^^^'L^ 


stitnHfit  potni  of  view  this  hook  is  mot  to  be  deseed.    Q/  course  it  ctf^^ 
he  mmuting  also.    It  eontains  tl    "  '    '         '  •  .-»  «— ~- 

oddify,  omdrrotesfueMets.    In  a 


he  mmuting  also.    It  contains  the  very  vocahnlary  ^  ttnrtstraintd  *f*Tf*2L.^ 
irrotesquonets.    In  a  word,  it  provides  valmaile  muUorimi  ootk  fir  tsi 
stmdent  of  languaie  and  the  gtudeni  ofkumian  nature.** — Acadbmy. 


Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  doth  extra,  gilt  e4gcS|  ar.  6d» 

Smoker's  Text-Book^  The. 

By  J.  Hamer,  F.R.S.L. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  51. 

Spalding's  Elizabethan  Demonology  •' 

An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the  Bdief  in  the  Existence  of  Dcvps,'and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  them,  as  it  was  generally  hdd  ^^'jj^  . 
period  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  times  immediately  succeeding; 
with  Special  Reference  to  Shakspere  and  his  Works.  By  T.  Alf»B) 
Spalding.  LL.B. 

Crown  4to,  uniform  with  "Chaucer  for  Children,"  with  Cdoured 
Illustrations,  doth  gilt,  loj.  6d?. 

Spenser  for  Children. 

By  M.  H.  Towry.  With  Illustradons  in  Colours  by  Walteb  J. 
Morgan. 

**  Spenser  has  timpfy  been  trans/erred  into  plain  prose,  with  here  f^'^S/i 
Uneorstansa  quoted,  where  the  meaning'  and  the  diet  ton  are  *"^**.^*^^7i| 
comprehension,  and  additional  point  is  thus  given  to  the  narrative  "^t'tJ  » 
cost  of  obscurity,    .    .    .    Altogether  the  work  has  been  well  eutdcareffd/yaf^' 

^ThbTimbs. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9J. 

Stedxnan's  Victorian  Poets : 

Critical  Essays.    By  Edmund  Clakbnce  Stedman. 

*'  IVe  9ugJU  t0  h9  thankful  tp  than  w/b  do  crUical  work  wiih  eom^otoni  skill 
mtd  tmdorxtmUUfig.  with  konosty  0/  purpott,  mnd  with  dUifenot  and  tkoroughnoss 
ofoxocuHon,    And  Mr.  Stodman,  kamng  choun  to  work  m  this  AW,  dottrvss  thi 
thamks  of  Bn^^ish  scholars  by  thou  fualitios  and  by  something  mors  ;    •    • 
koiofasiltfmlt  stMdious,and  discormi^,"—SArwKDAV  Rbvibw. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustiations,  7J.  6d, 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 

of  England ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May 
Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Processions,  Pageants,  and  Pompous 
Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  With  140 
Illustrations.    Edited  by  William  Hone. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Swift's  Choice  WorkSi 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the 
Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "GuUiver's  Travels." 


Swinburne's  Works : 

The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosa- 

moad.    Fcap.  8vo,  sr. 

Atalanta  in  Galydon. 

A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s, 

Chastelard. 

A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  7s, 

Poems  and  Ballads. 
First  Sbries.    Fcap.  Svo,  9^.     Also 
in  crown  Svo,  at  same  price. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

Sbcond  Sbries.    Fcap.  Svo,  gs.  Also 
in  orown  Svo,  at  same  price. 

Notes  on   "Poems  and  Bal- 
lads."   Svo,  zx. 

William  Blake : 
A  Critical  £ssay.      With  Facsimile 
Paintings.    Demy  Svo,  16s. 


Songs  before  Sunrise. 

Crown  Svo,  lor.  6d. 
Bothwell  : 
A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  xar.  6d, 

Qeorge  Chapman : 

An  Essay.    Crown  Svo,  7s. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Essays  and  Studies. 

Crown  Svo,  los, 

Ereohtheus : 

A  Tiagedy.     Crown  Svo,  6s, 

Note  of  an  English  Republican 

on  the  Muscovite  Crusade.    Svo,  zj. 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Crown  Svo,  6s, 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare. 

Crown  Svo,  &r. 

N£IV  IVORK  BY  MR.  SWINBURNR, 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

THALASSinS ;  ON  THE  CLIFFS ;  THE  GARDEN   OF 
CYMODOCE.    By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.         \_In  iho press. 


Medium  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  -js. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours, 

in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  n  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Searca 
of  a  Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowlandson's  droll  page  Illustra- 
tions, in  Colours,  and  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 
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Four  Vols.  nnaU  8n»,  doth  boards,  goir. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Translated  bf  Hbnsy  Vak  Laun. 
*,*  Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in  Two  Vols,  crown  SvOb  doch  ezta,  ip. 


Crown  8vo,  doth  gflt,  profoidy  Ulustratod,  6f . 

Tales  of  Old  Thnle. 

Collected  and  lUostrated  bf  J.  Mots  Smith. 
**It  itn^  0flm  thai  «m  mutiwiik  «  vlmmg  ^ fairy  tttUt  ^ass^sHmgwun  fiMf 
ik*  dauhk  ncomwundaiiam  ff  ahnrbimg  imttrtMt  and^mri^  of  tarn*  tmoM  dmt  ik* 
0tu  btfon  Mi  containing  a  colUetUn  of  '  Tal*t  qf  Old  TkuU.  Thtu  comi^  t» 
my  iJu  Uatt^  noarfu{/iUi»iM  tfu  idta  o/jtfpftet  works  of  tho  kind;  and  tk»  iZte- 
tmtiomt  with  which  tko  votmmo  it  tmhtUished  art  oqtuMy  txcmUtfU.  •  •  •.  f^' 
commend  the  hook  to  parents  and  teachers  as  an  admirable  gift  to  their  chiUrt» 
and/v^ils.  **—  Literary  World.  ^^^^^^ 

One  Vol  crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  71.  6d. 

Taylor's  (Tom)  Historical  Dramas: 

••  Clancarty/'  "Jeanne  Dare. Twixt  Axe  and  Ciown,"  "The  Fools 

Revenge."  **  Arkwright's  Wife."  *'  Anne  Boleyn,"  "  Plot  and  Passkffl. 
*«*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepaxataly,  at  Is. 


Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nmneious 

lUustrationSi  7s,  6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  bf 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Inddeats 
in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of  his  evoy* 
day  reading.  With  Hundreds  of  Wood  Engravings,  facsimiled  from 
Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Drawings. 

"//  would  have  keen  m  real  loss  to  UhUegr^^hical  KtenOurw  had  ee^righi 
diMculties  deMved  the  general  puhlk  of  this  very  amuuMg  coOeeOom.  Omjf 
Thackeray s  hakits,  from  his  schoolboy  daySt  was  to  omatmoni  the  manV'*  ^ 
Hamh  pages  of  the  boohs  he  had  its  use  with  caricature  iUustrmHons  ^ihar 
contents,    Thu  gave  special  value  to  the  seUe  ^  his  Ubrmry^  and  is  abneetceeae 

for  rmt  thai  it  could  not  have  been  preserved  m  its  integrity,     Thachvmft 
place  M  literature  is  eminent  onot^  to  have  made  this  am  imterest  to  pdmr* 


fvW/tfm."— BtrrtSH  Quabtskly  kbvikw. 


Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d, 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  Indolence. 

With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  IntroducUon  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, and  over  50  fine  Illustrations  on  Sted  and  Wood. 

Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  71. 6d. 

Thombnry's  (Walter)  Haunted  London. 

A  New  Edition,  edited  by  Edward  Walford,  M.A«,  with  nttmeroas 
Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
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Crown  8T0b  doth  extra,  with  lUustnttions,  7s,  6d, 

Timbs'  Clubs  and  Olnb  Life  in  London. 

With  Anecdotes  of  its  £Eunons  G>fiee-housei,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns. 
^  John  Tihbs,  F.S.A.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  71.  6d, 

Timbs'  English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion,  Ddusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights  and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  FolkSr  Men  of  JLetters,  &c.  By  John  Timbs, 
F.S.A.    With  nearly  50  Illustrations. 

Demy  Zvo,  doth  extra,  141. 

Torrens'  The  Marquess  Wellesley, 

Architect  of  Empire.  An  Historic  Portrait.  Forming  Vol.  I,  0/  Pro- 
Consul  and  Tribune  :  Welleslby  and  O'Connell:  Historic 
Portraits.    By  W.  M.  Torrens,  M,P.    In  Two  Vols. 

Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  75. 6^. 

Turner's  (J.  M.  W.)  Life  and  Correspondence. 

Founded  upon  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends  and  fellow- 
Academicians.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  A  New  Edition,  con- 
siderably  Enlarged.  With  nunferous  Illustrations  in  Colours,  facsimiled 
from  Turner's  original  Drawings. 

The  90th  Annual  Edition,  for  1880,  degantly  bound,  doth,  full 

gUt,  price  soj. 

Walford's  County  Families  of  the  United 

Kingdom.  A  Royal  Manual  of  the  Titled  and  Untitled  Aristocracy  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Edward  Walford,  M.  A. ,  late  Scholar 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Containing  Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth, 
Marriage,  Education,  &c,  of  more  than  12,000  distinguished  Heads  of 
Families  in  the  United  Kingdom,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presimip- 
tive,  together  with  a  Record  of  the  Patronage  at  their  disposal,  mt 
Offices  which  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  Town  Addresses,  Country 
Residences,  Clubs,  &c. 

*'  What  would  thi  gossips  o/old  fuvot  given  for  a  hook  which  opened  to  them 
the  recesses  of  every  County  Pamify  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  f  .  .  .  This  work, 
however,  will  serve  other  ptifPoses  besides  those  of  mere  curiosity,  tnvy,  or  malice. 
It  is  Just  the  book  for  the  lady  of  the  house  to  have  at  hand  when  nuiking  up  the 
Comify  dinner,  as  it  gives  exactly  thai  information  whickpuncHlious  and  particular 
people  are  so  desirous  tf  obtainsng—tke  exact  stasuUsu^  <^every  Person  in  the  county » 
To  the  business  man,  *  Tke  County  Families  *  stands  tn  the  place  of  directory  and 
biographical  dictionary,  Tke  fund  <tfinfbrmaHon  it  c^j^rds  respiting  tke  Upper 
Ten  Tkousand  must  give  it  a  place  in  tke  lamver*s  ubrary  :  and  to  tke  money 
lemUr.who  is  so  interested  in  finding  out  tke  difference  between  a  genilemats  and  a 
*gent,  between  heirs-at'law  and  younger  sent,  Mr.  Walford  kasbeen  a  real  bene- 
factor. In  this  splendid  volume  he  has  managed  to  meet  a  universal  want— one 
whick  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  by  the  lady  in  herdrawin^room^  the  peer  in  his  library ^ 
ike  tradesman  in  kis  counting-kousOt  and  tke  gentleman  in  kis  club.**^-'IiVLK&, 
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Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Gronnd-Plans*  14X. 

Walcott's  Church  Work  and  Life  in  English 

Minsters ;   and  the  English    Student's  Monasticon.     Bj  the    Rev. 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  with  Illustrations,  7^.  6</. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler; 

or,  The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation  :  being  a  Discourse  of  Rivers. 
Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  bv  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  Id- 
structions  how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by 
Charles  Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and  Notes  bj  Sir  IIaesi^ 
Nicolas,  and  61  Copperplate  Illustrations. 

Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original.  82  in.  by  14  in.,  ax. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  this  important  Document,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures  of  the  Regicides,  and  corresponding  Saals. 

Beautifully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original  MS.,  price  af. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

An  exact  Facsimile,  including  the  Signature  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  a 
Facsimile  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  nimierous  Illustrations,  4J.  6^. 

Westropp's  Handbook  of  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain ;  or,  History  of  those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  P^od.  Bv  Hoddek 
M.  Wbstropp,  Author  of  "  Handbook  of  Archaeology,"  &c.  With 
numerous  beautiful  Illustrations,  and  a  List  of  Maries.      {In  tktfrtsu 
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